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Leading Articles 

Report of Anthropological Work in 1932-33; 

The Bhuiyis and their Congeners 

By Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy 

During the year 1932-33, besides carrying on ethnological 
investigations among the Khrias, the Asurs, and the 'Birjias 
of Chota-Nagpur, and the Korwas of the Jashpur State of the 
Central Provinces, I continued my Investigations among the 
Bhiiiyas of Chota-Nagpur and Orissa and the Musahars of 
Bihar. A monograph on^ one section of the Bhuiyas is in the 
^press, and monographs on: the other tribes are in,, course' of 
preparation. ■ . . 

(i) The Bhuiyas, 

‘The Bhuiyas appear to be one of the most interesting 
tribes of India, from the ethnologist’s ' standpoint. In this 
tribe, in their .various branches, ■ more perhaps than in any 
other, the ethnologist may study in situ the various stages 
and processes of cultural development through which some 
sections of the Indian population ■ have advanced from 
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savagery to comparative civilisatioii* And even in any 
particular section of this tribe the ethnologist can find traces 
of distinct strata of culture-elements of different levels asso- 
.ciated together. 

The BhuiyS' tribe, in all its branches, although number- 
ing over one and a half million souls, has a very wide; 
distribution. ' They are spread over at' least' half a dozen 
provinces of India. They are found " in varying numerical 
strength and social status in Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Chota- 
Nagpur, Assam, the United Provinces, the Central Pro- 
vinces, Central India Agency, and the Madras Presidency. 
Their principal stronghold at present is in the northern 
stages of cultural progress from the almost primitive Pauri 
or Hill Bhuiyas of KSonjhar, Bonai, and Pal-Lahera States 
to the thoroughly Hinduized Bhuiya baronial families such 
as the Ga|*hatia family of Himgir and the Mahapatra family 
of Nagra in the Gangpur State and some others, and the 
common Paik Bhuiyas or Khaiidait Bhuiyas and Raikuli and 
Praia Bhuiyas whO' hold intermediate positions. According 
to Risley^ ‘‘Some of the leading Bhuiya families have come 
to, be Chiefs of the- petty States of Orissa,, and have 
merged their identity in the claim to quasi-Rajput descent/* 
Similarly from ■ the depressed Bhuiya serfs of the Palamau 
District, and the still more depressed MOsahar Bhuiyas of 
the Patna District to the respectable agricultural Ghatwar 
Bhuiyas of the Hazaribagh District and the still more 
advanced landholding Tikaiis of the Monghyr and 
Bhagalpur Districts, the Northern Bhuiyas too represent 
different grades of social position and culture. 

The Orissa States form the centre of the southern 
section of the tribe, whereas the Choja-Nagpur Districts 
of Palamau and Hazaribagh and the adjoining Bihar 
District of Gaya form the centre of what may be called 
the Northern section of the tribe. 

I Trihes md CmieB o/ Bmgd, voL I, p* IlL S«e also Paltoit, 
Bihnohgif of Bengal, p, I4D. 
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(ii) Tribal Bhvtiyas and Titular Bhtkiyas, 


The 
(1) Different 


name ^Bhuiya’ and its variants *BElimia\ 
^BhUihar* *Bhmyar\ *Bui or Bhui’* etc., are 
meanings o£ all derived from the Samskrit word 
tlie name* meaning' ‘land*. One or other of the variants 
of the name appear to have been applied, in different parts 
of India, tO' widely ' separated communities,' either in the 
sense of autochthones or children of the soil {Bhumi oi Bhiki),' 
or in the. sense of reclaimers or' owners of the land' 
(Bhumihar) or as implying some connection with land. 

Some pre-Aryan communities of Orissa who call them- 
selves by such titular names as Pdik, (soldiers) or Khaiiddit 
(swordsmen) Pdik or Khdt}ddit Bhuiyds (as distinguished 
from Kshatriya Khandaits), Ghdtwdr or GhdtWdl (guards 
of the hill“passes) in the Hazaribagh District of 
Chota-Nagpur, Tilidit (invested with the or mark of 

investiture of landlordship) in the San tal Parganas, Ganzhu 
(village-landlord) in parts of Chota-Nagpur, and so forth, 
now resent being called ‘Bhuiyas’, although there are cogent 
reasons to regard them as tribal Bhuiyas by origin. 

The gradual elevation from a lower social class to a 
higher, from a despised aboriginal tribe to a fairly respect- 
able Hindu caste, is a familiar phenomenon in 
India and has been going on for generations 
among the Bhuiyas as among several other tribes. Thus, 
of the landholding section of the Bhuiyas of the Santa! 
Parganas, we read in Buchanan’s Bhagalpur Journal (1810- 
1811) ;. *"Some men of the families of the Thakurs, Thakoits, 
and Baboos, whom in Captain Brown’s time ('1772-78) every 
one called Bhuiyas,' and who are now commonly called 
'■as such by other tribes, said that nobody' called, them s'O ; " 
that they were Surji Bangs ■ and; 'knew: nothing of' Bhuiyas''; 

' or' Onwars.^ ■ They would' only ' acknowledge, that, before ' ■■■ ■: 

,2 'Mr. OWlian';in .Ms edition - Buchanan* s Bhagalpur' Joumul mg-’-::' 
gests Aal word is J.e. ' pertainmg ' to ' Ang tKe old nam© 

of the country adjoining MagadLa on the east, just as we shall find a 
section of the Bhuiyas called Magahiya,,., I.e. belonging to Magadha** 
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' they ' obtained zemindaries, they were called Rai. , They 
liaT'e now pure Brahmans m Pumhits, and Sannumis: or 
Brahmachatls for spintnal guides, and .may form two . annas 
of the population of Belpata. They follow the same rule 
in eating, etc., as the Rajputs. One of the BhuiyiSi not 
of, the blood of the Tekoits, says that both they .and 
he are Bhuiyas and descended from' the slock.; but 
that the Tekoits and their kindred are of higher rank, 
and greater purity. ■ He says that the proper name ' of . the 
tribe is Raj Bhuiyas. Those w.ho are rich have Brahma^ 
.Pumhits (priests), but the poor content themselves with 
Purohits of their own who pray to the Sun and to Basumatf . 
They eat fowls, goats, swine, but not beef, and drink 
spirituous liquors.* In his G aye Journal, Buchanan writes, 
under date 15th December (191 1) : — “In the evening I was 
visited by Obadut Singh, Tikayit of Domni (Dhamni) to 
whom all the country on this side of the Sukar belongs. ,He 
calls himself a Surajbamsi Rajput, and such of his people 
as live pure are, called Ghatwals. Those who adhere to their 
old impurity, and eat beef, pork, fowls ' and every other 
abomination, are called Bhungiyas.** ^ 

Mr. (now Sir Hugh) -McPherson, in his Seiiletneni Report 
of the Sdntal Pargands ( 1 898 - 190'7) writes thus of these ■■ 
Bhuiya Chiefs : — “Their Chiefs make the usual K§atriya 
pretensions and calling themselves Surjabai'iisis disclaim 
connection with their Bhuiya kinsmen. But the physical 
characteristics are all alike Dravidian, and in Captain Brownes 
time ( 1772 - 78 ) the Chiefs never thought of claiming to be 
other than Bhuiya. The highest Chiefs of the Bhuiyas are 
called Tikaits, and are supposed to have the mark of 
royalty. Inferior Chiefs are called Jhakurs, and the younger 
members of noble Bhuiya families are called Babus.** 

(Bibar ). — Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Socieip^ XV, p. 3411, 
-Foof-nofe.. ■ ' . .. 

3' pp.- '356-^^^ 

4 Journal of Francis Buchanan, Patna and Gaj^a m I8IM8I2 (Patna, 
1925), p. 67. ■ 

5 Seitiemenl Report of the Santa! Parganm, 1898-1907. 
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■■ If some' sections of the Bhuiyas, now disclaim the' tribal' 
namev and assume names 'indicative of a higher social status 
befitting their present improved position in life, there are 
others who, sunk 'lower in social position than most of their 
congeners elsewhere,' deem it a point of honour . to call 
themselves 'by ■ their real tribal name of ‘Bhuiyas*.; Thus, 
the large pre“ Aryan and' pre-Dravidian population scattered^ 
all over Bihlr " and designated by their neighbours a's' 
Mmahars ;(lit.,' rat-killers or rat-eaters), who however, are 
but a degenerate section of the Bhuiya tribe, deem it ' a 
point of honour to be designated as ‘Bhuiyas. V Buchanan in 
Ms Gaya Jour nah under date I8th February, 1912, writes of 
village Arkal (Arwal), “Many Musahars here ; they are 
called Bungh'iyas/*® ' To this day, most Musahars,: as they 
are called by their neighbours, call themselves Bhuiyas^ 

Again, some aboriginal tribes who are tribally quite 
Titular Bhuiyas from the tribal Bhuiyas, as well as a 

few Hindu castes of high social status, take 
pride in the designation of Bhuinh^* which is a variant of the 
name ‘Bhuiya*, but is employed in a different sense from 
that of ‘autochthone*. Thus, the descendants of the 
aboriginal founders of villages in Chota-Nagpur, belonging 
whether to Munda or Oraon or Kharia or Bhumij tribes are 
known as Bhiiihdr, not as a tribal name, but as an honorific 
class-title denoting holders of a privileged class of tenures 
in land locally known as Bhuinhari tenures. And a sub- 
tribe' of the ' Mundas, now found mostly in the Palamau 
District of Chdta'N'agpur, though cut off from the main body 
of' the Munda tribe of the Ranchi District by intervening 
settlements'of Oraons and' certain other tribes and castes, 
have' ; long acquired the name of ‘Bhuihars*' as a tribal 
designation, although possessing no Bhuihari tenures, ' at ' any 
rate at the present day. Dr. Wise tells us that “the term 
{Bhmyd) is also: occasionally used 'as a surname 'of;- the;^ 


$ Budianan’s Gaya Journal^ p. I6S. 
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despised Jogi.Oogi) weavers (of Bengallt and Bhiiya again 
isaMahammadan title/'* ^ 

, In Mgher social spheres, some apparently. Aryan land- 
holding communities such as the Bhuihar Brahmaiis of Bihar 
and the Bhumia Rafputs of Rajputana take pride in the 
titular appellation of Bhmhar or Bhumia, as denoting a 
specially high status in relation to land. It may be noted 
that Buchanan in his Journal (both of the Purnea and of the 
Shahabad Districts) explains the name of the former as 
meaning ‘‘Bhungiya or Zemindar Brahmans/* He says^ 
*‘Both words imply their being employed in the management 
of land, the former in the Hindi, the latter in the Persian 
language....They are fond of being called Raja. and Zemindar, 
and rent land without scruple. They indeed chiefly 
subsist by farming, although they will not hold the plough 
with their own hands... Their manners are very similar to 
those of the Rajputs. They are fond of military life. They 
seem to me to be the. remains of the Brachmani of Pliny, 
whom he represents as a people and not as a priesthood/ 

In Rajputana, as we learn, the Bhum tenure is very 
highly esteemed by Rajputs ' of all classes, so that some 
chiefs of superior rank -think it no dishonour to be styled 
Bhumias..... The Maharajah- of Kishengarh, 'the Thakur of 
Fategarh, the Thakur of Juni, the Thakur of Bimdunwaru, 
and: the , Thakur of Tantoi, are among the Bhiimias of 
Ajmere/’® 

.. The most notable . application of the name ‘Bliuiya* as 
an honorific designation-, is that of the -welbkiiown ‘Baro- 
Bhuiyas* or Twelve Bhuiyas of Bengal. These were twelve 
most eminent and powerful men who possessed or secured 
extensive dominions in Bengal and rose to be great terrilo- 
rial chiefs during the disintegration and decay of the old 
Pathan rule in Bengal and the rise of the Moghuls to power, 

7 Journal of ihe Asiatic Society of Bengal, voL xlii, part I, p. 198. 

8 Francis BiicHanan — An Accouni of the Dmtrici of Purnea, 1809-10, 

p. 208 . 

9 Rajputana Gazetteer, voh 15, p. 30. 
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and became famous in history under the name of ^BarO“ 
BLuiyas". They had not the remotest connection with the 
tribal Bhuiyas, two or three of them (Isa Khan^-® of 
Khiiirpurj Fazal Gazi of Bhawal and Chand .Gazi of Chand 
•Pratap) having ' been Mahummadans and the rest (such as 
Maharaja ' Pratapadity a Rai of Jasohar, : Raja Kandarpa 
Naraya^ Rai of Ghandradwipa* Ganesh Rai of Dinajpur, 
Chand Rai and Kedar Rai of &ipur in Vikrampur, Mukunda 
Ram Rai of Bhushna, and Kamsa Narayan of Tahirpur) . 
were high-caste Aryan Hindus/^ 

Through inadequate information, however, such ' a 

. connection was suggested or rather con- 

Oonfnsioii ^ , , , , . , ■ . .. i 

tiirongli Resem- fusion made between the iowly aborigmai 

blance of Names. Bhuiyas in Bihar, Opssa and Chofa- 

Nagpur, on the one hand, and, on the other, the high-class 

Biro Bhuiyas of Eastern Bengal and Assam and the 

Bhumihar Brahmans of Bihar and the United Provinces, by 

some earlier writers including Buchanan in his Gorakhpore 

Journal^ although in the passage already quoted from his 

Purnea Jonmal^“ he appears to have appreciated the 

distinction between the aborigmai Bhuiyas and the Bhumihar 

Brahmans. Following Buchanan, Dalton in his account of 

the Bhuiyas, wrote as follows : — ‘*In a preceding chapter 

on the population of Assam, I have noticed that a dynasty 

called the Bdro-Bhuiyd once ruled in that Province (Assam), 

and that the country to the north of the Brahmaputra from 

one end ' of the valley to the other, is full of great works 

ascribed to this people, and the origin of their dynasty is 

probably alluded to in the tradition given by Buchanan 

Hamilton in his account of ' Dinajpur, where it is narrated that , 

twelve distinguished persons of the-, Bhungiya race came ; to " 

10 His fatlier, Kail Das Guj’dani was a- Bais Rajptit fro'm Oiidli," who'' 
hecame a; Muliammaciaii and received' the title of Sulaimaa . Khan. ' 

11 The others were Lakshman Manikya of Bhulua, and H'amhir Malta 
of Bishinipnr. .See .'SarO' Bhuiyas, by ' Ananda Ray, pp.„ 1-3, and 
aiitya Jtbancharit^ by Satya Gharan Shastri* 

12 ibid., p. 92. 
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ibe Koladyn-e;^^ river, the' boundary between Ka'mrip.and the 
ancie'nt Matsyadesa, took up their abode there, „ extended , 
their sway, and executed great works. In Northern and 
Eastern Bengal . and Chota-Nagpur, the persons now 
included in the tribe are in the humblest positions of life, 
performing offices the most degrading., few of them attaining , 
to the dignity of. farmers or cultivators of their own fields; .; 
but there are grounds for supposing that some of the 
noblest families in Bengal are spru.ng, from this race and ' 
they still hold high positions in the Jungle and Tributary 
Mahals. The proprietors of the estates surrounding the 
Paresnath Hill in the Manbhum and Hazaribagh districts, 
though pretending to be Kshatryas, are Bhuiyas, and they 
have not been able to efface the characteristic physical 
traits of their origin*’-^''* 

Dr. James Wise, however, in an article published in 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal^'^ in the years 
1875 and 1876, as Risley points out, ‘^worked out with 
the, .patience and thoroughness w.hich mark all his re- 
searches the obscure history of .these twelve Bhuiyas or 
landlords , and showed ^ that their designation had so little 
of' a .tribal character about it that at least one of th.e.m 
was a Mahomedan, they were in fact merely territorial 
chiefs of portions of Eastern Bengal and Assam/* And 
the researches of Dr. Wise were so convincing that the 
■question was practically settled. 

Cunningham in 1884 in his Archaeological Report for 
the years 1881-82, wrote : — “I think, Dalton is wrong when 
he carries them (the Bhuiyas) to Northern Bengal, and 
makes them the conquerors of Kuch-Bihar and Assam. 
He has apparently followed Buchanan in confounding 
the Bhuihars or Bhumihars of Northern Bengal and Bihar 

13 A corrupt form of t)ide McCrindle’s 'Andeni iniM m 

demrihed by Ptolemy, p. 215. 

14 Dalton’s Eihmlogy of Bengal, p. 139. 

15 1874, pt I, p, 197, 1875, pt. I, p. 781. 
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with, the Bhiliyas of Shahab'ad. The latter are 'an ac- 
knowledged aboriginal tribe, while the former profess 'to 
be the decendants of Brahmasis who took to agriculture 
as an occupation. Hence their name of Bhumi-hdra or 

'Land'-tillers' ....In Barendra, or Northern Bengal,, . the 

people .still speak of the Bdro-BhMyds as the lormer 
rulers ' of the country, and I believe- they refer ' to the 
well-known dynasty ' ^ of the Pal Rajas, whose, .caste or 

tribal name is never mentioned in the inscriptions. '■ 

The discarded theory of the identity of. the aboriginal 
Bhiiiya tribe with the historical Baro-Bhiiiyas of - Bengal 
and the legendary Baro-Bhuiyas of Assam, was recently 
revived by Mr. B. C. Mazumdar, an Indian ■ writer . of 
some reputation.^^' But it is satisfactory to note that- 
Mr. Mazumdar has since discarded it himself.^® 

(iii) Affinities 

In his .Account af Orissa published in 1813? Stirling^® 
included the Bhuiyas among the Kdl or Muijida tribe. He 
wrote : — “The Coles are divided into thirteen different 
tribes, viz., Kol, Lurka Kol, Chowang, Sarvanti, Dhurowa, 
Bahuri, Bhumian or Bhumiah, ' Khandwal, Santal, Sour, 
Bhumij, , Batholi, and Amavat. Their , original country is 
said to be Kolhant Des, which the natives describe, .as 
a hilly tract lying between Moherbafija, Singhabhum, 
Jynty BonyCi^ Keonjhar, and Dalbhum their , encroach- 
ments on ' Moherbanja have been felt as serious ; ' some.' 
tribes (the Bhumiahs)' are found settled in the back 
parts of Nilgirl, and from their' restless disposition and,' 
constant endeavours to extend their possessions, they .have 

% A Tchmologicai Reportt vbl. xvii, p. . 

, ■ ,17 Russers' Tribes and Castes f voL.;.- ii,... 306;- ..■ and. Modem 'Review]' 
(Calcutta-, 1907) -vol.,, i, p.p, 1.48-153.' 

18 - Journal: of" the Bihar 'and Orissa Research Society , voL 'xviii . (1932), 
pp. 51-78. Man in India, voL xii (1932), pp. 330-333. 

19 'Account, Geographical, SiaHsiical and Historical of Orissa 

Proper, or Cuttack, pp* 202-3. ' . 
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'proved troublesome to Aeir neigbbotirs even to the 
powerful Koonjhar Raja, The Coles are a hardy and 
..athletic race, black and ilWavoiired in their countenances, 
'ig.Eorant and savage to the last degree, but their houses, 
built .entirely of wood., ' arc said to exhibit a considerable 
■ degree of neatness and .comfort, and they carry on a 
very extensive cultivation.. Their arms are the bow and 
arro.w, and -small iron battle-axe called Tanfh in the use of 
w.hich. they display much skill and de.xterity/’ 

Dalton^ ® however, disputed Stirling's classification of 
the Bhii.iyas among the 'KoF or Mimda tribes. He wrote 
“Mr. G. Campbell, in his Ethnology of India, suggests that, 
they (the Bhuiyas) are connected with the TlCiis* of Madras 
and the Central Provinces. This is probable. The .Bhuiyi 
feature is, on the whole, of a Tamulian caste, and it is in 
the southern frontier of Bengal that we find them in greatest 
strength and greatest purity. They belong, I daresay, to 
the southern, rather than to the northern races, — the 
Dravidian rather than the Kolarian^ They form an important 
element in , the population of Singbhum. Tradition says, they 
were once dominant" in the western and southern parts of the 
country, but were, subjugated by the *Hos* (Kols). In the 
' Tributary States of Gangpur, Bonai, Keonjhar, and Barnfa, 
they are almost . the only class possessing proprietary rights 
under the chiefs. ' They are, the barons from whom those 
chiefs originally derived,- their authority, and are either the 
■ supp,.ort or- the sap of that authority, according to the side 
they take in the politics of the State* They have, in all 
these little governments, that useful institution— an opposi- 
tion. Mr. Stirling, in his account of Orissa, classes them 
among the Kdis ; but there are no grounds that I know of 
for so connecting them. As I have said above, they appear 
to me to be linked with the Dravidian rather than the 
Kdlarian tribes. They were the veritable monkeys that 
aided Rama in his invasion of Lanka, All the country now 


20 Ethnology of Bengal, p, 140* 
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oceupied by the Bhuiyas is full of traditions of that great, 
hero.' He is the favourite god of the Hinduized Bhuiyas-*- 
Hanuman, the general of the ape army, was Pawan-ka-put, 
‘the son of the wind’ ; and the Bhuiyas to. the south of' 
Singbhum call themselves Pawanbans, the children of the 
wind, to this day. That they were the apes of the Rama** 
ycria, there can therefore be no doubt.**- 

■ In his section on- 'The Bendkars of .Keonjhar, or Savaras”^^ 
Dalton writes — ‘Tt is difficult to regard them otherwise than 
as members of the great Bhuiya family and . thus connecting', 
them, we link the Bhuiyas and Savaras, and give support 
to the conjecture that the former are Dravidian . The 
Savaras, occupying the country between the Kandh Maliahs 
or hill tracts and the Goda very, retain a primitive form of 
speech, but the Bendkar Savaras that I have fallen in 
with have no language of their own and no tradition that 
they ever possessed one. The form of speech used is 
Uriya^ and those living in mixed villages conform to many 
customs of Hindu Oriyas of inferior castes. The points of 
difference are, however, very noticeable ; for on those 
points they followed exactly the customs of the , Hill Bhuiyas, 
and the independent Bendkar communities have alT the 
Bhuiya characteristics.... It is in their feasts, festivals, amuse--' 
ments, and methods of bringing about marriage that the 
points of resemblance between them and the Bhuiyas are 
most marked.” - 

Dalton’s admission that the Savaras belong to the same 
racial 'group as the Bauiyas ' is ' really an admission of - the 
‘Kdlarian’ or M%da origin of the Bhuiyas. -..For, ' Sir, George ' 
Grierson in his Linguistic Survey of India^^ has proved 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that the Savara -speech is. a; 
M'u^da -dialect and the evidence of social customs and , 
physical, features, too,' appear to indicate the.Munda affi-mties: , 
of' the' Savara tribe. In fact,. - all contemporary ' authorities' : : ; 
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agree that the Savaras are one of the Munda or 'Koi* tribes.: 
Riissel^ ill his ' Tribes and Casfes^'" also comes to the con- 
clusion that *‘the Savaras must be classed as a Mun^a or 
Kolarian ■ tribe,*’ and writes — ^“Since Colonel ■ Dalton 
identified the Bhuiyas with the- Savaras of Chota-Nigpurr his 
evidence appears really to be in favour of the Kdlarian 
origin of the Bhuiyas,” 

' Besides, the tribe which goes by the specific name, of 
Bhmua, there are other tribes and sub-tribes who really form 
sections of the wide-spread Bhuiyd people. I have already 
referred to the Musahars of Bihar who are generally 
acknowledged to be a section of the Bhuiyis. ■ Russel is of 
opinion that ‘*the Baiga tribe of the Central Provinces are 
really a branch of the Bhuiyas,” and that ‘*the Bhainaj 
Bhunjia and Binjhwar tribes who still reside in this country 
(Chattisgarh States of the Central Provinces) can all be 
recognised as offshoots of the Baigas,” and that ^*the 
Binjhwirs or Blnjhals are an aristocratic subdivision of the 
Baigas/* Crooke writes that **the Bhuiyas of Mirzapore seem 
to be clearly a branch of the Bhuiya tribe of Chota-Nagpur 
with, whom their section-names establish their identity/^ 
Crooke further writes that **the Bhuiyas are distinguished 
with ■ great difficulty from the Bhuiyars with whom they are, 
doubtless, closely connected.” 

Sir Herbert Risley in his Tribes and Castes of Bengal 
gives the following different names of the Bhuiya tribe ‘ - 
* ‘Bhuiya, Bhtiinya, Bhuinhar, Bhumiya, Musahar, Naik, 
Khan^ait, Khandait Paik, Ghatwal, Ghatwar, Tikiyat, 
Ri|wir., Rai-Bhuiya, Sardar, Puran.” 

It may be noted that the Pmai^s who are identified by 
Risley with the Bhuiyas claim racial affinity with the two 


23 Russel, Casies and Trihe$, vol. 11, p. 311. 

24 Crooke, Tribes and Ca&ies of the North-Western ProoimeB^ vol. L 

25 VoL II, Appendix I, p. ii. 

26 Risley, Tribes and Castes, voL ii, p. 18Q, synonym 

for Bliuiyi Ip MohorhhaSja,** 
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Munda tribes of lEe Kharia aiid;tlie Savara. According to.' 
the tradition of origin of the Purans which L learnt' in 
Mayurbhanja, * 'the semen of Bhagawan (God), fell on the 
earth and' produced an egg like a pea-hen’s egg. From 
the white of this egg .sprang the first ancestor of the Purans* 
from its membranous ' coating the progenitor of the Savaras, ' 
from its ■ shell the first ancestor of the Kharias^ and from the 
■ yolk the ancestor of ' the Bhanja Rajas of Mayurbhanja. This 
tradition, again, lends further support to the'Muijdn affinities- 
of the Bhiiiya tribe. 

In the latest Census Report of India (!93I), the Bhuiyas 
are rightly included by Dr. Hutton- among the fCdl group 
and are lumped -together along with the Baigas, Bhainm, 
BinjhiJO'araSt- Bharias^ Bhumias, Bhanjias, Ghdiwars^ Kad^ras 
(Bengal), Khetwdris, Navas, and Raos* But presumably by 
an oversight the Musdhdr section of the Bhuiyas has been 
included in the Report among the Dravidian-speaking 
Oraon group 

(iv) Sub’' divisions of the Tribe> 

Some, old Bhuiyas in the Tributary States of Orissa whom ■ 

I questioned on the subject gave me the following names 
of the different sections of the tribe : Des Bhuiyd or Mar or 
Mai Bhuiyd represented mainly by the Pduri Bhuiyas; 
Prajd Bhuiyd, or Rdutdli Bhuiyd ; Baihudi Bhuiyd; Sdntdri or 
Sdntdli Bhuiyd, Donsond or Dandsena Bhuiyd ; Rdjkuli Bhmyd 
or Bar Bhuiyd ; Sdontia Bhuiyd ; Khandait Bhuiyd or Pah van” 
bans Bhuiyd ; Khdihi or Kdii^i or Kdttidrl Bhuiyd ; Naksiyd 
Bhiliyd ; Hdk^^^ Bhuiyd ; Dak^ Bhuiyd ; Rikhidsal Bhuiya ; , 
Mmdhdr BhMyd ; and Ghdiwdr Bhuiya* A few" of ; these , 
names "such as Bhdiyd, Ddk^ Bhuiyd, MerhdHdti, ' 

27 Census of India, 1931, voL i, part 11, Imperial Tables, p. 523. 
vol.;"ii,"'pp." 308-9. , 

, -/It' -may;,-be Roted -. tlial tliete - are practically .-:nQ Savaras' iri', CEop-Nagpmr . 
fcwt/ lkat their /Lome' and in the Ganjam District of the Madras 
^-Presidency.: 

28 it is interesting to nptei Is a Mupdn word, meaning 
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and NakpiyM BhuigUf are probably descriptive names ^ or 
nicknames not definitely applied to any particular tribe or 
sttb-tribe. The term. *'Dei BMtya* appears to be a generic, 
term for the more primitive sections of the Bhiiiy.is of .which 
the'geiinine Paiiri Bhtiyas of the hills is the-' most typical— 
perhaps now the only — representative^ They distingaish 
themselves ..from, .the other sections' of the Bhuiyis .by .adopt-.' 
ing. the 'binghy* or wooden carrying-pole for their Santak 
or distinctive tribal emblem whereas other sections have 
either the sword (Rhonda) or the axe for their Santak* The 
bulk of the Plains Bhuiyas are' known as Rautali Bhuiyas 
and Prajali Bhuiyas (particularly in the Gangpur State) most 
of whom have agriculture for their occupation. In the 
Hazaribagh District they are sometimes called Bhumiu' 
Bhuiyas* Those Plains Bhuiyas whose ancestors formed, 
and some of whom still form, part of the militia of the States 
they inhabit are known as Pdik (soldier) Bhuiyas or Khapd^it 
(swordsmen) Bhuiyas or Khapd^lt Paik Bhuiyas. They go 
by such titles (Paris)' as Naik, ' Ohdar, Pardhan, Ganzhu> 
Ko|war,' Raut, Baraik, -Amat, etc.' ■ The Praia Bhuiyas and, 
■in' some places, the Paik ■ Bhuiyas have sub-divisions amongst 
them known severally as Eksai gharids (100 families), 
Panchsai gharids (500 families) etc. The RdjkoU or RajkuU 
Bhuiyas are reputed to have originated from the union of 
Bhuiya women with male members of the Raj families. 
Many of them are employed as personal servants in the 
Raj families and other respectable families. The title 
Tawanbans" or ‘Pabanos’ (lit., ‘offspring of Pawan the God 
of the Wind*) is claimed by some Bhuiyas, and in assertion 
of their descent from Hanumana (the son of the Wind-god, 
Pawan) the devoted follower of Ramchandra— the hero of 
tho Rdmdyatxd. 

The tribal name *Rikhidsan Bhuiya* is again claimed 
by many Bhuiyas of the northern section who derive 
the name from the fact that their ancestors lived on 
the roots and fruits of the jungle, like the ancient Hindu 
Munis and Ilishis (holy sages). Some Bhuiyas claim that 
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their : origiml , ancestors were actually the ^ ancient Mutts 
m Munis (holy Hindu sages). And more than .one origin 
myth of the Bhuiyis is based on this supposition. Thus, 
one such myth which was recounted to me by some Bhiiiyas 
of village Mandu in the Hazaiibagh District runs as follows 
'^Rikh-Mun (corruption of Muni)» our tribal ancestor 
was one and the same as Tulsi Bit to whom worship is still 
offered by our Bhuiyas. TulslBir lived at , Maner (now in 
the Patna District). He was the youngest of seven brothers 
of whom Bhagwan (God) was the eldest. One day while 
Tulsi Bfr with his wooden sandals on, was going to bathe in 
the Ganges he saw a dead calf in ■ front of the house of his 
brother Bhagwan. As Tulsi Bir was the youngest he was 
asked by his eldest brother Bhagwan to throw away the 
carcase of the calf. Tulsi Bit at first declined to do so on 
the ground that it would mean ceremonial pollution and 
social degradation. But Bhagwan said, ^‘No : if you take a 
bath after throwing away the carcase, you will be purified 
and we shall eat with you. And so Tulsi Bir did as he 
was , told to do. On his return after bath he found that a 
plantain tree had in the meanwhile shot up over the spot 
where the carcase had been thrown away. And before he 
could ' leave the spot the tree grew up to- its full height and 
bore fruit and the fruit ripened. Rikhmun ate the fruit and 
went back to his brothers and told what happened. The 
brothers told him, ‘‘you have eaten beef. So we won’t eat 
with you.” Tulsi Bir protested and said he had not eaten 
beef. Bhagwan said, “All right: let me test you.” And 
Bhagwan placed five fruits on his neck. And thereupon five 
lumps of beef came out of Tulsi Bir’s mouth. Since then 
nobody would eat with him, and he became *Rikh Mun’ 
whereas his other brothers became higher Mun, such as 
Sumj Mun (the Sun God)? Chandramd (the Moon-deity), 
and Deoi. Rikh-mun’s descendants — the Bhuiyas — migrated 
from Maner to different places and became Surupbaips^St 
Chandra-baipsis, etc. T uht Bir is the highest of the Birm or 
ancestral gods of these Bhuiyas* 
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: .The ..'Raj wars, it. may be . noted, have a similar origin 
myth* , Buchanan informs us that the Rajwars of Bihar told 
him' *'that their common ancestor was a certain Rishi who 
had two sons. From the eldest are descended the Rajwars, 
who became soldiers and obtained their noble title ; from 
the younger are descended the Mnsahars, who have obtained 
^ their name from eating rats, which the Rajwars reject/’ 

Some Mnsahars of village Hasanpnr in thana Ftilwari 
of the Patna District gave me the following tradition of 
their origin. “We are the descendants of Rikh-Mun. 
Rihh-Mim dived into the ocean in search of something. He 
came out with some dirt. Out of that dirt were born the 
Musahars. Our ancestors originally lived in hill-ranges/’ 

The name Sanfdri Bhuiyd would appear to refer to the 
Santa! tribe whose racial . affinity with the Bhiiiyas is thus 
recognised by the Bhuiyas themselves. Similarly the name 
Bdihudi-'Bhmyd obviously refers to the Bathudi tribe 
(numbering 72,893 in the Census of 1931) found mainly in the 
MayOrbhanja (45,049) and Koonjhar (23,637) States besides 
some (4,202) In 'the Nilglri State and two stray individuals 
.in the Athmalik, two in the Bamra and one in the Gangpur 
States of Orissa. Regarding the Safhiidis the only informa- 
tion ■■given by Risley is that they form “a ■ ■ small 
aboriginal tribe of uncertain origin found in the Tributary 
States of Orissa. Their population has not been separately 
enumerated in the Census. My own investigation into the 
religion and customs of the Bathudis of the Mayurbhafija 
State have led me to the conclusion that the Bathudis are 
really a Hinduised branch of the Bhuiya tribe. They ha^^e 
come sufficiently under the influence of Hinduism so as to 
accept the services of Brahman priests to solemnise their 
marriages. They also recognise a tribal head styled 
Mahdpdtra and his assistant styled Bara-Nayalzs both appoin- 
ted by the State and a similarly appointed Brahmaiia 
^spiritual* superior styled ‘Brahma* whose directions must be 


29 Tnh0$ mi Cmie$ of Bengal ^ vol. i, p, 7% 
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followed as to the method of esepiation for' the sin which 
a family may incur by such happenings as the death of one 
of ' their women in pregnancy (sfri-hadh) and the accidental 
death of a cow , (go-i).adh)» 

The Saontia BhMya of the list given above obviously 
refers to the agricultural tribe or sub-tribe of Sdoniis 
who, too, though locally regarded- as a separate tribe 
would appear to be another Hinduised section of the 
Bhuiyas. Neither Risley nor the Census Reports make any 
mention of them. From my investigations amongst them 
in some Tributary States of Orissa, I am led to the con- 
clusion that the Saontis, like the Bathui^is, form branches 
of the' great Bhuiya tribe- In physical features they exhibit 
no marked difference from the Bhuiyas, In characteristic 
cultural traits, too, they resemble the Bhuiyas, Both the 
Saontls and the Bathudis have the .same Chdngu ndt or 
characteristic dances to the tune of the Changu druip as the 
Bhuiyas have, Saonti and Bathudi maidens like their 
Pauri Bhuiya sisters, go to their neighbouring villages to 
dance with the Bathudi youth of those villages. The Saontis 
'and the Bathudis, like the Pauris, are fond of eating the 
small flying insects locally called ‘kalai pok/ Their 
tribal heads called ‘Beheras* are appointed by the State, 
But the Saontis have been Hinduised" to such an extent 
as to claim to belong to the Zamindar *huda/ In social 
matters they are governed by the decisions of an officer 
of their own tribe appointed by the Raja and styled 
the^'^-'^erajal/ The office ordinarily descends to the eldest son 
of tl' J last holder. The Beraja! has the unique privilege of 
riding a palanquin within the State. In social customs and 
in worship, the Saontis have much in common with the 
Bathudis and the Hinduised Bhuiyas. The Rajwars are 
generally recognised as branch of ' the Bhuiyas. 

Buchanan records a tradition . that he obtained from 
certain Rajwars in Bihar that * 'their , common ancestor was 
a certain B.ishi, who had two sons.;' from the eldest are 
descended the Rajwars. who became" soldiers and obtain- 
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ed '.'llieir noble title; from the younger are descended' the 
Mmahars^. . who have obtained their name from eating 
rats, which Raj wars reject.** 

Leaving aside such communities as the Saontis, the 
Baihadis and ■ the Hinduised : Raj wars ■ and ' the depressed 
and lowly Musahars . who are now all well on the' road to 
recognition as separate tribes or castes, the Bhuiy is proper 
may ' be roughly ■ classified ■ into the following divisions 
(1) the , primitive Dei Bhuiyd represented mainly by the 
Pauri , or, Hili Bhuiyd of the hills of Koonjhar, Bonai and 
Pal Lahera States ; (2) the quasi-military Khatidaii Bhuiym 
Chota-Nagpur ; (3) the mixed Rajkoli or Rajkuli Bhuiyas 
of the Orissa State ; (4) the Prajd Bhuiyd or Rauidli BhQiym 
of •O'l’issa and South-eastern Chota-Nagpur who live by 
agriculture or, in some cases by agricultural labour ; and 
(5) the land-holding Ghdtwdr BhvLtyd or Tikdii Bhuiyd or 
Rdi Bhuiya of the Santal Parganas, Hazaribagh, Gaya, 
Monghyr • and Bhagalpur Districts, who generally 
: wear,, the' sacred ..thread . and call themselves Surujbanisi 
Rajputs.’ 

Although there is very little difference in the physical 
Cultural Evidence characteristics and anthropometrical indices 

‘Kolarian* or Munda-speaking tribes 
of the Bhuiya. the one hand, and the Dravidian-speak- 
ing hill-tribes on the other, — and both the groups should 
properly be classed as pre-Dravidians,~the cultural 
characteristics of the two groups exhibit marked differences 
in some respects. And the cultural affinities of the Bhuiyas 
are with the Muj^ida tribes of the Central Belt of India, and 
not with the Dravidian-speaking tribes of the South. In 
fact, Mund^ or ‘KoF culture elements are prominently in 
evidence among the Bhuiyas although they are overlaid 
more or less by a thin veneer of Hindu culture varying in 
density according to the social position of the particular 
section or family. The cult of ancestral spirits or “house- 
spirits (dfabdnga of the Muiiida tribes) who are ceremonially 
conducted to the house after burial or cremation, as the 
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case may be;> of a dead person and installed in a special 
tabernacle (ading of the Mindas and the Hds and Bhiiar of 
most other 'IribesI inside the house, the cult' of the 
spirit of their ancestral hill (bBru-bongd and Pal), ■ the 
use' of Slone in buriab which are among the distinctive 
features , of culture, may still be seen 'in 

full vigour among the Pauris or Hitt Bhuigm of the 
Ofissa States, and in more or less mutilated or allenuated 
forms among the more sophisticated Plains Bhuiyas. *Elope- 
ment marriage* and ^seizure marriage* which are marked 
features of Pauti Bhuiya culture have their analogues 
among most other' Munda-speaking tribes. Among other 
cultural traits which the Bhuiyas share with other .‘KoI* or 
‘Munda* tribes, the following may be mentioned :~lhe 
general features of village organization -and federation of 
a group of villages, the general features of kingship orga-' 
nization ' and kingship nomenclature ; several customs 
appertaining to birth, childhood, adolescence, marriage 
and death ; the custom which requires- the headman of 
a group of federated villages to lake the first morsel of 
food in, a tribal feast; the practice of taking oath on a 
tiger’s skin or by touching earth, and the trial of a sus- 
pected delinquent by the ordeal of dipping the. hand, in 
boiling liquid or carrying a red-hot iron on the hands. 
The worship of Birs or hero-gods (such, as TuM Btr, . Hanw 
man Biff Basar Sir, Lain Sir, Sarclihf Sir, ' etc,,) among 
some sections of the northern Bhuiyas would appear .to 
be a special development and extension of the,. Mu^nidi 
cult of ancestor-spirits.^® 


30 A delalied account of the most primitive section of tlie and 

skart references to the other sections of the trihe will ije found In the 
present writer's forth-coming monograph on The HiU 'BhuinaB of Orissa, 
1935, (Man in India Office, Ranchl|. 
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Tripitak^harya'&Mbula Sankfitjayana 

During my last journey to Tibet in 1929-30, I was 
able to collect a mass of Tibetan works, either originally 
translated from Sanskrit or Indian Vernaculars, or 
originai works composed by Tibetan scholars themselves. 
Though I had heard numerous rumours about the 
existence of Sanskrit Palm-leaf MSS, but after search 
I found them unfounded. After several trials I drew the 
conclusion, that there was hardly much of a possibility 
of getting Palm-leaf hlSS. in Tibet. But on my return, 
while studying the materials thus collected there for 
my little monograph in Hindi entitled “A Short 
History of Buddliism in Tibet” ( ), I felt 

convinced about the existence of them, at least a 
hundred in number. 

Last time, after my return from Tibet, I felt it 
necessary to restore some of the great works of the 
Buddhist logicians, from Tibetan to Sanskrit, In fact I 
was restoring the Pramana-V^tika of Dharmakirti, when 
a friend of mine wrote to me that the work in original 
Sanskrit was discovered by the Royal Preceptor Pandita 
Hemaraja Sarman of Nepal, whose knowledge of Sans- 
krit is encyclopaedic and love for it, proverbial; so I 
gave up the tasks and thought it prudent to see first 
those Sanskrit MSS. which were stQl preserved in 
Tibet, before taking any restoration work, lest it might 
prove an useless labour after the discovery of the 
original MSS. One thing that prompted me to under 
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take the second tout of Tibet was to search for those 
ancient Palm-leaf MSS. originally taken from India. 
I remained on Tibetan soil from April 4, till November 
10, 1934 — about six and a half months. 

Though the import of palm-leaf MSS, begins from 
the middle of the seventh century during the reign of 
the Emperor Srong-btsan-sgam-po (630-693 A.D.) 

their number was very few. Intense activity in 
the field of translation is witnessed during four 
centuries, viz., from the middle of the ninth century to 
the middle of the thirteenth century. During this period 
many thousands of palm-leaf MSS. were taken to Tibet, 
and in the normal course, they ought to be found there. 
But we know that great monasteries of Bsam-yas and 
Tho-gling (near Mansarowar) were destroyed by fire, 
in which many precious collections were burnt. Though 
the monastery of Sa-skya, where many hundreds of 
Sanskirt books were translated into Tibetan, was 
never destroyed after its ascendance, yet, later 
hierarchs did not care for these MSS. which had no 
meaning for them; and, they allowed the scholars of 
their sect to take the MSS. away to their monasteries. 
In fact, the MSS. which are found in the monasteries of 
Sha-lu and Ngor, originally belonged to Sa-skya. 
There are two other causes which are responsible for 
the disappearance of the MSS. The devout people 
consider it a great meritorious deed to enshrine the palm- 
leaf MSS, inside a stupa or image. In this way hundreds 
of books are now beyond our teach. I heard at Sa-skya 
that a palm-leaf MS. copy of Dharmakirti’s great work 
Pramana-vartika is enshrined inside an image of him, 
kept in one of the chapels of the Lha-khang-chen-mo 
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of Sa-skya. A few years back, an old stucco image 
in Bsam-yas had fallen down and inside it many such 
MSS. were found. The image was reconstructed and 
MSS. were put back into it again. The other practice is 
more atrocious. In some of these monasteries Lamas 
cut the 1 \ISS. in pieces and offer them to those pilgrims 
who bring rich presents. These small pieces are said to 
possess the miraculous power of healing all kinds of 
diseases when a drop of water in which the piece has 
been dipped is administered to the patient. 

After reaching Lhasa on the 19th May, 1934, 1 
began to search for MSS. The first MS. I saw was 
a commentary ( ) on the Sisupala-badham of 
Magha by Bbavadatta, along with a few pages of a 
grammatical work. These MSS. were afterwards 
purchased and now they are preserved in Patna Museum. 
Nest to that, a Palm-leaf MS. of a commentary on 
Abhisamayalahkara by Buddhasrijnana (a co-student of 
the Acarya Haribhadra, the famous commentator of 
several philosopliical treatises, and a disciple of the 
Acarya Santaraksita) was brought to me. Its size is 
i 2|"X2" and contains 27 leaves. The owner was 
reluctant to disclose liis name, but he allowed it to be 
photographed. I saw a copy of the Astasahastika Prajna- 
Paramita with a Nepalese merchant, written in Rafljana 
character, and more than a hundred pages of the 
Satasaharika Prajha-Paramita, the latter being the pro- 
perty of the heirs of the late Tergi-Thai-Je. Though they 
were of no great importance, yet they encouraged me 
to further pursuit. I was very much helped by the 
enlightened Sa-ku- 4 o of the feudal house of Zur-khang, 
whose mother is the direct descendant of Srong-btsan- 
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the MSS. which are described in the following pages. 
The list of the MSS. in Sha-Lu monastery is not com- 
plete. I was told that there are still some palm-leaf 
MSS. in the heap of Tibetan MSS. which are stored 
in a big room there and many more hands are required 
to sort them out than what they possessed at that time. 

■The people, who had seen them with their own 
eyes, told me that Sla-rig-ri-phug monastery (about half a 
day’s journey from Shi-ga-rtse) possesses two palm-leaf 
MSS. At Ngor I met a Lama of the Thub-rtan-rnam- 
rgyal monastery of Rta-nag (two days’ journey from 
Shi-ga-rtse) who told me that his monastery possesses 
two palm-leaf MSS. The contents of these four MSS. 
are not known. 

If a search is properly made, we can discover some 
more MSS. in the province of Tsang, A few monasteries 
of the Kham province (eastern Tibet) are also said to 
possess some. 
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l” A copy of this book is found in the collection of 

the Rajaguru Panditaraja Hemamja barman (Nepal). 

* Is in course of publication as an Appendix to the next June issue of J.B.O.R.S. 
f Appearing as an Appendix in the next March issue of J.B.O.R.S. 
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.///^'ELEMENTS OF MITHRA-CULT APPROPRIATED 
BY CHRISTIANITY” 

By the Rev\ K» GiebensyS* Fh, and Litt. D. 

Professor Poure-Davoiid publishes in The Journd of ihe Bihar 
and Orma , Research Society an article entitled “Mithra-Ciilt” 
which contains an attempt at a comparative history of the religions 
of Mithra and Clirlsts as Is shown by the following headings: '*Tlie 
traces of Mlthraism in Christianity” and "The elements of Mithra- 
Cult appropriated by Christianity.” 

The writer states his views clearly in the following words: — 
"Even, during this twentieth century, some of the bigoted Christian 
scholars persistently labour, like the Christians of the third and 
fourth centuries, to conceal the truth. But some of the learned 
and impartial authors, w^ho consider all knowledge and science as 
sacred, and to whom all knowledge is esteemable, as any prophet 
or, angel, have' not hesitated , from telling, the truth. They openly 
write that some principles, and most of the formal rites of the faith 
':of Christ, are .derived from"lvEthraism. . .'.From the smallest things, 
just like bells, to the highest beliefs, such as Christ sacrificed his 
■life ior^ the';,,;sake 'Of ..the salvation of '.mankind— ail these a,i*e taken 
..from ..the , M.ithra'-Cult.” ' 

.■v This is, „ no, doubt, a,: sweeping assartion. Unhappily, , it does not 
fest ■ on , a ^ careful : examination of the . documents, on an accurate 
comparison of the terms to be compars.d5 or on a solid .argumentation. 

No o.ne- will deny, that. a': cult may borrow elements existing .in 
another cult. But there : is, borrowing and ■ borrowing. If one cult 
takes from another, characteristic rites 'or doctrines, which, consti- 
. tute for it really new acquisitions, we may and must speak of subs- 
, tantiai dependence, of "appropriation and usurpation”.^ / But' if ■'a 

^September 1933, pp. 255-280. 

“Passages between inverted commas in the foiiowing pages are taken, unless 
otherwise stated from the article at hand, but Italics are mine. 
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cult is found to have a. few of ' those secondary rites which are com- 
mon to many religions, simply •because they are human, it would 
be preposterous to speak of "appropriation and usurpation.” The 
similarity of two forms of worship in a few such' rites is ' of small 
consequence. It might be a matter of research for the historian to 
ascertain the origin of the ritual use of water, music and bells, or of 
the kneeling posture during prayer which we meet with in both 
Christianity and Mithraism. Have both cults discovered and 
adopted them on their OAvn accord? Has Christianity taken them 
from Mithraism, or from another religion; or again, Mithraism 
from Christianity, or another cult? Whatever may be the result 
of this investigation, such trifling points of similarity would entitle 
nobody to speak of appropriation or usurpation. 

Christianity has, in fact, taken, in course of time, some of these 
secondary ceremonies from non-christian religions — ^we do not say 
from Mithraism. But it has transformed and penetrated with its 
own spirit what it has taken from elsewhere; and generally, it has 
borrowed ceremonies with a view to eradicate more surely the pagan 
habits of its recent converts and the better to imbue the new 
Christians with its own religious conceptions. As for characteristic 
rites and any point of doctrine, we could prove that Christianity has 
never appropriated anything, either from Mithraism or any other 
pagan religion. Catholic works, treating these questions and satis- 
fying the severest exigencies of historical criticism, are not difficult 
to find. Our purpose however, more practical and imposed upon 
us by the article published in The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society, is before all to show that Professor Poure-Davoud’s 
article does not satisfy the requirements of historical and critical 
research and that it does not contain a single proof that Christianity 
has appropriated any rite or belief at all from Mithraism. 

We first remark that the Professor does not show himself well 
acquainted with Christianity. He speaks of Christian beliefs and 
practices which do not exist, e.g., of prayers being , said towards ^the 
East, South and West at different times of the day; of Ascension as 
falling on a Sunday, whereas it cannot but fall on a Thursday; of 
the "bridge across the infernal fire”. These utterances are not the 
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only ones, which point to an ignorances hardily to be condoned in one 
who assumes to explain the origins of Christian doctrines and cere- 
monies.^ 

The great authority on Mithraism is M. F, Ciimont. Professor 
'Poure-Davoud repeatedly translates or summarizes. passages. from the 
works of the Belgian savant, without even mentioning his source 
of information.'^ ' 'Without taking the same liberty, we, cannot 
but acknowledge our immense indebtedness to the indispensable 
works of the same writer. 

Nor any random method leads to well estabiis.hed and deter- 
mined conclusions. In comparative history, as is the present case, 
a vague similarity of some beliefs and rites in two cults does not 
of itself constitute a proof of dependence. The following remarks 
will not, therefore, be out of place: — 

L B.e£ore .ail, it is .necessary to consider the essential elements 
and the sum-total or complex of the beliefs and ceremonies which 
exist in the religions to be compared. Indeed, in all religions, 
however much alien to one another, some traits of similarity are 
bound to exist. Man after all is everywhere man, and the ways 
by which he can express his feelings to the divinity are limited in 
number. Some secondary similarities, existing between two reli- 
gions, are not, therefore, at once signs of dependence, any more 
than the secondary similarities existing between a Chinese, 
a Negro and a European prove that they are of the same 
■race. As for the beliefs and characteristics which present a prima 
facie characteristic resemblance, it is of the utmost importance — 
we do not want to draw rash conclusions — to examine and 
state accurately what these concretely are and really mean in each 

® Names are often spelled inaccurately: Licibus (twice for Licinlm), Dio 
Cassus {Cassius) i Lucuis {Lucius)^ Vosages (Vosgt’s), e/r. The 
expression "Sol Natalis Iiivicti*’ which is found in one of the rare express 
■quotations from M. F. Cuinont, is incomprehensible and found nowhere in 
that writer, who uses "Natalis Solis Iiivicti” in reference to the birthday of 
the unconquerable Sun, 

We point out only one instance; pp. 267-Z6B, to be compared wdth M. F. 
Gumont’s Lcs Mys feres de Mithra (1902 2nd. Ed.) p. 29, SeTeral historical 
inaccuracies have crept into this passage, which are net found in the W'ork of 
M. F. Cuniont, And this is not the only , case.— All our quotations from M. F. 
Cumont are from this work, unless otherwise expressly stated. 
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religion. What does follow from the ^fact, for instance, that two 
religions have "offerings, supplication’*, a ritual immolation and a 
sacrificial meal? ^ Ahsolutely nothing;- for if these apparently 
characteristic actions separate sharply the re-ligious life of an} 
man or society from their private and civil life, it is 
precisely because they are essential to all religions, however 
diverse these religions may be. On the ..principle that parallelism 
or analogy indicates at once dependence,' one might as well say that 
the use of the bow and arrov/, proper to some peoples in India, 
Australia and America, was borrowed, by the one from the other. 

2 . More than one reliable method, it is true, may be followed 
in com,parative history of religions. The starting point and order 
of discussion may vary. The historian can start by pointing out a 
few well characterized beliefs and ceremonies, or again a great 
mimber of less characterized beliefs and ceremonies. In both cases, 
however, it must be shown that the coincidences cannot be due to 
both religions drawing simply from the common store of human 
nature, their own founder, or a third religion. It remains further 
to be examined which of the two cults has influenced the other; 
for it is not out of the question e,g,, that an older cult tries to 
compete with a younger competitor , by appropriating to itself 
something of the riches of its new rival.— The historian can follow 
another method. He can first produce arguments tending to show 
that in a determined worship there exists a; tendency to enrich it- 
self with the goods of others. Provided that ' fact is well estab- 
lished, the theory of essential appropriations enters into the domain 
of probability. If then points of contact in- time and place and 
similarity of tenets are discovered, the probability will grow and 
may, in certain ■ cases, even reach certitude. -'.But, if on the con- 
trary, arguments are produced which establish the exclusiveness of 
a religion and its constant and utter antipathy to the doctrines and 
riteS' of its neighbours, only strong .and positive arguments will 
, permit , the assertion ' that there have been effective borrowing and 
. dependence. Oil its' part. 

; .3 . solution, should-be preferred. Hence, 

it is not 'historically prudent to presume e,g.,'that a creed has under- 
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gone the infliience of a religion very different in its conceptions— 
when another, obvious, explanation is at hand. Again, if a creed 
appears at a time and in a place and environment where an older 
creed flourished vrhich can account for the substance and most of 
the details of the new creed, it is uncritical to affirm, except with 
strong proofs that this new creed has nothing to do with that con- 
genial creed and that it is, on the contrary, indebted to some other. 

4. Finally, it is hardly necessary, to state that; nO' liistorkn 
worthy of the name . can write without making a diligent and ac- 
curate investigation of the documents, especially of those contem- 
poraneous with the period studied. 

These principles, so essential to comparative histor}^ are 
strangely overlooked in the article before us. And to begin with 
the principles mentioned in the last place: it is a fact that the 
Founder and first preachers of Christianity were confirmed Jews, 
that from their youth they had observed all the ceremonies of the 
Jewish religion and that during their whole life they faithfully 
adhered to all its beliefs. The Jewish religion was deeply rooted in 
their country and practised there for more than a millennium. All 
the beliefs of the Jews are now beliefs of the Christians] Have we 
then to recur to Mithraism to explain even one of the' beliefs com- 
mon to Judaism and Christianity? 

The sacred and official Literature of the Jew’s is still extant, as 
are also the books of the New Testament. Both contain much 
doctrine and history. Yet the Professor does hot once use the Old 
Testament*^ and does not as much as refer to the New Testament, 
although it is full of the doctrines and rites of early Christianity. 
We shall later have to come back on 'this question; in the meantime 
we only remark that in the article at hand we have an attempt at 
comparative history which completely neglects the most abundant 
sources of information available about one of the two terms com- 
pared, ^ 

Perhaps the Professor proposes to establish an a priori probability 
of Christianity's having borrowed beliefs and rites from Mithraism? 
We are repeatedly told that Mithraism was of “long standing” and 

® Except for its mention of a certain Mithra-Dat, 
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"deeply rooted’^ , This is,' in fact, an argument in favour of the 
possibility — -perhaps some probability — of Ghristianity’s borrowing 
from Mithraism provided, however, that^ Mithraism was of long 
standing and exercised its influence in the very countries where 
Christianity appeared and developed. Now, this condition is in no 
way fuliilled. The facts are as follows: no trace at all of Mithraic 
monuments has ever been found in Palestine, where Christianity was 
born; scarcely any trace of it has been discovered in the rather exten- 
sive Greek speaking countries, where Christianity first spread 
(Greece,® Macedonia, the Roman Province of Asia, Syria, 
Phoenicia, Eg3^pt, Cyprus, Crete "Mithra/’ says M. Cumont, 
^^never conquered many followers in the Greek or Hellenized 
countries.” Wq do not deny that "the religions of Christ and 
Mithra both entered Europe simultaneously”, viz., about 70 A.D; 
but the Mithraic cult entered it in the north along the Danube,® 

® Tlie Professor contradicts our statement about Greece. He says that 
according to Plutarch the pirates of Cilicia performed their rites and offered 
sacrifices **to Mithra on Mount Olympia, i.e., in the very place, which has always 
been the headquarters of the Greek gods. But if Plutarch mentions Olympus, it 
is not he who tries to make us believe that the pirates of Cilicia, who were the 
terror of the Greek, undertook a journey of 800 miles and were allowed to 
enter the territory of their enemies for the performance of their worship. The 
solution is much more simple and obvious: the Olympus mentioned by Plutarch 
is the Town of Olympus in Lycia, in the very country of the Cilkian pirates. 
[The Professor is not happy in this reference. Cilicia was not the city of 
Tarsus, but a country: the sacred Olympus of the Greeks was a mountain in the 
north: Olympia was not a mountain, but a city in Elis in the south of Greece. 
ED.]. 

'’'The Professor says: ''Looking at the map of the ancient Roman Empire 
(at the end of the 2nd, century A. D.), we can say that 2 # no comitry any god 
or angel or prophet equalled Mithra in fame.”' M. Cumont has a special wap 
showing the diffusion of the Mysteries of Mithra in the Roman Empire through 
all the centuries. It indicates traces of the Mithraic monuments at Piraeus in 

Greece, at Amorium and perhaps Acmonia in the Province of Asia Minor, at 

Sahin in Syria, at Sidon in Phoenicia, at Alexandria and Memphis in Egypt; none 
in Macedonia, Bithynia, Cyprus, Crete; i.e., seven in all in these Greek speaking 
countries. Cf. Cumont, o.c., Ch. II, about the Propagation of Mithraism. in the 
.Roman , Empire. 

®On the spread of Mithraism at the end of the second century A.D., the 
Professor says: "In short, on the continent of Europe, the sphere of influence of 
Mithra extended from the shores of the Black Sea to Ecosse. In Africa it 

reached the borders of Sahara.” One gets the- impression that the whole of 

Europe was occupied. Cumont (o.c., p. 56) makes a most important restriction: 
"From shores of the Black Sea till the mountains of Scotland and on the borders 
of the Sahara, all along the old Roman Boundaries (tout le long de Tancienne 
frontiere romaine) the Mithraic monuments abound.” 
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whereas CHristianity spread , from the Province of Asia 

and Greece, that is, from the east.' We have yet to wait another 
eighty years before both cults meet elsewhere than in Rome. ‘*The 
territories of the two religious powers”, M. Cumont notes, *'did not 
coincide, and both could ' spread for a pretty long time without 
.coming directly into conflict.”® ■■ The Professor’s statement that 
'"when the -religion of Christ .came into Europe, it found itself face 
io face with a long standing religion” is, therefore, historically 
groundless. Does, not the probability of Christianity’s having 
appropriated tenets and rites of Mithraism vanish, when, ' on the 
one hand, the earliest date of. contact has to be put well after 70 
A.D., whilst, on the other hand,, extant historical documents, 
written before that date, alread};^ witness to the beliefs and essential 
rites of Christianity? 

It is not only the distance which separated both religions 
during the first fifty — not to say one hundred — je^rs of Chris- 
tianity which renders it most improbable that the two cults have 
seriousty interacted. The very nature of Christianity, as the docu- 
ments shov\^ it to us from its first appearance and during its further 
history, makes any substantial appropriation on its part from the 
polytheistic cults a priori most improbable. This reason would 
hold, even if it were proved that the Mitliraic tvorsliip flourished 
in the very countries where the Christian religion appeared and 
first spread. 

As a matter of fact the Christians have always shown them- 
selves uncompromising monotheists. They were always ready to 
sustain the severest and longest persecutions rather than adore the 
Emperors or any god of the polytheistic or s5mcretic cults Those 
among them who, yielding to the torments, chose to offer incense 
on the heathen altars were considered as apostates and renegades. 
ChrisStianity had therefore nothing of the broad tolerance peculiar 
to so many religions of the Roman Empire, Mithraism included. 
From it very beginning it showed itself absolutely exclusive in its 
beliefs, and never would the Church, in all that was essential, hold 
any truce with paganism. 


'’O.r., p. 160 . 
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Sucli being the case,- must not. a: scholar, consider it a priori 
most unlikely and improbable that ■ Christianity should ■ have 
appropriated to itself any substantial element — belief or rite — 
from any of its polytheistic and heathen- rivals? The Mithraic 
cult was one of these. Its power may in the third century have 
surpassed that of the other heathen cults. This was due to the 
fact that Ivdithraism opened its doors to the very different creeds 
of Persia, Syria and Phrygia, and enjoyed the powerful protection 
of the Roman Emperors. But, although the Mithraic worship may 
compare favourably with other syncretic cults of the first centu- 
ries of our era, its conceptions are at the antipodes of Cliristianity* 
'"The two systems were separated by an impassable gulf’’, says M. 
Dili,^^ a witness in no way partial to Catholicism. 

It must be said, however, that Professor Poure-Davoud uses 
an argument which he proposes as an explict and direct proof for 
the dependence of Christianity on Ivlithraism. Armed with 
antecedent and consequent, this argument has the advantage of 
being absolutely clear; *'The new-born religion,” he says, '‘did 
not possess under any form the rites or ceremonies or a book, even 
from its own founder Christ. Consequently, it could not hut copy 
the foreign ceremonies and the usages or in other words, it had to 
appropriate to itself at least the apparent forms of its rival.” In 
this important statement or process of reasoning one detail is exact, 
viz, that Christ did not, personally, wiite a book. All the rest is 
wrong; logically, psychologically and historically. 

Logically, the consequent does not follow; for, taking even 
the antecede.nt to be true, why — ^if Christianity had to appropriate 
— could it not have copied from, say, the Mysteries of Eleusis, of 
Samothracia, of Epidaurus, of Isis and ■ Osiris, ■ of Venus and .Adonis, 
of Orphism, or from other pagan cults^^ which existed in various 
parts of the Roman Empire? V^hy only from Mitliraism? 

Psychologically: — ^The Professor rightly calls Christ the founder 
of' Christianity. Is . it possible . to - have the founder . of; a , religion ■ who , ■ 

Roman Soch’iy from Nero to Aurelms, p, 622 sq. 

The cult of Jupiter DoHchenus was practised in Cornmagena concurrently 
with Mithruxsm and made at the same time as the latter the tour o£ the Roman 
Empire. (E. Cumont, o.c., p. 30 ). 
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does : not teach ' any doctrine, or impose any rite on . his 
followers? Even if & religion possessed no writings, are 
we allowed to assert, on this account, that it is a religion with- 
out rites and beliefs of its own? Is not the living word of the 
founder of a cult or ' philosophy a richer source than any book? 
Pythagoras did not , write; yet was not his ' doctrine, were not his 
directions kept by liis disciples, who persistently repeated; Ipse dixit? 
Many religions have lived for centuries- without a written book. We 
do well when we acknowledge our ignorance about their original 
beliefs and rites; but who can affirm that they did not possess any 
belief or rite? 

Historicdly : — If a historian shows himself more exacting in the 
case of Christianity and requires written documents, we can fully 
satisfy him. Christianity possessed written works from its very first 
generation. The Professor’s assertion that ''the new-born religion 
did not possess under any form the rites or ceremonies or a book” 
is not only historically false, but simply astounding in its boldness. 
Are there not the Gospels of SS. Matthew, Mark and I.uke, con- 
taining the preaching of Christ? Are there not the Acts of the 
Apostles, narrating the spread of Christianity from the death of 
Christ till the year 62 A.D.? Are there not the Epistles of St. Paul 
and other Apostles, so full of the primitive Christian doctrines? 
Have not most of these been written before 70 A.D.? And, not 
to speak of beliefs, do not these writings record essential rites of 
Christianity, for instance, Baptism, Eucharist, Confirmation, imposi- 
tion of hands to confer the Priesthood, Unction for the dying? 

The New Testament does testify to primitive Christian rites: 
the Professor denies the existence of any rites or any book in 
early Christianity. Are we to suppose then' that he is unaware of 
the existence of the New Testament, even of the Gospels, 
which are the most widespread writings in the : world and 
available everywhere for a few annas? '/If, ^ knowing' them, 
contents, he rejects their early date or their historical trustworthi- 
ness, he might at least, as a historian, say so and prove his views; for 
he himself declares that "impartial authors” must "consider all 
knowledge and science as sacred” 'and may not "ccmceal the truth”. 
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■ Tile above remarks, can oiily strengthen the view,. ’.that ,, the 
method followed in the . article, is not likely to lead to .any reliable 
conclusion. The ' ' presumption remains, at least equally ' strong, 
against the dependence of Christianity on Mithraism. 

Yet presumptions must yield to facts. .We are therefore ready 
to admit ''appropriations and usurpations” if well-established facts 
are brought forward. We draw attention, however,' to two,, points: 
first, that, owing , to ^ the above mentioned ^ presumption, the .onus 
pfobmdi lies 'wdth the., Professor; and secondly, that -the enumeration 
.of some coincidences between the beliefs and rites of the two religions 
"C.aiiGOt at once , be ' taken as a proof of interdependence. , A theory 
that has so much against it ought to be substantiated with .so.me,thmg 
more .than .superfical comparisons. ^ We shall assume the ungrate- 
ful task of examining the beliefs and rites in. which we .are asked 
to see a dependence of Christianity on Mithraism. ■ However .dry 
.this part of our pap'Cr may be,, it .will, throw lighn.o.n „the.want of 
method and criticism i.n .the article under discussion. 

We begin with, the assertions that -relate ...principally to matters 
of doctrine .: . 

, ' L We are, told: ■ ''The,.' religion'' of Mi^^ existed in the 
Roman Empire for more than three hundred years, and a. good 
many of its principles and usages have remained in the religion of 
Christ, e.g. offerings, supplication, the day of Judgment, the 
belief about the bridge across the infernal fire, purgatory, heaven, 
iieii, account, and proporrioii of good' and bad actions and the 
future retribution of virtue and vice.” As for' the determination 
of time in this statement, we repeat — ^it is of ' importance — that 
these "more than three hundred years” -mean the 2nd and follow- 
ing centuries until the 5 th and begin zhout 100 A.D., when the 
doctrines alluded to had been for several decades the object of a 
very definite Christian teaching. Further, this teaching and its 
meaning in Christianity was quite different ' from the Mithraic 
conceptions. It is only by using the vaguest and most general 
terms that one can hope to produce the impression of similarity 
between these beliefs in the two cults,. -.But by that process one 
may discover similar points of contact , with '■ any other religion! 

' 5 . 
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Tlie Professor ought to show that the similarities with the worship 
of Mithra are striking and characteristic, and not merely superficial* 
He affirms, without even an attempt at a proof, that, there is 
dependence. When we examine the examples he gives, it becomes 
a challenge 'to all critical sense to speak of community of doctrine or 
appropriation.^^ 

2. ''The highest ' belief s, such as Christ sacrifiiced his life for 
the sake of salvation, of mankind — are taken from the Mithra-Cult.'' 
Let us listen to some details of the slaying of the bull by Mithra 
and we shall , be edified. Mithra is not put to death; Christ is. 
The. death of Christ is a sacrifice; the slaying of the bull by Mithra 
is not.^®' Christ is Priest and Victim; Mithra is neither priest 
nor victim. The death of Christ is a fact of history; Mithra 
and the slaying of the bull are myths. According to the 
legend the command to kill the bull is given to Mithra by 
the messenger of the Sun, viz,, the Crow. It is unwillingly that 
he executes the order and pierces with his dagger the flank of the 
animal, A miracle now takes place; from the bull’s body grow up 
grains, creepers and grapes; the serpent, scorpion and ant try to 
poison this wonderful source of life, but in vain. The Moon 

’^In Mitliraic belief, the soul pre-exists to its being united to the body. 
After death, the judgment does not take place at once; for three nights still the 
human soul hovers about the dead. Only then, Mithra, Sraosha and Rashnu sit 
as judges. Afterwards the souls have to pass over the Chanvat bridge which 
is guarded by angels and spiritual dogs. To the pious souls the bridge oftcrs a 
wide passage, so that they cross it easily. These souls have to ascend the ladder 
through the spheres of the seven Planets, separated by as many gates of di:tfereiit 
metals. At each of the gates, they are freed, as of a garment, of one passion. 
Finally, pure of all vice and sensuality, they reach heaven, where ambrosia will 
ensure immortality to them. For the wicked the Chanvat bridge is as sharp as 
the edge of a razor and they fall headlong into the infernal darkness. Hell is, 
however, not eternal; but lasts only till the day of the Renovation. Between 
heaven and hell there is an intermediary place, hamista^any destined for those 
whose righteousness exactly equals their sins; there the souls will su0er only 
from the heat in summer and the cold in winter. — dispense with many details 
which would only further show how little judgment, heaven, hell, purgatory, 
etc,, can be called similar in the Mithraic and Christian religions. Cf. Frof, A. 
Carnoy, in Christus (Beauchesne, Paris, 1$23 4th. Ed.) p. 38; M. N, Dhaila, 
Zorominm Theology (New York, 1914) p. SS sq; F. Cumont, ox,, p. 119 sq. 

is true that the Professor, quoting M. F. Cumont (ox., p. 111-113), 
a&ms that Mithra sacrificed ike bull. But the Belgian savant says on the 
contrary that Mithra killed (tuer) the Bull, and he expressly states that there 
is question only of killing, not of sacrificing. (Textes et Mmuments figures 
relatifs aux Mysieres de Mithra, p. 124). 
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purifies the seed of the bull and from it all kinds of useful animals 
are born. Mithra's faithful dog preserves the soul of the bull, which 
ascends heavenward to become the guardian of the herds and flocks. 
—There is no idea of the redemption of mankind in all this. , We 
And here something of the naturalistic and' astrological aspects of 
the Mithra-worship. What has the redeeming death, of Christ in 
common with such fanciful legends? Has perhaps Jviithra become 
a historical person and Christ a myth? . The learned and prudent 
M. F. Ciimont gives the following rule: ''Resemblances do not 
necessarily suppose imitation’k^^ But we are now made to believe 
that not even resemblance is needed to prove dependence and that 
Christianity has usurped the belief of Mithra the bull-slayer 
Rash conclusions, misquotation and vagueness^® in the statements 
go here hand in hand. 

3. But it is still more in ceremonies and rites than in matters 
of doctrine that the Professor emphasizes the dependence of Chris- 
tianity on Mithraism. 'Tn the Zoroastrian religion,” he states, "the 
priests used to consecrate bread and water, mix it with Haoma, 
Sanskrit Soma, and used to eat it during certain religious ceremonies. 
Also this ancient custom of the Persians accompanied Mithra into 
Europe. But as there was no Haoma plant in Europe, so that a 
particular extract could be squeezed out of it, the extracted Juice 
of the fresh twigs of vine was used .... Gradually, the juice of the 

p. 165. The same rule is given in Les Keligiom Orientahs dam le 
Vagamsme Komaht) Paris, 1906, p. xiii) where M. Cumont denies interdependence 
in the case of similarities at Erst sight striking. 

^''“The sah^aiion of the world is in this sacrifice*^ of Mithra, says the 
Professor; and this accounts for the belief that *‘Christ sacrificed his life for the 
salvation of m unkind . This intentional parallelism is worth noting. Although 
in the case of Mithraism there is no question of salvation of the sinful world, 
no nmre than of sacrifice, expressions are chosen which are apt to convey a 
faihicious impression of similarity. 

^*^Hcre is one more instance of vagueness in the statements: *'When at 
present the Christians celebrate the Crucifixion and the Ascension of Christ, a 
holiday was customary with the worshippers of Mithra.” As among the 
Christians the Crucifixion of Christ can be celebrated as early as March 20 and 
the Ascension as late as June 4, it is no wonder that within this long period of 
two months and a half Mithraism had a feast! Further, it is not said of which 
Mlthraic feast there is question. I imagine that, if xt was a sorrowful one, it 
must have been copied in the Christian Crucifixion; if, on the contrary, a joyful 
one, by the Christian Ascension! Is this the accuracy and precision required in 
a historical study? 
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fmit of vine, i.e., wine was substituted for the pressed juice of the: 
twigs of the vine-tree. . . .The round loaves of breads, which were 
used in the religion of Mithra, just, as it is coiBiiion amongst the 
present Zoroastrians, was either four or six in nu.mber. The Avestaii 
word for the 'bread is Draona, and its present form is 'Darunh All 
these ceremonies were transferred from Mithraisni to Christianity, 

and they still remain therein- The Christian term ■ 'Eucharist" 

means the wine and bread used in the ceremonies and considered as 
the blood and flesh and the soul of Christ. They are the very Horn 
and Damn of Mithra, and merely the names are changed."® 

It' is the time to apply a few of the principles that we have 
enumerated in the first part of this article. One must enter into 
details and notice, not only the partial and superficial coincidences, 
but also the divergences; and these are manifest. In 
Christianity it is nowhere said that there should be round 
loaves^ either four or six in number; the Professor is simply 
inventing. This takes away from his enumeration a similarity that 
might be styled characteristic if it were really common to Chris- 
tianity and Mithraism. The Professor mentions two things in the 
Christian rite: bread and wine;^"^ in the Mithraic, a third is added: 
a cup of water; he admits therefore himself that not 'merely the 
names are changed." Then, whereas in the Christian rite genuine 
wine is indispensable and can be replaced by no substitute, in the 
Mithraic rite there is indifferently question of Haoma or "juice of 
fresh twigs of the vine” or wine; and water is more important than 
this Haoma or wine. Further in the Christian rite the bread and 
wine are changed into the sanctifying Body and Blood of Christ, 
and this change differentiates the Eucharist from ordinary bread and 
wine; in Mithraism there is no question of anything of the sort; 
Mithra is not even symbolized by the offering. Finally, it is in no 

fhe Professor rightly does not insist on the use of water in the Christian 

; . ■■ 

'"^®The statement that the Zoroasrrian '"priests used to consecrate bread and 
water"’, taken by the Professor from M, Cumont (o,c., p. 133 ) is not meant by 
this author to point to a dependence on the part of Christianity, In this con- 
nection the following statement of his is worth noting. “We may speak of . , . . 
a supper of Mithra* and his companions, but only as we might of 'the vassal- 
princes of the Empire’, or 'the Socialisrii of Diocletian*. It is a literary device 
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way certain that in the "West wine was substituted by Mithra 
worshippers for the unavailable Haoma used in the East; this is a 
conjecture confirmed by no Mthraic ' monument7^ It may very 
well be thatj in the West, Mithraism used only bread and water. 
How then, can anyone affirm and without hesitation, that the 
Christian Eucharist is ^*the very Horn and Damn, and merely, the 
names are changed?*’ We are not sure as to what the Mithraic 
ceremony was exactly. The divergences at any rate are manifest 
and manifold and should prevent a prudent historian from asserting 
dependence. Or rather, the presumptions, of which we have spoken 
before, should make him say that the theory that Christianity bor- 
rowed from Mithraism is far-fetched and unwise. Besides, the 
Gospels and the Epistles of St. Paul testify to the institution of the 
Eucharist by Christ. It was not therefore borrowed later on from 
Mithraism. 

4. ‘‘'Both the groups used to take the holy bath at the time 
of initiation” — a sufficient sign that the Christian Baptism was 
"copied” from Mithraism! Is it not, on the contrary, common- 
sense to say with C. Martindale that "ablution, significant of moral 
purification, is symbolism to ail minds alike?”^^ Several cults 
contemporaneous wfith Christianity used ablutions with water.^^ 
Have they all borrowed the ceremony from Mithraism? And why 
does the Professor pass over in silence the characteristic Mithraic 
initiations with honey and blood and speak only of the one with 
water? . 

meant to bring out an .analogy, or to indicate vividly and approximately a parallel. 
A word is not a demonstration and one should not hastily conclude from an 
analogy to an influence, preconceived judgments are always the most serious 
ohs facie to an exact knowledge of the past/^ (Les Religions Orientates , p. xii), 

Cf. C. C. Martindale, in Chrisfus, p. 527; and F, Cumont, o.c., p. 133, 
who says aboi't the Mithraic rite: "They placed before the initiate a loaf and 
a cup full of water, over which the priest pronounced the sacred formulas. 
[To the water] wine was then presumably mixed {on melait sans doute ensuite 

dti vm) d' .'■■■■ 

^Lectures on the History of Religions (London, 1910, VoL 11) The Reli- 
gion of Mithra, p. 28. 

"There is nothing to be drawn from this common fund of religious ideas, 
and it would be an unpardonable fallacy to transform these similitudes into 
proofs of interdependence,’’ F. Prat, The Theology of SL Paul, transl. J. L. 
Stoddard, 1927, Vol 11, p. 38^. 
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„ ' ' The Professor is not yet satisfied' with these appropriations. 

Almost the whole '' he says, *'of the customs and ceremonial part 
pertaining to Mithraism has been transplanted into the religion of 
Christ*’* We shall therefore mention some Mithraic rites: ceremonial 
use of honey and milk; stripes; dramatic representations of suffer- 
ing and. , torment to try the initiate; masks and animal disguises; 
sacred caves, and crypts; seven- degrees of initiation (one may 
obtain . successively the rank of Crow, Veiled, Soldie,r, .Lion, Per- 
sian, Racer of the sun, Father) ; offering of a garland on a sword 
to the Soldier who declares that Mithra is his only crown; a special 
service daily in honour of the Planet to which the day of the week 
was sacred; a bath with the blood of a victim slain above the head 
of a candidate.^^ None of these rites are found in Christianity. 
The list could still be notably lengthened. 

Before concluding, let us put side by side two statements 
from Prof. Davoud*s article: first, the text just mentioned that 
^^almost the whole" of the Mithraic ceremonies was transplanted 
into Christianity; and then, that of the formal rites of the 

faith of Christ are derived from Mithraism**. In good logic then 
almost the whole of the Christian and of the Mthraic Ritual must 
be one and the same. Are we dreaming? M. Cumont says that any 
account of history which makes one of the two cults equivalent or 
noticeably parallel to the other can only be styled a "karicature.**^^ 
The article before us draws that caricature masterfully. 

The two religions compared by Professor Poure-Davoud are 
vastly different from each other in their characteristic aspects; the 
similarities they present are such that only a superficial observer 
can ■ consider,', them as of.' importance. The steady opposition 
of Christianity towards any form of syncretism and polytheism; 
the historical evidence we possess about the doctrines and 
substantial rites of primitive Christianity; its appearance in a 
country where Mithraism never entered; — these exclude the 
influence of Mithraism on any of its beliefs and characteristic 

^F. Cumont, o,c., p, 20 sq, 126 sq., 154, etc. The same antlior says? 

Mithraism was involved, in spite of its austerity, in a questionable alliance with 
the orgiastic cult of the mistress of Attis (Cybele).** Useless to insist, 
p. la. 
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rites. 

, We make no difficulty in acknowledging that the Christian 
Church assigned the feast. o£ the Nativity of Christ to December 
25 , ' probably' because on that day was celebrated the pagan feast of 
sol Invictm or Natalis Invicti {Mitbrae)^ which, be it said in 
passing, was not originally Mithraic. We say '^probably'*, because 
the question is a disputed one. The great scholar L. Duchesiie’^'^ 
attributes the iixing of Christmas ' on this day- to considerations that 
have no relation to any pagan feast. Others hold, with better reasons 
according to us, that the choice of the date was due to the wish 
to supplant more easily the heathen festival which we have just 
mentioned. In 33 5 A.D.,"® i.e.,' at the time we find Christmas 
celebrated in Rome, Mithraism had lost its influence and 'Vas on 
the wane” in the West. Who can reasonably give the name of 
''usurpation” to the choice of December 25 for Christmas and speak 
here of the '"dependence” of Christianity on waning Mithraism.^^ 

In such a subject as the comparison between the Christian and 
Mithraic cults, circumspection and prudence are required. The 
most precise sources of information are early Christian writers. 
The Professor refuses them any credit. They "aimed at proving 
the futility of the Mithra-Cult and propriety of their own faith. 
Thus, for the critical study of the history of religion, this extremely 
prejudiced information becomes useless, and it is repugnant to the 
'Persian sense of national isnP\^'^ The other sources of information 

Origines Jn Quite Charetkn (Paris, 1905, 5th ed. p. 265 sq. 

Botte, Les Origines de la Noel et de l^Epiphanie (Louvain, 1932) p. 54; 
cf. L. Eisenhofer. Handbuch der KathoUschen Litnrgik (Freiburg I B., 1932) 
,Voi. . I, p. 665. 

The Professor says "that the December 25, had to be declared the birthday 
o£ Christ as late as nearly fo7ir centuries after him.’" In the fifth century 
Mithraism in the West was no more "on the wane”, but dead. How, if the 
aftlnnation were true, could it influence Christianity from the grave? But 
the statement is wrong by one century. 

““^Whatever be said of the prejudices and supposed uselessness of the early 
Catholic writers, the point at issue between Christianity and Mithraism is 
certainly outside any question oi N atmtalism. The concern of the historian is 
not Nationalism hut Truth. The Mithraic cult, which no one any longer 
considers as true, is as much beyond the pale of any nationalism to-day as the 
cult of Zeus is to a modern Greek. Catholicism claims to be the only true, and 
consequently universal, religion; it is free from all nationalism and welcomes 
and embraces alike all nations. 
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are for; the most part inscriptions, engravings and ruins, the inter- 
.pretation of .which is very delicate and often purely conjectural.-*^ 
Yet the Professor neither doubts nor hesitates; the few rites and 
beliefs- that present the vaguest similarity with Christianity are at 
once .identified, What is overlooked is that, one part of the so- 
called, "appropriations and usurpations” is easily explained by the 
fact that;, both ,cults are cults of men and that , the other, part 
resists any comparison, unless one plays havoc ■with all methods 
and prudence. How one can venture, to speak of '-'many, .exactly 
similar rites” is simply incomprehensible. 

The obvious solution of Christianity’s having inherited f,rom 
Judaism or from its own Founder, is not even considered, nor is the 
possibility — M. F. Cumont says "probability” — mentioned that 
Mithraism, which has shown itself broadly hospitable to the beliefs 
and rites of various religions, may have borrowed some details from 
Christianity as well. 

Vague or inexact statements as well as bold assertions abound, 
while writers are misquoted, documents are passed over in silence, 
chronology is neglected, logic suffers a great deal. The Jewish 
and early Christian books are not opened. The many pagan reli- 
gions of the Roman Empire do not come under consideration. Onl) 
one thing counts — ^Mithraism, although we know it very im- 
perfectly. We know, however, too much about Mithraism, about 
its conception of the divinity and of man’s destiny, about its rites 
and beliefs, to admit the theory of "appropriations and usurpations” 
by the supernatural religion of the historical person Christ from 
the cult of the mythical Mithra. 

^M. Ciitnont remarks that to write about Mithraism we are more or less 
in the same position as we would be ‘‘had we to write the history of the Church 
in the Middle Ages, if we had at our disposal only the Hebrew Bible and the 
sculptured remains of Roman or Gothic porches.” (Q.r., p. xii). 



THE REVENUE ADMINISTRATION OF MIR QASIM 
IN BIHAR AND BENGAL 

(1760-63) 

By Dr, Nandalal Chatterji, M.A., Ph.D. 

Lecturer^ University of Luchtotv 

It was for matters of revenue and finance alone that Mir Qasim 
had any real aptitude or capacity^ and this is why his revenue 
administration bears the fullest impress of his personal supervision, 
direction, and initiative. Having always had a profound taste 
for Mathematics, he possessed a natural proficiency in controlling 
the revenue accounts, and checldng the financial administration 
in general.^ During his short rule, he completely changed the 
spirit of the revenue system which he had inherited from the 
previous regime, and sought to revolutionise it by introducing 
into it new principles, and reviving in a new form the methods 
and ideas that had once been associated with the administration 
of some of the former Nazims like Jafar Khan, Shuja Khan, or 
Ali Vardi Khan. The laxity, ineiSciency, and corruption that 
had crept into financial administration in recent years deeply 
prejudiced him against the whole system, and the policy under- 
lying it. He determined to clear the revenue administration of 
its chronic wastefulness, jobbery, and irregularities with a high 
hand, and himself set to infuse into it a vigour that was in a way 
unprecedented. Mir Qasim’s revenue administration is therefore 
of peculiar interest. It not only gives a perfect insight into his 
characteristic severity and . oppression, but forms 'the background, 
for the revenue administration of the East India Company in 
.Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa.. 

The Nawab aimed .at thoroughly, overhauling '/'thev .whole 

^ Vansittart’s Nai'rative, II, p, 187. 

®Siyar, (Lucknow Text), p, 712. 
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structiirc o£ tlic rcvcntifi s.cliiiiiiis'trs.tionj snd started witli tlic ref or™ 
mation of' tlie central revenue office. The officials of the former 
regime were all taken to task for alleged misappropriations,, and 
made to disgorge whatever they had been able to amass for them- 
selves.^ With the help of some old ^mutasaddis'' of .AM Vardi Khan, 
the-Nawab was enabled to detect numerous embezzlements.. The 
farmers and collectors who had been similarly reported against were 
all ruthlessly punished, and their private property confiscated indis- 
criminately. In fact, the wealth of the suspected individuals came 
to be regarded as sufficient proof of their guilt. New officials 
were appointed to replace the former incumbents both at 
Miirshidabad, and other places.' During his short rule, there was 
such frequent supersession of officials on the slightest suspicion that 
nobody was safe, and the Nawab was held in great terror on 
account of his suspicious character, and ability in accounts. The 
office of the Diwan, and that of the Naib Diwans changed hands 
several times during his regime, simply because the Nawab could 
not place any reliance on the integrity of his officials. He kept a 
sharp eye on his revenue officials, lest they should misappropriate 
government funds, and meted out exemplary punishments to 
offenders. By sheer terrorism, Mir Qasim soon managed to stamp 
out all corruption and waste. 

It is interesting to note that the Nawab sought to check the 
influence of the Qaiiungos who were the hereditary record officers 
of the parganalis, and as such were in possession of all the essential 
information relating to the value, tenure, measurements, sales, or 
transfers of the lands. By virtue of their position as Registrars of 
the lands tliey^ held a unique office in the revenue system of the 
country. Without their co-operation the efficient collection of the 

^ Siyar, p. 696. 

Muzaffar-namah (Alld. Univ. MS.), p, 304 etc. 

Tai'iHi-i-Muraffari (Alld. Univ. MS.), p. 771. 

Ivliuiasat (J. B. O. R. S., V, p. 351.) 

Beng. Sel. Com., Oct. 26, 1760. (Vice Letter from Vansittart, dated Oct. 
24, 1760.) 

Reflections on the Present Commotions in Bengal, p. 8. 

^ journal of Indian History, Vol. Ill, Part, 2. Vide Mr. Ramsbotliam’s 
article on the Qanungos, His ‘^studies in the land Revenue Plistory of BengaP’ 
(p. 154 etc.) may also be consulted. 
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land-revenue was practically impossible.® ' Mir Qasim was fully 
aware of their importance, and was determined to curb their tradi- 
tional atitliority. He commenced the policy of restricting their 
duties and influence, and did not put any trust in them. He 
eflectiYely restrained their usurpation;® and if he had long been 
ill power, their inordinate consequence would hare absolutely dis- 
appeared. Originally'^ meant to be guides in. the collection^of the 
revenues, and employed as a valuable check on the zemindars and 
government officers, the Qanungos had, with the breakdown ■ of .the 
Mughal government, acquired an excessive power which they only 
too frequently abused to the detriment of the government. The 
Nawab was therefore not unjustified in refusing to repose any con- 
fidence in them. It may be added that after the restoration of 
Mir Jafar, however, the Qanungos again acquired their former 
importance. 

The outstanding feature of Mir Qasim’s revenue policy, how- 
ever, was his pronounced aversion to the zemindars,® He made it 
a settled policy to reduce their power, and bring them under the 
strictest control.® It is clear that, if the Nawab had ruled for a 
sufficiently long period, he would have put an end to the very 
institution of the zemindars. His prejudice against the latter can 
be easily accounted for. 

In the first place, the zemindars were regarded as politically 
dangerous owing to their local influence and resources, and could 
not be depended upon in times of danger and revolution. Ghulam 
Husain who appears to have been strongly prejudiced against the 
zemindars as a class has vindicated the Nawab’s hostility to them 
on the ground that the latter were a set of treacherous, short- 
sighted, and' refractory people always ready to turn against the 
government, and profit by its difficulties.^® 

“ Board of Revenue, Original Consultations, May 18, 1787, No. d3. (Vide 
Mr. Patterson*s report.) . 

Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. II, p. 47, and also p. 66. 

® Siyar, p. 698. 

Khulasat (J.B.O.R.S. V. p. 352). 

Siyar, p. 708. 

Vansittart's Narrative, III, pp. 381-2. 

Siyar, p. 698. 
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In the' second place, some of the zemindars had come, to. occupy 
the,positio.ii of little potentates in their' coiint.ry, and. were, openly 
defiant on the strength of their armies and forts which they had 
at .their, disposal. The powerful zemiiida.rs such as those of 
Burdwan, Birbhum, ■ .Blshnupur, or those of the Bhojpiir /country 
in Bihar possessed large military forces of their own, a.iid with the 
help 'of these' they could frequently rise against the go've.mmeiit, or 
join any .invader.. The Nawab naturally' looked upon the iiiiusiiai 
military resources of these zemindars as a source of real danger to 
his authority. Their hostile conduct during the incursions of the 
Shahzadah convinced him of the immediate necessity of over- 
throwing their power. 

In the third place, .the Nav/ah intended to collect all that the 
ryots paid, and considered the emoluments of the zemindars ■ a huge 
loss to the state. His idea seems to have been that the zemindars 
exacted from the ryots an unduly large amount for themselves, and 
thus defrauded the government of its just share of the revenues. 
The existence of such middlemen v/as therefore bound to appear 
objectionable to the Nawab who wanted to squeeze everything for 
himself, and leave only the minimum amount for the intermediate 
agcncy,^^ 

In the fourth place, the -Na'wab believed that the zemindars 
deliberately and fraudulently concealed the real value of the lands 
thus making it difficult for the government to ascertain and realise 
its proper dues. Collusion, with the corrupt Qanimgos would always 
enable them to hold back all the vital information concerning their 
lands, or profits. 

In the fifth place , many of the^ zemindars earned the ■ displeasure, 
of the Nawab for having been 'reported to have made friends with 
'/the Company’s , with a view to lessen the revenues.: Not 
long, after his accession the Naw..ab 'complaiiied of it to the 'Governor 

^^‘*Origmal Minutes of the Governor-General and Council of Fort William 
on the Settlement and Collection of the Revenues of Bengal, with a Plan of 
Settlement, recommended to the court of, Directors in January, 1776”. By 
Phillip Francis, p. 23. “Minute of Mr. Shore respecting the Permanent Settlement 
of the lands in the Bengal Provinces”, dated June 18, 1789. 

Burke was guilty of very little exaggeration when he declared in the liousc 
of Commons during the trial of Warren Hastings”. . . .he (the Nawab) began a 
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who Iiasteiied to assure' him that the: company’s, mutasaddis would'' be 
puiiisiied in. case they combined with the -zemmdarSj and that no 
attention would be paid to the requests of the latter for the reduc- 
tion of the revenuesd^ 

• In the sixth placcj the zemindars were frequently kno¥/n to have 
lent to, or borrowed from the gentlemen of .the factories, or the 
Company’s giimashtahs,. The active partisanship of the latter was 
alleged to have encouraged the zemindars to withhold large balances 
due to the goveriiment.^'^' 'The Governor had finally to prohibit the 
practice of the factory people to lend to, or borrow from the zemin- 
dars and other subordinates of the governments^ , 

In the seventh place, the zemindars usually under little check 
freely tyrannised over the helpless ryots, and practised every species, 
of imposition and exaction. The Nawab had thus a good ground 
for chastising the rapacious zemindars^ who were guilty of vio- 
lence, o.r opp,ression of any sort. 

Lastly, it is apparent that the Nawab meant to follow in the 
footsteps of one of his distinguished predecessors, Murshid Quli 
Khan/^ who had kept the zemindars under a thorough submission 
and had aimed at putting the collections as far as possible into the 
hands of his own 'amils’ in order to reduce the power of the 
former.^i* 

Mir Qasim’s policy of subverting the order of the hereditary 
landlords was not a novel one. What is significant is that he adopted 
the principle of his predecessors, followed it consistently, and made 
it a prominent feature of his government. That the zemindari 
system in Bengal escaped extinction was really due to the abrupt 
termination of Mir Qasim’s rule. If he had found time to mature 

scene of extortion, liorrible, nefarious, without precedent or example, upon almost 

aii the landed interest of that country began to rack and tear the provinces/* 

Vide E, A. Bond’s speeches, etc. Vol. 1, p. 63. 

^Trans. P. L. L, 17<S1, No. 121. p. 20. 

Abs. R L. R., 17S9~6S, p. 15. 

Trans. P. L. I., 1762, No. 146, p. 77. 

„ „ 1762-3, No. 2, p. 4. 

''"Siyar, p. 712. 

Khulasat (J.B.O.R.S. V. p. 606). 

•^^Vide Maasir-i-Alamgiri, p*, 483, and Maasir-ul-Umara, p. 751. (Vol. Ill- 
Persian Text). ■ 

^^Siyar, p. 65>8. 
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Ills,: plans, the subjects of the state, as Shore pointed out in his 
fanious minute on the permanent settlement of Bengal, **woii!cl have 
been reduced to three classes only, an oppressed peasantry, rapacious 
tax-gatherers, and an over-awing military”.^® Permitted by Mr. 
Vansittart to dismiss^® the Zemindars at his will, the Nawab during 
the very commeacement of his rule dispossessed numerous zemindars 
of Bihar and. appointed^^ his own 'amils* and 'tahsildars". Sub- 
sequently, he imprisoned almost all the principal zemindars of the. 
country .at Monghyr. . His disputes with the English, however, 
proved to be auspicious for the zemindars who welcomed the over-; 
throw of the Nawab with a sigh of relief. 

The prime object of Mir Qasim''s strict revenue administration 
waS' to resume for the benefit of the .central exchequer all the con- 
cealed exactions of the zemindars, fauidars, or jagirdars, and thus 
easily augment the resources of the government. Tliese so-called 
resumptions made by the Nawab were actuated by the desire to 
collect all that the cultivators and ryots actually paid. The profits 
derived from such increased collections were known as 'Kifayeth By 
bringing to account the private exactions, the Nawab made an 
immense increase of revenue. The enhancement %vas made under 
the following heads:— 

(A) ^Kifayai Hast-o-bjd\ This increase demanded on a 
rigorous examination of the rent rolls, and the past 
and present sources of -gross revenue was confi.ned^^- 
to the two great frontier, zemindaries of Birblium and 
Diiiajpur. The major part of Birbhum had been 
assigned since the time of Akbar for the maintenance 
of a ■ local militia to guard the western frontiers, 
hence the rajas of Birbhum, being the Wardens of 
the Western -marches, had considerable resources ^at 
their command, and after the death of Ali Vardi 
Khan even aspired after independence. It was thus 

Fifth Report on East India Affairs, IS 12. 

(Calcutta Reprint) Vol. II. p. 17. 

"^Abs. F. L. I, 1759-65, p. 11. 

“Abs. P. L. R., 1759-65, p. 12 and p. 17. 

Vide Grant s Historical and Corpiparative Analysis o£ tlic Finances of 
Bengal. 
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also a political necessity to resume the assigned laJids> 
scratinise the actual collections, and reduce the 
militia corps of the raja. As the latter would not 
submit peacefully, the Nawab had recourse to military 
operations, and compelled him to accept an enhanced 
assessment, Dinajpur had also been originally lightly 
assessed, and its farming zemindar was alleged to have 
withheld from the government vast profits derived 
from increased cultivation and resumption of jagir 
lands. The total additional revenue resulting from 
the 'hast-o-bud’ investigations in Birbhum and 
Dinajpur was estimated by Mr. James Grant at 
Rs. 14,72, 599.2^ 

(B) ^^Kifayet UmtjdarP, These profits similarly arose from 

the fresh territorial assessments of the various frontier 
districts held by the faujdars who had been clandes- 
tinely exacting for their own benefit large amounts 
in addition to the usual revenue. The Nawab could 
not have tolerated these supposed defalcations, and he 
took steps to bring these concealed collections to the 
credit of the government. The total profits accruing 
from the resumption of the private collections in 
Dacca, Purnea, Rangpur, Rajmahal, Chittagong and 
Burdw an amounted to Rs. 32,15,295 .^^ 

(C) ^^Kifayat Salr, These profits were derived by carrying 

to public credit the fraudulent exactions in custom 
duties etc. The Nawab brought to account the defal- 
cations of the subordinates who had been held to have 
defrauded the government of large profits arising 
from markets, customs, duties, of various licenses. 
The total amount of "*Sair*^ increase was 
• :Rs. 4,58,944.^® 

(D) ^^Resumptions /of ' ike surplus assessments on Jagir 
““ Sivar, p. 698. 

Filth Report, VoL 11, p. 239. 
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' lands'^ The Nawab exhibited an musiial skill in 
resuming the accumulated assessments levied^® by the 
■ ' holders of the important . temporary jagirs, and in- 
cluding this increased amount in the 'jamabandi’ of 
Jafar Khan. The amount so resumed' by the Nawab. 
was no less than Rs, 18,813014. 

: Besides the aforesaid ''resumptions” the Nawab had recourse to 
another questionable expedient of effecting an immediate increase in 
reTenue. Owing to a marked depreciation in the value of silver 
coins, the government had been forced to adopt the practice of 
annual re-coinage in order to compensate itself by subjecting the 
'sikkahs’ of the previous year^"^ to a 'Battah"-^. The 
zemindars, however, used to levy the m’^holej and more frequently 
a larger 'battah* from the ryots on a false plea of indemnification, 
although they had to pay no discount on the coins of the current 
year, in which they were to pay their revenue. Mir Qasim being 
apprised of this fraudulent practice seems to have concluded that 
larger assessment could be easily borne by the country than was 
admitted in the annual *band-o-bast’. On this assumption, he 
ordained a general increase in the levy to the extent ox I Yz annas, 
or 3|32 parts of the existing crown rents. The total increase in 
this manner amounted according to Mr. James Grant, to 
Rs. 4,53,448. The amount was estimated at a slightly lower figure 
by Mr. Verelst whose estimate was adopted in its report by the Com- 
mittee of Secrecy in 1773. According to the latter, the Naw^ab 
made an addition of Rs. 4,50,164-2-9.^^ 

In order to secure the maximum revenue, the Nawab took great 
pains to introduce the strictest economy in the expenses of collec- 
tion, besides detecting and resuming all the concealed exactions of 

Gi*ant’s Historical and comparative Analysis of tlie Finances of Bengal. 

"‘^'According to the mint books of Calcutta, dated Maixii 3, 1760, the 
Murshidabad 'sikkali’ weighed 179’65 grains, 

from Hastings’s "Regulations proposed for the government of 
Bengal” that the Nawab had intended to reduce the 'battah’ and mix an alloy of 
copper in the proportion of 9% with the rupees but these currency reforms were 
never actually carried out. 

^Grant’s Historical and Comparative Analysis of the Finances of Bengal. 
His figure is taken from Muhammad Raza Khan’s assessment. 

Fourth Report from the Committee of Secrecy, 1773, p. 3, and p. 96. 
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the zemindars, farmers, fanjdars and' jagirdars. - He 'appointed 
'amils*'^^ for the ' efficient collection of the revenues, and the latter 
were accountable only to himself Through his amils, the Nawab 
controlled the main springs of the revenue' administration. He 
checked the extraordinary power of the Ray Rayan^^ and cut , down 
the enormous stipends of the intermediate agency 

: It is easy to account' for the Nawab ’s unusual severity in col- 
lections. The very precariousness of his position led him to make 
an exorbitant increase in revenue, and reduce the cost of collection 
to the bare minimum. He not only intended to ma'ke his govern- 
ment financially solvent, and meet the demands of the Company, 
but had also determined from the outset to throw off the yoke of 
the English and prepare for the eventual hostilities. His ambition 
could be fulfilled, only if he had the funds to equip and maintain 
a large and efficient army. He thus badly needed money, and the 
only way of raising it was the strict enforcement of economy on the 
one hand, and the pitiless augmentation of revenue on the other. 
It may be that the Nawab in increasing the revenues was partly 
inspired by the example of some of his predecessors, like Murshid 
Quli Khan, Shuja Khan, and Ali "Wardi Khan who' had all imposed 
fresh *abwabs’ in addition to the original 'Tumar-jama’ or Todarmal’s 
settlement, but it cannot be overlooked that the former impositions 
had been insignificant in amount when compared to those of Mir 
Qasim. The latter enforced in two years an increase which sur- 
passed the total addition made during the last two centuries! 

Mir Qasim’s revenue policy was not only strict, but was also 
vitiated by a strange disregard of the ultimate consequences of his 
extortionate demands. Had he been a prudent financier, he would 
not have preferred an immediate abnormal increase of revenue to a 
permanent growing income. He was only a relentless collector, 
rather than a far-sighted statesman. As such,' his revenue' adminis-' 

Sixth Report, 1782, appendix, 15. 

Mnzalfar-Namaii (Alld. Univ. M.S. p. 333), 

Letter from Mursliidabad to the Calcutta Board, March 25, 1765. (Vick 
Miss Moncton Jones; Wafren Flastings in Bengal, p, 70). 

®"lbid. 

^^Mr. Shore’s minute, dated June 178^. (Vide Fifth Report, Vol. 11, p. 17). 
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tration was no better than an organised plunder.®^ Shore whose^ 
knowledge of revenue affairs was unequalled felt constrained to 

admits I entertain the strongest conviction that 

Gossim Ali's demand was a mere pillage and rack-rent,”^® Grant's 
famous contention^'^ that Bengal was under-assessed^ and that Mir 
Qasim’s increase had been perfectly justified has failed'^®' to con- 
vince anybody, because.', liis liistorical survey .is based mostly on 
unreliable persian accounts "procured through the iiifliience of a 
light and private purse, and his conclusions are tainted by wrong 
assumptions. ■ 

The Nawab had neither the time, nor the inclination to take 
the trouble , of re-assessing the country after investigating whether 
the ryots could meet the extortionate demands of the zemindars. 
He did not think it necessary to get the lands resiirveyed, and the 
actual produce of the soil ascertained by Amins and S'hiqdars,'^^ as 
Murshid Quli Khan had done during his regime. The mere fact 
that the intermediate agency fraudulently enforced additional 
impositions was taken for proof of the capacity of the ryots to 
bear extra taxation without distress. Nothing could have been 
more short-sighted. It should have been thoroughly investigated 
how far the impositions were just and equitable. The Nawab was, 
however, not eager to be benevolent. His purpose m^as simply to 
enhance^^ the resources of the state by appropriating the alleged 
profits of the zemindars. It must not be forgotten that the ryots 
were not protected from new exactions of the latter who did cer- 
tainly attempt to make up for what they had lost/^^ Thus, the 
increased burdexi really fell upon the impoverished ryots who 
groaned under a double taxation in addition to a multiplicity of 

Ninth Report from the Select Committee, 17S3, p. 54. 

Sixth Report, 1782, appendix, 14, Francis: Minutes etc., p. 25. 

‘^‘Tifth Report, Vol. IL p. 15>. 

^‘Grant’s Historical and Comparative Analysis of the Finances of Bengal. 

Ascoifs Early Revenue History of Bengal, p. 47. 

'^^Even. if it be conceded that the twenty volumes of Persian accounts on, 
which Grant based his estimates are authentic, they can be regarded merely as 
tentative budgets. 

For details regarding the survey of lands in Mughal times, vide Ain-i- 
Akbari, Vol. IL p. 45, etc. 

Vansittart’s Narrative, 11, p. 187. 

Shore’s Minute, dated June IS, 1789, 
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local exactions, , 

It lias often been hastily assumed that the extreme misery o£ 
the masses’ during Mir Qasim’s rule was due merely to the rapacity 
of the English merchants and their subordinates. That it was the 
crusliiiig weight of taxation which was principally responsible 
for the excessive poverty of the masses is generally overlooked. A 
few details are available which serve to indicate the ruinous effect 
of vMir Qasim’s exorbitant demands. According ■ to Major James 
Remieil’s account about 30,000 families left the district of 
llangpur in one year, and settled in Cooch Bihar which was then 
outside the Nawab’s jurisdiction. Mr. Richard Becher, Resident 
at Miirsiiidabad, wrote on August 26, 1769, 'Cossim Ally. . 
by means of his extortions and unjust claims so ravaged and plun- 
dered the district (Dinajpur) that afterwards, the Aumils of Jalfier 
Ally Cawn, notwithstanding; all the abilities they could exert, could 
not collect more than ten lacks in the space of two years. 

It is thus perfectly clear that the Nawab was utterly blind 
to /the future welfare of the country. He exerted himself solely 
to enrich himself as quickly as possible at the expense of the rack- 
rented cultivators. A policy like this was not far from killing 
the proverbial goose that laid the golden eggs. The heartless 
severity of the collections was not abated even during a widespread 
famine that raged in 1761.“^'*'* The scarcity of. provisions was so 
great that children were reported to have been sold^® in Calcutta. 
The Governor requested the Naib at .■ Murshidabad, in a letter 
dated July 24, 17^13 to arrange, an immediate despatch of rice to 
Calcutta.'-^’^ The only relief that the . Nawab appears to have at 
last afforded to the people was a temporary remission of duties on 
rice. Even this petty concession’ seems to have been denied by 

Reports from Gorainittees of the House of Commons, Vol. V, East Indies, 
17 in “2, p. For a detailed information relatting to the revenue operations 

in Ran.‘ 4 piir, Vide Glazier: ''Further Notes on the Riingpore Records/* pp. 
■■XXX,1X— XI. ■ ■■■ . ■ ■ ■■ 

■' Tiie letter Copy Books of the Resident at the Durbar at Murshidabad, 
1/’6U — 1770. Edited by Firminger, p. XXV. For the Nawab’s settlement of 
Dinajpur.. . Vide , the Fifty Report, v Vol. IT .pp. '121“2. 

... .. '®.: Trails.., R, L.; I.r.l7:61, No. A20,; pv 158. 

‘“Trans., F. L. I, 1761, No. 320 , p. 158. " : 

Trans., P, t. I 1761, No. 340, p. 170. 
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the: exacting collectors., The.Diwan of HoogHy had once to be 
strongly reprimanded for having permitted the collection of duties 
on grains in spite of the Nawab’s orders.*^® 

■ ■ In regard to the total annual income of the Siibah under Mir 
Qasinij there was a difference of opinion between Grant and Shore. 
According to the former the total 'band-o-bast’ of Bengal alone 
amounted' to Rs. 2,56,24,223 at the close of the Nawab’s administra- 
tion.*^'^ ■ Whereas on , the basis of authentic records in the revenue 
department Shore held the total settlement of Bengal for 1169 
(1762-3) to have been Rs. 2,41,18,9124-5-2.^^ Shore’s figures 
may be regarded as fairly correct. According to the estimates of 
both Shore and Grant, the total increase made by the Nawab on 
the former revenues amounted to Rs. 74,81,340. To the revenues 
of Bengal should be added about Rs. 65,00,000, the receipts from 
Bihar, and Rs. 11,00,000, the ""Malguzari’ of Midnapur."'*^ Grant 
estimated the net annual income of the Nawab after making 
allowances for al! military and civil expenses of the government 
at the moderate amount of two crores. That this estimate is not 
far from the truth will be evident from the fact that the total 
revenues of the Subah in 1762, according to the accounts taken 
from the books of the exchequer, were Rs. 2,86,76,813.^^ It is 
needless to add that the figures noted above relate only to the 
Diwani Lands, Burdwan, Midnapur and Chittagong having been 
ceded*^‘^ to the Company in 1760. 

It is a pity that no detailed, or authentic details with respect 
to the rates are available, but a rough idea about them can be 
formed from the statements of certain contemporary observers 
like Holwell and Bolts. It may be stated beforehand that the 
government dues amounted frequently to no less than one-half of 

Trans., P. L. I, 1761, No. 341, p, 173. 

Vide Grant’s Historical and Comparative Analysis of the 'Finances of 
Bengal. For details vide Fifth Report, Vol, 11, pp. 239-325. 

® Fifth Report, Vol. 11, p. 124. 

Vide Grant’s Supplement to the ‘Historical and Comparative Analysis of 
the Finances of Bengal’, June 30, 1787. 

®“The East India Examiner, No. 30, September 13, 1766, p. 16. 

For details regarding the revenues of the ceded lands vide Fifth Report, II, 
pp. 257-60, and Fourth Report from the Committee of Secrecy, 1773. 

Mr. Johnstone in his “Letter to the Proprietors of East Lidia Stock, p. 4.*’ 
stated that the ceded lands yielded roughly £6000,000 per annum. 
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the gross prodtice.^^ . Besides the ordinary land rents, the ryot was 
also forced to pay the additional 'abwabs’ imposed by the state as 
well as by the zemindars. It would therefore be no ■ exaggeration 
to state, that hardly anything was left to the peasants beyond a 
bare subsistence. 'In the. aggregate’’, as .Sir W. Hunter puts it, 
"so much was taken by the state as to leave the land no selling 
value beyond that of the crop on it”. The average ground rent 
was three 'sikkah’ rupees per bigha*^^ (about one-third of an acre), 
but this is only a moderate estimate, and is applicable only to rice 
producing lands. The rate for peas, wheat, barley, and other 
grains was never less than half the produce, and that for opium, 
sugarcane, or betel varied from seven to thirty-two 'sikkah’ rupees 
per bigha.^^ 

Mir Qasim’s revenue administration devoid as it was of every 
principle of sound policy and statesmanship marked one of the 
worst periods of rack-rent and exploitation in the revenue history 
of Bihar and Bengal, The economic resources of the country were 
ruthlessly strained almost to the breaking-point for the benefit 
of the state; and the well-being of the ryots, upon which alone 
rests the advancement of an agricultural country like India, was 
woefully neglected! 


ITuiiter’s Bengal MS. Records, I, p. 28. 
Holwell’s ''interesting EIi‘-torical Events’ 
Bolts; "Considerations cn India Affairs*' 


Miscellaneous Conttibutions 

A VOTIVE STUPA FROM BIHAR ' 

By O. Stein, Ph.D. 

Two inscriptions are incised on a greenish (granite) stone, 
forming a votive-stiipa, one , of a nnmber of similar Stupas and 
other sculptures, collected by Mr. P. C. .Chaiidhiiri, IC.S., lately 
Magistrate at Bihar Sharif, Patna. The Stupa (Fig. a) which bears 
die inscriptions in characters of the 9|l0th cent. A.D., has a qiiad- 
raiigiilar base of 1,5X13,5 inches and a height of 19 inches. Over the 
plinth follow three terraces; the middle part is projected in the width 
of the curved niches on each of the four sides, covering a Buddha- 
iigure, seating in dhyanamudra. Below the Buddha-niches go two 
medhis; the long-stretched dome of the Stupa is surrounded by three 
tori, covering symmetrically the space of the dome in the height of 
the niches. On the top of the Stupa the rests of a circular, now 
broken, cover are to be seen, with a small hole in the centre, perhaps 
representing a harmikd with the yastu 

1, On the upper of the two medhis below the reliefs begins 
the first inscription (fig. b), ending on the other face, containing 
the formula in a dilapidated form: 

(Left) \ye dha\rmd hetnprabhavd hetum 
(Centre) tesmn Tathdgato hyavadat fe\siim\ 

(Right) ca yo nirodha, 

(Next face) \evam vadt tnd[hdhmn(i7iah 
\\ 'This formula, the last verse of the Lalitavistara^j'focciifs in 
■; many 'inscriptions; the foUowm list, incomplete as it may be, shows 
the frequency, 

: nolumn, in'-'te' neighbourhood 'a; . Buddha;., 'image, 

with the formula above, slightly variating: ye dhmmmi- 'het%pf a-: 
bhavds fesdm hettim Tafhdgata iivdca. 

la. Nearly the same text on a stone from the Sarmth Stupa. 


KERN, Buddhism, p. 25. 
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(JASB IV, 1:835, pp. ■ 13 Iff.; cf. the remarks E. BUKNOUF’s, Le 
Lotus de la bonne LoiCj New ed., Paris 1925, App. V, pp. 522fl:.) 

lb* On the back of a slab from Sarnath, ''containing conven- 
tional representations of scenes of the Buddha’s life. The characters 
belong to the 4th, or, perhaps, the 3rd century A.D.” (KONOW, 
Ep. Ind. IX, p. 293). 

3. Kaiiheri: JRAS, BB, VI, p. 13, No. 61* ■ 

4. On clay seals from Pakan Bihar (6 miles to the east of 
■Sankisa, U.P.); CUNNINGHAM, Archaeol. Survey Reports XI, 
■pp. 31, 33,. 37, No. 13f. .• ■ 

5. On the lotus-scat of Buddha image in bkilmispana-attitiidc 
in the Jardine Museum at Khajuraho, letters of the 9th cent. A.D. 
(D. R. BHANDARKAR, PRAS, WC., 190314, p. 47; No: 1991; Ep, 
liid. XX, App. p. 262, No. 1871; a picture of the Buddha sculpture 
with the insciiption in B. L. DHAMA, A Guide to Khajuraho. 
Bombay 1927, Plate XII a). 

6. A number of seals from Nalanda give in Sanskrit or in 
Prakrit the formula. "This formula is found written usually in the 
northern script of about the eighth century (AD.), and even later, 
not only on the seals or plaques but also on a number of images, 
stones and bricks, excavated from Nalanda”. (HIRANANDA 
SASTM, Ep. Ind. XXI,. p. 72). 

7. Inscription on a square loose stone, found in a large 

modem ten.ip,ie close to the village ■ of Devika-para, less than ^4 
mile cast of the caves of Mahathan (near Kanheri) . (E. W* VHEST, 

JRAS, BB, Voi. Vi,. No. XXI, .1862, text .and Titliographed..- copy 
p. 13, No. 61). 

8. In Tibet on a great number of Tsha-tsha’s, Mchod-rten’s 
and sculptures of Buddhist deities. (G. TUCCI, Indo-Tibetica I, 
Roma 1932, p. 27, 73ff., Nos. 1-27, 30-41, 44; p. 85f., No. 70f.; 
p. 88, No. S3f.; p. 91, No. 100; p. 95, No. 115; p. 97, No. 121; 

p. .106£, Nos. 148,. 150, 152).' 

9. A small votive tablet from Pyogingyi-Kon in South-Indian 
characters, "these few fragments, which may be ascribed to the 5th, 
to the 7th centuries A.D., are interesting as they are the oldest ever 
found in Burma bearing legends in these characters”. (Ch. 
DUROISELLE, ASI, AR 1928i29, 1933, p. 107), 


A VOTIVE STUFa from BIHaR 


Cj,B.O.E.S, 


An inscription: from.. ' Keddah, Malakkaj see .KERN, 
Verspr. .Geschr. IIIj'p* 255. 

' ■ The present inscription may be one of the '‘numbers of short 
inscriptions of two or three lines scattered . abont Gaya and. Buddha 
Gaya, and' other' places in Magadha, but most of them contain, only 
the well-known profession of the Buddhist faith, beginning with 

dhammd 

11. In the central part of the lower ^^cankrama"^ is a mutilated 
inscription (fig. c) in eastern characters of the lOth cent. A.D. 
incised, the left edge, the beginning, of which is missing; the last 
letter is indistinct, the following perhaps missing, as the stone is 
damaged on the right corner of that part; the inscription is con- 
tinued on the rigli by one letter. The first letter to be seen is ma^ 
with a superscribed r; before that the lower part of dha seems 
visible; as there was space for two letters only, one would suggest 
the reading: d\cleyadha\rma\ | After that stands: yah acayamgara. 
The following letter appears to be Asi, the lacuna may have con- 
tained one or two letters; on the right side from the central portion 
hhyalpf is visible. The whole inscription, therefore, would run: 
\deyadha?\rma (!) \yah (!) Acayamgaraksi . .hhyah\\ A town 
Acayanagara^ seems to be unknown; nor is it easy to complete tbe 
■word ksi (?) . .bhyahf perhaps ksHijebhyah should be meant. 

^ CUNNINGHAM, Arch. Survey Report III, p. 113. 

" There exists Jaipur, which appears in Fr. BUCHANAN’s Journal (J.B.O.R.S. 
Vni, 1922, p. 213) under the form Jainagar; about the Rajas cf. p. 273f., where 
the form Jainagar is found. It is the Jainagar, mentioned by CUNNINGHAM, 
Arch. Survey Report, III, p. 125, near Lakhi Sarai, 25®lV N. 8 6° S' E. On 
Ajaipur in Bihar, mentioned in Skandagupta^s Bihar Stone Pillar Inscription 
(Corpus Inscr. Indie. Ill, p. 47S. No. 12) and in Devapaladeva^s Nalanda-Copper 
Plate (Ep. Ind. XVII, pp. 310 flF.) 

See P. C. CHAUDHIRI, J.B.O.R.S. 19, 1933, 337ft'., identified with the village 
Ajaipur in Bihar, Lat. 25®15'. Long. 8 5°25'. Though the exchange of— and 
— ?tagara in the ending of local place-names is not of great importance, the ca in 
Acaya — offers a more difficult obstacle to identify the place wdth Ajaipur. 



CHANDASENA OF THE KAUMUDlMAHOTSAVA 


By Dasharatha Sharma 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal rightly ' identifies Chandasena of the 
Kaumudimaliotsava with Chandra, the first Gupta ruler o£ 
Magadha, and for Chandra becoming Chanda in Prakrit, he refers 
to the inscription of Chandasati, the Satavahana Idng, published in 
E. I. VoL XVIII, p, 317. Such a reference is, however, perhaps 
unnecessary, because the Sanskrit name Chandra seems to be alluded 
to in the verse IV. 2 of the drama itself. The verse runs as 
follows:— 




Here Mantragupta’s spy, wandering in the guise of a musician, 
speaks not only of the moon, but also of Chandra, the Gupta ruler. 
Both can be described as the one on account of 

the dark spots on her surface, and the other on account of the sin in- 
curred by the slaughter of his adoptive father. The phrase 
c[^ is clear in its application to the 

moon. But it has also a covert reference to Chandragupta whose 
Vise* was brought about by his marriage with 

a Lichchhavi princess. 




Reviews and Notices of Books 

EXPLORATIONS IN SIND-' 

By A. Banerji-Sastei 

[Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India No. 48 being 
a report of the exploratory survey carried out during the years 
1927-28j 1929-30 and 1930-31 by N. G. Majtimdar, Assistant 
Superintendent, Archjsological Survey of India, published in 
1934.] 

Since R. D. Banerji’s discovery of Malienjo-daro in 1922/ 
excavations and explorations at Nal in the Kalat State of Baluchistan 
in 1925-26 by Hargreaves, and a survey of Northern and Southern 
Baluchistan in 1926-27, and 1927-28 by Stein, have been followed 
up by examinations of chalcolithic sites in the Indus valley itself 
in 1925 by Dikshit and in 1927-31 by Majumdar whose finds are 
described in the memoir under notice. 

The results so far have been to carry back the history of 
Indian civilization to at least the 4th millennium B.C., and to 
point out the connection of India with Egypt, Persia, Mesopotamia, 
Crete and islands of the Mediterranean." If the discoveries of a 
chalcolithic civilization in the Jumna and the Gaiigetic valleys^ be 
taken into consideration, archaeology has succeeded in linking up 
the Ganges — ^Jumna — ^Indus civilization with that of Persia — 
Mesopotamia — ^Aegean. Majumdar’s explorations emphasise the 
maritime and riparian character of this civilization as pointed out 
by me in my Asura India p. 100. ''Living in a flat riparian tracts, 
the Indus people could find almost unlimited scope for agricultural 
■ pursuits, like the Egyptians in the Nile valley or the Sumerians and 

'^Memoirs of tlie Arcbaeologkal Survey of India, No. 48, pp- 1 — 172, 
Plate I— XLVI. 

Marshall, Mahenjo-daro, Vol. I, pp, 103 — 4; Mackay, ibid., p. 334. 

^Frankfort, Annual Bibliography of Indian Archoeology, Leyden^ 1934, 

* Banerji-Sastri, ‘"Remains of a Prehistoric Civilization in the Gangetic 
Valley’", Baihak Commemoration Vohme, 1934, pp. 248 — 61, 
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the Babylonians in the valley .watered by the Euphrates and the 
Tigris/ —Ma.jumdar, op. cit.^ p. 146. The close affinity between the 
Indus civilization and that of the ancient Near East has been shown 
by Frankfort in the parallels between the typical finds at Mahenjo- 
daro and those excavated by him in the Akkadian city of Tell Asmar 
(2500 B.C.) and by Langdon in his excavations at Kisk In another 
direction, the chain of prehistoric sites in Sind from Limo June jo in 
the north to Orangi and Tharro to the south, and at Nal go to 
corroborate Stein’s stratification of certain sites in Baluchistan and 
his conclusion that the KuI!i~Mehi pottery belongs to an epoch 
earlier than that of Nal: "some of the patterns appearing on the 
Kuili-Melii ware, e..g., the bulls, fishes and the Fipd leaf representa- 
tions, have become more stylized at Nal.” — ^Majumdar, op. clt.^ 
p. 151. If Kiilli-Mehi is older than Nal, Amri pottery is shown 
by Majumdar’s finds to be older than Mahenjo-daro pottery, 
specially in view of the stratigraphical evidence. {Ibid. p. 151.) 
The relative chronological position of the Amri-Kulli-Mehi, Nal 
and Mahenjo-daro pottery is intimately connected up with the 
relation of ancient India to the western world on the one hand and 
to the Jiimna-Ganges-Pacific on the other. Regional studies, like 
those of Evans at Crete, Frankfort in Akkadia, Voolley at Ur, 
Langdon at Kish, Marshall at Mahenjo-daro, Majumdar’s present 
explorations in southern Sind and mine at Buxar must precede all 
attempts at co-ordination and world-wide generalisations. 

In an evaluation of this ancient Indian civilization, however, 
two questions should he kept constantly in' view: 

(i) Chronology — does literary and linguistic tradition 

(however late) throw any light on archeology 
(specially pottery, terra cotta and script)? 

(ii) Extrusive or intrusive nature of this civilization and its 

ramifications. 

^ ,(i) Chronology.' 

is divided into four distinct epochs 

according to the Puranas: ' ■ 

{a) mamisya pitrs; 

(b) the seven chief rsiganas; 
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(r) Mann Svdyambhtiva; 

(d) Mann Yawasvata. 

After tlie end of each age, follows an interval of, gestation or 
seed-time, bijdrthaf sanlyafy-arfha^ santdndrtha and sanfdm-kara 
\Yd. Fur, 61, 158, 161, 48)* The interval is due to the periodic 
destruction of the land through inundation or deluge or pralaya, a ; 
local catastrophe, which is to be clearly distinguished from 
■nmhdpralaya in which the whole world is involved^. Matsya Fur, 
Ch. I). The bijirtha (Apastamba) gradually leads to the restora- 
tion of population. The difference between khandapralaya and 
mahdpraUya, a partial and complete deluge indicates a local or 
universal destruction. In one case i.e., in a local disaster, a fresh 
civilization springs up; in the other, fresh forms of life start anew 
from the fish in the water slowly on to man whose history then 
merges into the history of individual cultures and their collective 
civilizations in definite areas. In short, it is the distinction between 
the geological and geographical background of the history of a 
particular country and people. In studying the history of India 
so far, both these viewpoints as recorded (however lately) in the 
S?uranas have been mostly ignored. Consequently, the whole 
Puranic outlook has been treated as mythical. 

Recently, however, archeology has been turning for help 
toward literature^. The dynasties of the Kali age tracing from 
(d) above, Manu Vaivasvata, are receiving such startling corro- 
boration from archeological discoveries in coins and inscriptions, 
that the sages and rulers of (a), (b) and (c), after each fresh 
local ixpheaval or sinking-under, are almost murmuring out though 
at present unintelligibly pointing to the discoveries in the Indus- 

'Wild attempts^ have 

^ Winternitz, Die Fiutsagcii dcs Akerturas und der Naturvolker, Mitteilungen 
der Anthropologishen Gesellscaft in Wien, 1901, pp. 305-53. 

For an account o£ the Deluge tablet, the contrast between Babylonian and 
Biblical accounts, Sumerian records and Babylonian legend, cf. The Cambridge 
Ancient History, Vol. 11, pp. 129, 200, 365, 497 &. 

"Langdon, The Indus Script, Mahenjo-daro, Vol. il, p. 431: "''W'orking with 
the present material, I suggest to Sanskrit scholars that they choose the names 
of a fev/ mythical heroes and of deities, and with the few identih cations here made 
attempt to separate the constantly recurring groups of signs and compare them 
with tliese names.’'' 

^yifaddell, hido-Smnertan Seals Deciphered, 1925. 
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already been made to connect them, a more' systematic investiga- 
tion is clearly indicated. A' new history of Ancient India discard- 
ing worn-out shibboleths regarding Indian isolation and Phoenician 
philanthropy in endowing India with her arts and letters,, but 
utilising the latest discoveries from under the ground and the 
Puranas above — a history dealing with Indian civilisation under 
the four ages above, viz., (a)y (l?)^ (c) and (d), from 5000 B.C. 
to 1000 B.C., may help to supply many a missing link in both 
subjective and objective evidence. 

As an illustration of the deluge and interval between (d) 
Manu Vaivasvata and (c) Manu Svayambhuva chapters in the 
Furanas about 4000 B.C., may be mentioned the following inde- 
pendent archseological findings in Khotan, Sistan, Baluchistan and 
Sind about the 4th millennium B.C. 

(i) Khotan. 

** About 1,500 feet below the saddle the bottom was reached 
and then began a passage of fantastic rock defiles, the like of which 
I had never seen. For nearly three hours I marched be ween walls 
of conglomerate and apparently chalky rock rising thousands of 
feet above the narrow fissure at the bottom. As it appeared to 
me in my total want of geological training, only the erosive action 
of 'tvater^ aided by extreme disintegration of the rocks under 
peculiar climatic conditions, could have produced these extraordi- 
nary formations. But of water there was no trace, only ankle-deep 
dust overlying the detritus. For the first four or five miles there 
was scarcely even scrub growing in these terribly barren gorges; 
animal life seemed completely absent. The want of water did not 
physically distress me, as it did our ponies and yaks, which had 
tasted no drop for more than twenty-four hours. Yet my attention 
was ever turned to it in contrast, by the sight of the huge, over- 
hanging cliffs, the cavities, and isolated pinnacles, which all looked 
as if ^vjater had worked themP Stein, Smtd-^biiried Ruins of 
Khotan, p. 234. 

' (E) : Mahenjo-daro. 

*''Our picture, however, would be wrongly drawn if we 
imagined Mahenjo-daro free from the havoc- of flcx)ds; for if there 
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is one fact that stands out clear and unmistakable amid these riiins, 
it is that the people must have , lived in ever present dread of the 
river. ■ "' Nor was it only against these occasional deluges that 

the, people of Mahenjo-daro had to provide. Each annual 

inundation might raise the level of the ground by only the fraction 
of , an inch; nevertheless, in the course of a few , generations, the 
danger of ' flooding from, this cause would he a very real oiie.’'^ 
Marshall, Mahenjo-daro^ Vol. I, pp. 6 — 7. 

(Hi) Sistan, Baluchistan and southern Sind. 

■*Tt may therefore, be safely concluded from , the archeological 
evidence available, that Sind, like Baluchistan, Sistan, Transcaspia 
and Central Asia, has been subject to continuous desiccation, 
though to a more limited extent.” Majumdar, Explorations in 
Sindy p. 147. 

The interval prior to the restoration of population, th^ 
bljartha after the deluge is emphasised by Marshall, ibid,, p. 112: 
"Arc we to assume that the Vedic followed directly after the Indus 
civilization in the Panjab, or that there was an interval between 
them?” as against Langdon, Marshall makes the interval last about 
two thousand years, and in this he has the support of the 
Puranas. He and the Puranas further agree in thinking that the 
Indus civilization (possibly Asura according to the description in 
the Puranas) could then (i.e., at the time of the Aryan advent) 
have been but a mere shadow of its former self. {Ibid., p. 112). 

Would it be too implausible to say that the civilization 
swamped by this deluge in Sind and its neighbourhood belongs to 
the third epoch of ancient Indian history under (c) above, and 
the clialcolithic period of the archaeologist corresponds to the Manu 
Svayambhuva age of the Puranas — ^between 4000 and 2500 

This leads to the second question — 

(ii) the intrusive or, extrusive character of , thiS' civilization, 
and its ramifications. 

In the words of Marshall- — " ^ all the material of a 

^ *'TIiere is abundant evidence to prove that much of the ruin observable here 
(at Mahenjo-daro) is directly attributable to inundation,” p. 102. 
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religious nature recovered at Mahenjo-daro and Harappa appears 
to be cliaracteristically Indian/’ ' p. 7€), He, Jaowever, 

admits contact between the Indus Valley and Western Asia. (p. 76). 
The Indus script and the scripts of Sumer, Proto-Elam, Minoa and 
Hittite are interrelated^. The pottery of Sind show distinct 
affinity with those of Mesopotamia and Egypt^. But a compara- 
tive study has hardly begun. Indigenous and alien elements are 
yet to be distinguished. Thus though . ^'an intimate relation 
between the Indus, Early Sumerian and Second Prediluvian 
cultures”^ in the fourth or first half of the tliird millennium 
B.C. (pre-Sargonic or early Sargonic times in Mesopotamia) is 
admitted, it would be premature to say anything about the pre- 
chalcolithic period or First Prediluvian culture in India corres- 
ponding to the Puranic epoch (h) of the seven chief nigams or 
(pioneers of Indian culture in India and overseas^. 

In appraising this epoch fresh discoveries in two widely 
distant corners of the earth should not be lost sight of, 

(i) pottery at Sagunta in Spain: La Dama Iberica de 

Sagunta discovered by D. Manuel Gonzalez 
Simancas in his excavations at Plaza de Armas; also 
terra cotta figurines brought to light in the Bulletin 
of the Academy of History, Madrid. 

(ii) script in the Easter Island noted by Fabri. 

These (i) and (ii) pottery, terra cotta and script show marked 
similarities with the same in India, possibly more akin to the more 
primitive and earlier specimens. In this connection the importance 
of the Jumna Valley and Ganges Valley remains should not be 
overlooked. As Marshall is careful to stress — "Let me emphasize 
the fact, however, that we have no sufficient grounds as yet for 
affirming positively that this civilization was limited to the Indus 
Valley and the plains of the Pan jab. , Ten years ago we knew 
nothing of its existence at all, and since then we have been too 
pre-occupied with' the exploration ' of Mabenjo-daro and Harappa 

^ Mahenjo-daro, op cit, p. 41. 

!b}d.y p. 101. 

p. 104. 

^ LcHd. J, A. 1923, JulHct-Septembre pp. SJ, 
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and with following np its tracks . towards the west to find time for 
tracing it eastward across Rajputana or down the valleys of the 
Jumna and the Ganges. If it proves eventually, to have done 

so, the term 'Indian” rather than "Indus” may be more appro- 
priate.” {Mahenjo-darOy VoL I, p. 91).- 

If the chalcolithic chapter of' ancient Indian History under 
(c) Manu Svayambhuva ^ presents the contact of the Ganges- 
Jumiia-Indus civilization with that of the Euplirates-Tigris-Nile- 
Aegean, the pre- chalcolithic epoch under (b) the seven chief 
rsiganas may open up vistas of a continuous chain resting at one 
end in Spaiii^ on the Atlantic and at the other in the Easter Island 
in the Pacific — ^partially accounting for the curious interrelation 
of scripts and legends across land and sea. An intensive study of 
geology and linguistic palaeontology, first regional and then com- 
parative, may yield unexpected information. Till then, it will 
remain mere speculation. 

Another suggestive speculation is the Puranic appellation of 
the first stage of the story — (a) mami^sya-pitrs in the light of 
human relics in the gravels of the rivers Godavari and Narmada^ 
and other alluvial areas of South India testifying to man’s existence 
in prehistoric times'^. These mamqya-pltrs, our ancestors in India, 
have left their remains in their lake-dwellings'^, in the areas stretching 
from the Narmada-Godavari to Baluchistan across Sind, and their 
handicraft in the rock-paintings spreading through the range in 
South and Central India. Similar rock-paintings in Spain as 
published recently in Les l?emtures Rupesfres schematiques de la 
Fmmsnle Iberique by Abbe Henri Breuil, Vol. IV, 1935'"', raise 
thoughts as disquieting as the mysterious statues in the Easter 
Island later in age but of an inspiration of which the ancient 
memory of the countless islands of the Pacific may one day reveal 
the source. 

^ ABCD, Diaro Illustrado. Ano Trigesimoprimero. No. 9, 893. Madrid Dia 
7 De Febro. De 1935, p. 7. 

■'’Foote, Indian 'Brehktoric Antiquities^ pp. 146 — 55. 

^ Foote, Indian Prehistoric and Proiohistoric Antiquities ^ pp. 146 — 53, 
"^Majumdar, Explorations in Sind, p. 65. 

Cf. also The Cambridge Ancient History^ Vol. 11, pp. 567 
"PL XV, Pis. XVII— XLIV. 




Notes of the Quartet 

The proceedmgs of a meeting of the Council of the Bihar and 
Orissa E.esearch Society held in the Society's office on Sunday y 
March. 5, 193 5, ^^ 8-30 ann. 


Present: 


The ITon’ble Mr. Justice J. F. W. James (Vice-President). 
Mr. Sham Bahadur. 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra . Roy. 

Mr. G. E. Fawcus. 

Mr. H. Lambert. 

Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri. 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal. 

Mr. J. L. Hill. 

1. Confirmed the proceedings of the meeting of the Council 
held on December 8, 1934. 

2. Passed the monthly accounts for November, December, 
1934 and January, 1935. 

3. Elected the following new members: 

The, Hon’ble Mr. J. A. Hubback, C.S.I., I.C.S. 

Mr.Tqbal Husain, M.A., B.L. 

4. Placed the Ethnological Institute of the Vienna Univer- 
sity on, the Society’s exchange list. . . 

5. Considered the arrangements for the Annual General 

Meeting.',, . ' ■ ■ ' 

that the Annual' General- Meeting' - be held on 
March 29, at 6-15 p.m. in the Science College Physics Lecture 
Theatre. 

6. Passed the Agenda paper for the Annual General Meeting. 
Resolved that Mr. H. Lambert should move that the following 

gentlemen be elected office-bearers and members of the Council 
for the year 1935-36. \ . ■■ , 

9 ■ ■: ■/' 
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President 

His Excellency Sir James David Sifton, K.C.SJ., K.C.I.E.y 
..ICS. 

Vice-President 

The Hon’ble Mr, Justice J. F. W. James, M.A,, LG.S,, 
Bar-at-Law.. ' 

Secretary 

' Mr. J. L. Hill, M.A. 

Joint Secretary 

Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh, M.A. 

Treasurer 
Mr. Sham Bahadur, Bar-at-Law. 

Librarian 

Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh, M.A. 

Editorial Board 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, M.A., Bar-at-Law. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. F. W. James, M.A., LC.S., 
Bar-at-Law. 

Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri, M.A., Ph.D. 

Members of the Comicil (In addition to the President^ Secretary^ 
Treasurer and Librarian %vho are ex-officio members) — 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. F. W. James, M.A., LC.S., 
Bar-at-Law. 

Mr. G. E. Fawcus, M.A., C.I.E., O.B.E. 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, M.A., Bar-at-Law. 

Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri, M.A., Ph.D. 

Dr. Hari Chand Sastri, D.Litt. 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, M.A.r B.L. v ^ 

Mr. D. N. Sen, M.A. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Fazal AU. 

Mr. J. S. Armour, M.A. 
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7. Permitted Mr. K. P. Jayaswal to make 2,50 reprints at 
his own cost of his article "Coins of later Mauryas’T 

8 . The .Editor of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society 
Journal brought to the notice of the Council the fact that the 
article by Professor Poure-Davoud on "The Mithra Cult’’ published 
ill VoL XIX 5 Part 3, had caused offence. The Council desired 
him to include in the Journal a note as to the circumstances in 
which the article came to be' published. 

J. L. HILL 

Honorary General Secretary 

March 6, 1935 


, Froceedings. of the amtml meeting of the Bihar and Orissa ■ 

' Research^ Society held in the Physics Lecture Theatre :of Fatna 
Science College on Friday^ March 29, 1935^ 

1. The President His Excellency Sir James David ' Sif tori; 
K.C.S.L, K.C.LE .3 declared the meeting open. 

2. Resolved, on a motion proposed by Mr. H. Lambert and 
seconded by Khan Bahadur S. M. Ismail, that the following 
gentlemen be elected to hold office for the year 1935-36. 

President 

His Excellency Sir James David Siftoii, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., 
LC.S. 

Vice-President 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice J. F. W, James, M.A., LC.S., 
Bar-at-Law. 

Secretary 
Mr. J. L. Hill, M.A. 

Joint Secretary 

Rai Sahib Manoranjati Ghosh, M.A. 

Treasurer 

: M,r. ;Sliam Bahadur, 'Bar-at-Law. ■ 

Librarian 

Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh, M.A, 

Editorial Board 
Mr. K. P, Jayaswal, M.A. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. F. W. James, M.A., I.C.S., 
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Members of the. Council {in addition to the President^ Secretary ^ 
Treasurer and Librarian who are ex-^bfficio members). 

. The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. F. W. James, M.A., LCS., 
Bar-at-Law. 

Mr. G. E. Fawcus, M.A,, C.I.E.,, O.B.E. 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, M.A., Bar-at-Law. 

Dr. A. BaiierjhSastri, M.A., PB.D. 

Dr. Hari Chand 'Sastri, D.Litt. 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, M.A., B.L. 

Mr. D. N. Sen, M.A. 

The Hoii’ble Mr. Justice Fazal Ali. 

Mr. J. S. Armour, M.A. 

3. The Honorary Secretary presented, the Annual Report o£ 
the Society. 

4. The Honorary Treasurer presented the Annual Statement 
of Accounts. 

5. The Vice-President, in a review of the year’s work of 
the Society, referred briefly to the progress of the Society’s publi- 
cation of the Buchanan Reports and to the generosity of Rai 
Bahadur ■ Radha Krishna Jalan in printing- two of them free of 
cost; explained the circumstances in which an article by Professor 
Poure-Davoud on ”The Mithra Cult” came ■ to be published in 
the Society’s Journal; regretted the loss the retirement of Mr. 
Lambert would occasion the Society, and congratulated him upon 
the Doctorate the University was to confer upon him; welcomed 
Mr. Armour and the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Fazal Ali to the Council 
of the Society; and thanked Khan Bahadur S. M. Ismail for a 
donation of Rs. 50 to be spent as the President of the Society 
should think fit. 

6. ITie President introduced Prof. H. Fleras who delivered a 
most interesting lecture on "The Expansion of Buddhism in 
Afghanistan,” illustrated with many excellent lantern slides, 

7. The President proposed a vote of thanks to Prof. Heras 

for his lecture. 

8. Mr. K. P. Jayaswal in a brief speech proposed a vote of 

thanks to the Chair. : ■ 

9. The President declared the meeting closed, .''r--'' ■/ 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1934-35 


I— Membership . 

The total number of ^ ordinary members and subscribers to the 
Society’s Journal on December 31, 19345 was 157. This, 

represents a decrease o£ -seven from the corresponding figure at 
the end of 19335 the Society losing four of its ordinary members 
by death and eleven by resignation, and the Jouriiai one of its 
subscribers, while nine new members were enrolled. With the 
13 honorary and, 14 life members, -the total membership of the 
Society stands at 184. 

II — ^Meetings 

The last Annual General Meeting was held on March 22, 
1934, in the Physics Lecture Theatre of the Science College, 
Patna, the Hon’bie Mr, Justice J. F. W, James, M.A., I.C.S., 
Vice-President of the Society, presiding. After the transaction 
of formal business, the Vice-President reviewed the work of the 
Society during the past year. The meeting was followed by a 
lecture on "Mediseva! Indian' Sculpture” delivered by Dr. Stella 
Kramrisch. 

Meetings of the Council were held on M,arch 18, July 29 
and December 8, 1934, and on March 3, 1935. 

III— Journal 

During' the period, /under review parts' Land 11 of Vol. XX 
of the Society’s Journal,., containing 267 pages and 12 plates, have 
been published.' , ,Owing.- to ' our ■ changing the press the publication 
of Parts III and IV of Vol.- XX (a. double number) has been 
delayed. They are now, ' however, /ready in type. The Editorial 
Board is the same as that of the year 1934. 

The Society has during the current year edited and printed 
Francis Buchanan’s Report on-Shahabad, which is now ready for 
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distributioiij while; work on the Bhagalpur Report is well advanced 
at the Patna Law Press. The printing of Buchanan^s ''Account of 
the Districts of Bihar and of the City of Patna” continues. 

The Indian Institute Library, Oxford, the Indian Research 
Institute, Calcutta, and the Ethnological Institute of the Vienna 
University have been' put on our Journal's exchange list. 

IV — -Library 

During the year 221 books. (291 volumes), of which 24 
were Sanskrit, 2 Pali, 8 Hindi and 1 each in Oriya, Mundarica, 
Gujarati and Sora, were added to the Library. Of this total 48 
were presented, while 149 were obtained by exchange and 24 by 
purchase. On December 31, 1934, the Library contained 6641 
volumes as compared with 6350 volumes at the end of the 
previous year. Out of the Mayurbhanj donation to the Library 
the sum of Rs. 21-8-0 was spent on books during the financial 
year up to February 28, 1935. 

The Society has been asked to house some historical records 
of importance at present in the Record Room of the District 
Judge, Patna. Mr. K. K. Datta,. who has undertaken the heavy 
work of sorting these records, says that there is much in them 
of historical worth, since they supply valuable information about 
the early days of Indo-British administration in India. 

The Society, through the Idndness of Mr. C, E. A. W. 
Oldham, has been given 259 blocks of inscriptions, temples, sketch 
maps, coins, sculptures and other antiquities, originally published in 
the Indian Antiquary (now no longer issued). Some of these 
blocks may prove 'valuable in future, especially in cases where the 
originals have been. lost. 

V — Search for Manuscripts 

The search for manuscripts proceeded under the supervision 
of Mr. K. F. Jayaswal and Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri. Owing to the 
disturbances caused in North Bihar by the earthquake, Pandit 
Vishnu Lai Sastri was recalled to Patna in the first week of 
March, 1934, to help In arranging and preparing for the press the 
Catalogue of Manuscripts in Mithila, VoL 11 of which, containing 
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Literature, Prosody aud Rhetorics, has been printed. He returned 
to the Darbhanga district on October 11, and between that date 
and the beginning o£ March has catalogued 369 manuscripts. 
He was on privilege leave from February 2 to IS, 1935. 

VI — ^Accounts 

The Annual Statement of Accounts is being presented by 
the Honorary Treasurer and will be printed separately. 

J. L. HILL, 

Honorary General Secretary 


March 10, 193 S 


Statement of Accotinfs from April 1, 1934 to February 
28, 1935 

A — The actuals for 193 3-34 showed a closing balance of 
Rs. 4,010-9“2. With the amount transferred to fixed deposit, viz., 
Rs. 2,594-10-9, the total balance to the credit of the Society was 
Rs. 6,605-3-11 at the end of 1933-34. 

B — ^As regards the actuals up to February 28, 193 5 the 

current account closing balance was Rs.2,2 15-1 1-11. To this 
must be added the amount on fixed deposit, viz,, Rs. 4,372-7-9 
which gives a total of Rs, 6,588-3-8. 

C — The chief sources of income are the Government grant, 
subscriptions, sale-proceeds of the Society's Journal and interest 
on fixed deposits. The subscriptions realised up to February 28, 
1935 amounted to Rs. 1,123-8-0, up to February 28, 1934 the 
realised amount was Rs. 1,129-3-7. The estimate for the whole 
financial year was Rs. 1,300. 

Our realisations from the sale-proceeds of published literature 
amounted to Rs. 249-9-0 up to the end of February, 193 5. For 
the same period last year, the amount was Rs. 203-0-4. 

The interest on fixed deposits amounted to Rs. 77-13-0 up 
to February 28, 1935.' • ■ 

S. BAHADUR 

Honorary Treasurer 

March 13, 1935 
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Actuals up to February 28, 1935 
INCOME 


Subscriptions 

Sale of Journal 

Miscellaneous 

Postage Recovered 

Sale of Catalogue of Mithila 

Manuscripts. 

Government grant . . . . 

Opening Balance — 

Hathwa Fund 
Darblianga Fund . . 

Refund of Loan 
Mayurbhanj Fund 
General Balance 

Grand Total 


Actuals 

Revised Budget 

Rs. 

a. 

p. 

Rs. 

a. 


1,123 

% 

0 

1,300 

0 

„0 

237 

1 

0 

200 

,0 

,0 

10^ 

10 

0 

10 

0 

Q 

20 

8 

0 




12 

8 

0 




4,703 

0 

0 

4,703 

0 

0 

2,722 

12 

0 

2,722 

12, 

0 

975 

0 

9 

3,718 

2 

0 

752 

14 

3 




201 

14 

iVz 

863 

5 

10^2 

110 

14 

3^2 

110 

14 

3/2 

10,966 

10 

5 

13,628 

2 

2' 


March 13, 1935 


S. BAHADUR . 
Honorary T reamrer 
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Acttials xip to February 28, 1935 
EXPENDITURE 

Actuals Revised Budget 



Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P' ■ 

Establishment 

1,154 

5 

0 

1,260 

0 

0 

Mitliila Pandit 

1,162 

5 

4 

1,475 

0 

0 

Telephone 

220 

5 

0 

113 

0 

0 

Printing Charges . . 

1,318 

6 


2,200 

0 

0 

5 s Refund of Loan 

752 

14 

3 i 



Postage 

225 

11 

6 

250 

0 

0 

Stationery 

44 

9 

0 

60 

0 

0 

Library 

148 

5 

11 

3 50 

0 

0 

Electrical Charges 

77 

4 

0 

100 

0 

0 

Out of Hathwa Fund 

399 

7 

3 

2,722 

12 

0 

Out of Darbhanga Fund 

1,437 

12 

9 

2,040 

0 

0 

Out of Mayurbhanj Fund 

21 

8 

0 

863 

5 

10/2 

Miscellaneous (a) 

1,788 

0 

6 

200 

0 

0 

Total . . 

8,750 

14 

6 

11,634 

1 

10/2 

Closing Balance 

2,215 

11 

11 

1,994 

0 

35/2 

Grand Total 

. . 10,966 

10 

5 

13,628 

2 

2 

(a) This includes Rs. 

1,700 sent 

to 

the Allahabad 

Bank in 


fixed deposit. 

Details of closing Balance in current account and fixed 


deposit: — ^ ' 








CIA. 


F. 

. D. 



Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P* 

Huthwa Fund ■ ... ' 

623 

4 

9 

1,700 

0 

0 

Darbhanga Fund , . 

302 

10 

3 

1,991 

2 

9 

Mayurbhanj Fund 

180 

6 

1 Vz 

681 

5 

0 

General Fund 

1,109 

6 

9/2 




Total . . 

2,215 

11 

11 

4,372 

7 

9 




S. BAHADUR 
Honorary Treasurer 


Marcli 13, 1935 


■ Hh Excellency the President in introducing Frof. Her as ^ 
lectufer of the evenings said: 

Ladies- AND Gentlemen, 

■Prof.' Heras, who has come here to address you this evemng, 
is the founder and Director of the Indian Historical Research 
Institute of Bombay. His writings are authoritatively recognised 
as standard works on Indian History and he is one of the leaders 
of liistoricai research in this country. 

He is not a stranger to Bihar for he has represented our 
Society in Europe, has contributed to our Journal and has addressed 
us before. 

Recently he was invited by the Government of Afghanistan 
to make an archaeological survey of that country, a specially 
valuable field of research, as Afghanistan was the gateway of 
India through which passed the successive cultural waves from 
Asia and from the Western countries, and I have great pleasure 
in calling on him to speak to you now regarding one phase of his 
investigations. 


At the close of the lecture Hh Excellency moved a vote of 
thanks to the lecturer: 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I am sure that we have all enjoyed this evemng *s interesting 
■and instructive lecture, and I ask you to-' record in the. usual- 
.manner a . . vote of. .thankS'. to Prof.; Heras for the pleasure -'he has 
given us. 


Transliteration of the Devandgan Alphabet adopted in 
the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society from 1925 


Devanagari Roman 


3T 

a 

3TT 

a 


i 

f 

I 


u 


u 


t 


f 


1 


i 


e 


ai 


0 


au 


k 


kh 


g 

w. 

gh 


n 


ch 


chh 

w ■ 

1 


jh 

.5^. 

fi . 

5" 

t 


th 


d 

¥ 

dh 

n 

n 


Devanagari Roman 


?r t 

qr th 

?■ d 

^ dh 

5T n 

-T p 

'S ph 

^ b 

^ bh 

IT m 

IT y 

X r 

1 

^ y 

^ i 

T s 

s 

? h 

^ 1 

{Anusvard) m 

(Anundsikd) m 

: (Visarga) h 


X {Jihvdmulija) h 

X {JJpadhmamyd) h 

s {Ava^aha) , 

Udatta - 

Svarita ^ 

Anudatta ^ 
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' t e: k'eit ii i: se : m.A T a l e: B a: Vitli wkat did you 
•beat F' ■ 

^(a) k e : ^ k A w A. n and k a w a n i are used as adjectives 
. also ; e, g. 

ke:orkAWAn Adimi Vho man/ 

k6:orkAWAii mefira:ru: ‘who woman/ 

kAWAiii mefira:ru: ‘who woman/ 

|51. Refl@xi¥a Frmmm. . 

A p A n e : and a p a n a : 

Genitive A'dj. a : p a n 

This pronoun expresses a reflexive sense for emphasis 
and is used with all personal pronoi|ns and with nouns 
without any change in form ; e. g. 

ra:m ApAne: tA lA^e:gAile:a: si:ta:ke 
orkelAchuniAnka: slge: choiy, i gAile; 
‘Earn himself went away to fight but left Sita with 
Lakshman/ 

u ApAne: tA ifii:se or sercAli gAile: 
b a : k i : ego: b a d m a : s k e or k e : c h o : ^ i 
gAile: ‘he himself went away from this place but left 
a rogue." 

t u : A p A n e : t a c o : r a w a 1 a : a : fi a in a r a : 
ke orke: corri: lAgAWAlA: ^you yourself stole 
and attributed the theft to me/ 

S A m ApAne: m u : I : c a : fi e : j i : fi I : to: 
fiAra: S'e oise ka: m At a 1 a b . Whether:! myself 
die or live what have you to do with me ?" 

11 du:kS mAiiAle: a: ApAna: keorke 
b u r a : b S a 1 a : k a fi a 1 e : ‘he felt sorry and rebuked 
himself very much/ 

(a) This pronoun also expresses the combined sense 
of ^you and I" sometimes j e. g. b fi a : i : ApAna: s -e or 
se ka: mAtAlAb ^my friend^ what have we to do 
with it P" : 
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: , ' (I))',' The geaitive which is declined like ordin.,ary .acljee-, 
tms denotes . the ■ sense of ^own* when used with a n.oiiii: .' 
01 / pronoun, and of 'our’ (jours, and mine) when used 
ahsoliitely, ; e. g. 

s i : r a : j a : p a n g I w a c h o : i -cl i fi-.A 1:6 
^SiraJ left his own village/ 

' a : p A n p ii e ; % k a : t a : h a m a : r k a : fie k a : 
t A : t a : r A : 'cut jour own tree, why do you cut mine 

a;pAn gfio:^Awa: k a fi : gAil: 'where is 
our horse gone?’ 

For the feminine gender a : p a, a and a : p a n i both 
are used ; e. g. 

a : p A n g h o : y, i • or a : p a n i g h o : y i : *oiir mare/ 

Like a : p A n, a p a n e : is also used as an adjective. 
It is used irrespective of gender ; e. g. 

A p A n e : 1 a i k a : *our son/ 

A p A n e : 1 a i k i : 'our daughter/ 

|52. ludeimta Prttiaiiiis. 

A w A r A u r i : * a w a r i : 

This pronoun expresses the sense of *more’ 'other’ 
(else) and is indeclinable : — 

e.'g* AWAr ka: caifil: \ 

A u r i : k a : c a : fi. I : , i ' what more ' is 
A w A r i : k a : c a rfi I : J . , required* ■ 

jo: tauS*: na: . .j a :i b i i a 'AU.rir ke: 
b A j a : r e : j a : i : ■ ‘if . you do not go, who else . will' go 'to, 
the market?’ 

tho:re: Adi mi: $i>t il ^ h a: ye:', a w\ A:X'''i.:>i:u::;g.; 
tACAli gAil' ‘some men have- come .o,thers.:'.' have: 
gone away«’ 

A,. w,„A„r,^, „A u ....a w^.A r.i :. and.. :..a.,:.,n,,. .are-. used, ,a8, 

adjectives also. 'They,,.- - however, do not change for 
gender ; e. g. 
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ga:i',Aifie: s a n i : *'some more " cows will 

come/ ■ 

A'WAr 1111:11 cI a :- -some more salt/ i b a:! 

li AiB a:E A di 11a i : s e or s 5 . H a : k a fi a b i woa*t 
tell tliia tiling to other men/ 

, . . |53. t e r iii ,o.r k a n: ■ .means ^sonie one" 'or 'any 
one" and is mdeclinaMe:; e. g. n^fi aw a: k erfiii r A'fi e,: ? 
twas there any one'; ?/, 

n fi w i : k e : fi n : n a : r a fi e .Hbere waS: no body/ 

k e : fi n : ' k e: or , k e m a t i- .m, a r i fi a : ^do not beat 
anybody/. 

. ke:.fiu : does not change even ■' as 'an .adjective r e.*g. 
kerfin: iiiATAd or ke:Bii:' m e : fi r a,:;i',n ^some 
man or woman/ 

Like k a: kiclm or kichn-: or kn'chn: ref era' to 
an inanimate , thing. . It means. %o.me thing" or '^any, tiling/ 
.Its forms are same in direct and in oblique ; e. g. k i c h n 
.or ,k i o h 11 : or: k u c h ii . k h a :! ■ 1 i fi a 1 j a : i : 
will take s.'o.me thing." . 

|64. '.The. pronoun s Abfi or. s.Abfie: *air has one 
.constant' form for, .both genders and 'cases e.g. SAhfi or 
sA.b 'fi.e: 'k A fi a;! .'‘all ..said /- dir.'. 

s A b.fi or^ s A Lfi .e : ' k e or^’ k e,’ :S a b fi or s a b fi e : 
s e or s e. obi/ 

8 A b fi or , s,..A b.fi. e.:., %11 or whole" as an adjective also 
does not change e. g. 

SAbfi or s A b .fi .e : ' m A r A d .A n i.- .k.e ork.e bA.la,: 
w A : "call all men/ 

s A b fi m .e : fi r a : r ti n k e or k e b fi e : f i d a : ‘send 
all the women/ 

SAbfi dnnija: se orse fiAniAra: kAWA 
no; kann iiAikbe: "I have nothing to do with the 
whole world." 

|55* Ctinpiiyiid prinowas. 

The relative pronoun is combined., with ke:fin; and 
SAbfi and s a b B wdth k e : fi n ; e.g. .SAbfi ke:fiii: 
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*every one' j e : k e : R n : ‘who ever' ye: s xi h I ,a : i :l 
^ all who came' s a b fi k e or k e bAlarwA:, 

^caii.all men/ SAbfi is also added to personal pronouns 
'e.g.'-liAm s b R ‘we alF tauS: or txvnrS: SAbfi. 

(respected) alF u saBS ■ ‘they alL' lo:g is also 
added with t il : or t ii : (2nd pers. personal pronoun) e*.g. 
tt:lo:g ortn: 1 o :g ‘you people/ 

A w A r, ■ A u r i : and -a w' a r i : are also combined with, 
k e : fi u : , 8. A b fl or . 1 o : g. a w a r k e : R u : ^ a ii r i : 

k e : R u : or a w a r i : k e : fi u : ^any body else/ ' a w a r- 

8 A b S, A u r i : s a b fi, a a r i : s a b fi ‘all else/ 

A w A r 1 o : gj A u r i : I o : g, a \¥ a r i : 1 o : g ‘all else' 

or ‘all other/ 

Prottomiiial adjeetifes* 

|56. Bhojapuri has pronominal adjectives based on the 
demonstrative, relative, correlative and interrogative 
pronouns. These are of manner (quality), of quantity 
and number. 

(a) Adjective of manner : — 

A i s A n or A i s A n a : ‘of this sort,' 

o i s A n ‘of that sort' y a i s A n t a i s a n ‘such as' 

k A i s A n ‘of which sort/ 

(h) xidjective of quantity and number : — 

At Ana:, e t a n a : , h a t a n a : , h e t a n a : 

‘so much or so many' o t a n a ; ‘that much or so many' 
y y.At Ana : or .y e t’ a n a: .........t. At Ana: or t e t a n a: 

‘as much as or as many as' k a t a n a : or k e t a n a: 
‘how much or how many.' 

|67. The above adjectives change for case and gender 
as shown in chapt iii § 31. 

(a) e.g. AisAn or AisAna: din me gfiAr 
se bAfiArl.: na: nikAle: ke casfil: ‘one should 
not go out side home, on such a day' ;oisAiii kita: 
bi phe:ru de:khe.:me nar a:i li: ‘never was a 
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book of tbat sort seen again* ; j. a i s a n n R a n e : 
t A i s A E n,E E k A r 1 a i k a: fi a w e,: *As lie is so is 
his son k A i s A n A d i m i : n fi a w e : ^of which sort 
of man he is k a i s a n i m e fi .r a : r u : , u Ii a w e ; 
*of which sort of woman she is?* 

, (b) e.g* A t A n a e t a n a:, fi a t a h a: or . fi e t A-. 
na: ca:iir tA eke.Aclimi ke fi o: i : ,‘so mnch 
rice will be sufficient for one man only/ At ah a:, 
e t A n a : , fi a t a n a : or fi e t a n a : r n p a j a : 
d fi A r e : , , k e t a ^ a g a fi i c a : fi ! : ■ 'There should 

be sufficient space to keep so many rupees/ AtAni:, 
e t A n i : , fi a t a n i : 'or fi e t a n i : c i ; n i : s e. 
fi A m a : r k a : m n a : c a 1 i : 'so much sugar won*t 
suffice me / o t a n a : d fi a n k e k a r a : b a ; 'who has 
got so much rrealth ?* k a : o t a n a : Adi m i : a i fi e : 
'well, will so many men come ?* o t a n i : k i t a : b i 
t A fi A m A r a : p a : s b a : t e : 'so many books, I have 
got ;* y A t A n a : , or e t A n a : m a n k a r e : t a t a- 
n a : or t e t a n a : k h a : 'eat as much as you like / 
jAtAuarorjetAua: Adimi: Aifie: tAtAna: 
or t e t A n a ; Adimi: k e i t j a : m k a i 1 §• a : i : 
*we will make arrangement for so many men as many wull 
.come/ k A t A n a : or k e t a n a : g fi i : w a r a n § : ■: 
k R a : i 1 e : 'how much ghee do you take b a r a : t i 
m e k A t A n a : or k e t A n a : Adimi: b a e : 'how 
many men are there in the marriage party ?* 

Emphatio farms* 

|58. The following are the emphatic forms of the 

pronoun. ■ ■ 


ii A m 
t i : 


Inclusive 
hAmfiu: 
t xi : fi fi : 


definitive 
h A m fi I : 
t fi : fi I ; 



CHAPTER ¥1. 

¥©rbS'. 

■ '$59. ^ (a) Tii'e roots are either active or passive in sense, 
e.g*. T x\ S' 0 : 1 : h a. n a t i a : /the food is being prepared ; 
(passive), 1 a i k i : r a s o : i ; b a n a : w t i a : *the .girl 
prepares the food/ (active). The passive roots are all 
intransitive, the active roots are either transitive or 
intransitive. Roots have a simple (e.g. bAitliAl ^to 
sit’) and a cansal form ( e.g. b a i t S a : w a 1 "to cause 
to sit*). All denominative roots are intransitive, e. g. 

(b) The root of a verb may be obtained by cutting ofi 
-a 1 (e.g. su:tAl "to sleep*); -i 1 (e.g. g a i 1 "to go’) ; 
•waI (e.g. khe:wAl "to row’) as the case may be from 
the direct case of the verbal noun. Most of the roots end 
in consonants but a fairly large number of them end in 
a : . Those which end in other vowels are very few. 

Tenses 

$60. In Bhojapuri, we find indicative mood and the 
imperative mood. Besides, there is a conditional. The 
indicative merely expresses the action, present, past or 
future. Imperative denotes order with the second person 
and permission or approval with the others while condi- 
tional lays down a condition. We have indicative with 
reference to present, past and future and conditional with 
reference to past where the condition has not been satisfied. 

The imperative is with reference to the present denoting 
immediate future and the future. Thus there are six 
tenses vi^ : — 

1. Present Indicative 

2. Past Indicative 

3. Future Indicative 
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4. ,, Imperati-ve Present 

5. Future Imperative 

6. Past Conditional 

Eacli of tLese is either simple or periphrastic. The 
latter are formed by comhining the forms of the auxiliary 
verb with , either (a), the, imperfect participle or (b) , the 
perfect participle. In effect thus there are eighteen 'tenses 
six simple and twelve periphrastic. 

|61. Auxiliary Varb« c . ■ 

The following are the forms of the auxiliary verb : — 

(a) Present Indicative (Masculine) 

sg. ph 

1st pars, -b a : n i : or -a : ,n i : -ba : n i : j § or -a : n i : : 

2iicl pers. (respectful) 

-b a : n i : or -a : n i : «b a : n i : or ~a : n i : 

2nd pers. tu : -b a : ^ a : or -a : r : -b a ; ^ a : or -a : r a : 

2iid pers. te : -b a : ^ e : or -a :r e : -ba a :sa : or-a :r a : s a 

or -b a : ^ A : s A n i or 

-a:r a is a n i 

3rd pers. (respectful) 

»b a : n i : or -a : n i : -b a : n i : or -a : n i : 

3rd pers.' u -b a e : or’-a :r e : -h a : or -a : 

3rd pers^ u (menial) 

-b art e:or -a: ' -ba e :sa or -at re.rsv 

or -b a : ^ e : s A n i or 
-a : r e : s a n i 

The forms of 1st pers., 2nd pers. (respectful) and 
3rd pers. (respectful) are the same in both masculine and 
feminine genders. The rest differ in feminine gender. 
They are given below : — 

Feminine 

8g. pi. 

2ncl pers. 1 1 ; -b a ; u : or -a : r u : -b a : ^ u : or -a : r u : 

2ih1 pers. t 5 : 4>a e : or -a : re; ' -b a-: u : s a or 

-a :r u :s A or 
-b a. : ^ u : s A n i 
* 0 r -a : r u : s A n i 
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sg. pi, 

3rd per s. u -b a:^ i ; or -a -.r i : -ba:or-a: 

3rd pers. u (menial) -b i a : or -i a : -b a : i :s a or 

-a :r i :s A or 
-b a i : s A n i 
or -a : r i : s A n i 

|62. Participles. 

Imperfect Participle. 

in A t (masc.) d e : k li a t 

in A t i (fern.) d e ; k h a t i 

Perfect Participle 

in Ale: (mas. & fern.) d e ;k b a 1 e : 

Conlugatlon of d e : k h a I— '‘to see' Root ‘d e s k h’ 

( 1 ) Simple Tenses. 

|63. These are formed by adding various terminations 
(e.g, I:, A: etc.) to the root and without the help of the 
auxiliary. They are six in number, 

|64. Present Indicative. 

Masculine and Feminine 
sg- pi- 

1st pers. -I : {cl e : k ]i ! :) 4 : J a : (d e tk Ii ! : j i : ) 

2nd pars, (respectful) 

-I: (derklil:) 4 : (cl e :k h I :) 

2nd pers. t u : -a ; (d e :k li a ;) -A: (cl e li a : ) , 

2nd para, t e : -ii (d e :k h ii) “A s a : or -a s a n i 

(cl e : k h A s A : or 
d e rkih. A s A.I1 i], . 

3rd pers. (respectful) 4 ; (de :kli! :) 4: (d 6 :k h ! :) 

3rd pers. u : -Asa (d e : k k a s u) -o ; (d e : k li o : ) 

3rd pers. u : (menial) -o : -a s a : or -a s a n i 

(de:klio:) ' ^ (de:kh, asa: or 
de:kkAsAni) 
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TMs tense is no longer used in common speech and has 
been replaced by the Present Imperfect Indicatiye ; e.g\ 
I go — ■ b. A m J-a:ta:ni:. 

The forms of the Present Indicatiye are also employed 
as tbe Present Conjunctive. Tbe condition is shown by 
prefixing the sentence by some word meaning *if* 
e.g. j o : ' b A m c o ;r i k a r I : t a k a fi a : ‘if 1 steals 

then blame me.'" 


|65. ^ Past liidi 0 ati¥©. 

Masculine 


sg. 

1st. pers.,-A 1 1 : (d e ;li h a'i'I:) 
2nd pers. (respectful) -a 1 1 : 

{de:khAl!:) 

2nd pers. t n,: -a 1a ; 

(d e :k h A I, A :) 

2nd pers. t e : -Ale: 

(d e :k h A 1 e :) 

3rd pers, (respectful) -a I ! : 

(de:kh All:) 

3rd pers,. n : • “Ale ; (de :kli aI^o : ) 
3rd pers. n : (menial) -a I a s i ; 

(d e : k h A 1; a s i) . 


pi. 

-A 1 ! : ja (d e : k h A 1 1 ; ja) 
-All: 

(d e : k h a 1 f .*) 

-A 1 A : 

(d e :k h A 1 A :) 

-a1 ASA :(d e : kh A 1a s A : ) 

-A 1 A s A n i 

(d e :k h A 1 A s A n i) 

-A 1 1; 

(d e : k b A 1 1 : ) 

-A 1 (d e : k b A 1) 

-A 1 e :s A 

-(d e :k b A 1 e :s a) 
or “A 1 e : s A n i 
(d e ;k h A 1 e:s A n i) 


The forms of 1st pers., 2nd pers. (respectful) and 3rd 
pers. (respectful) are the same in both masculine and femi- 
nine genders. The rests differ in feminine gender. They 
are shown below. 
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■ Feniinine 

sg, pi.. , 

.Sfid'.pers,. t u : -a 1 n : “A In: {d e : k ii a 1 u : ) ; 

(cl e : k h A 1 ii : } 

2iicl pers. t .§ : -a 1 e : -a 1 n : s zi u i 

(deikliAle:) (d e :k li a 1 u :s a a i| 

3rcl pers. ii : «a 1 i,: (cle :k h a 1 i : ) -a 1 (d e : k li a 1) , 

3rcl pers. ii, : (menial) -a 1 a s i -A I i : s a n i ■ 

(cl e : k h A' 1 A s i) (d e : k li a 1 i : s a n i| 

(a) Tliis .tense refers to a momentary action wliicli 
happened in the past e.g. ^ Ah h a rn n fi a : g a i If : t a 
b 11 c h II n a : cl e : k h a 1 1 : ^wlieii I went there 
I saw nothing."^ If a continuous action in the past is 
meant^ a root indicating continuous action is combined 
with one expressing momentary action e.g. h a in 
b A i t h All: sat^^ ; h a m b a i t h a 1 r a fi 1 1 : 

‘I remained seated/ The difference between this tense 
and the Present Perfect Indicative and the Past Perfect 
Indicative is chiefly that the effect of the last two lasts 
after the action while it does not last in the case of this 
tense.. ;. 

(h) Used conjunctively this tense refers to a future 
action ; e.g. J-o:liAm bAj-a:re:gAilI:tA to:SA- 
a k S a.':t i r a :m 1 e : a ;i b i ^If I go if I went) 
to the market, I shall bring mangoes for you/ 

|G6 Futiira .liicli 0 iti¥e.; 

Masculine 

//■:;■/ , ■ pi 

1st pers. -A b i (d e : k h A h i) -a' b i' f a :(d e :k h a b i j a :) 
2nd pers, (respectful) 

“A b i (d e ; k h A b i),' , -a b i (d e : k h a b i) 

2nd pers, t u : 

-Ab A:{d e:kh Ab-A;) ; ■ ■ *Ab A:(de:kh AbA:) 

ordfiA; (de;khiffA:) ' or 4 S a ; (derkhifiA.:) 
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2ndpers. te': 

-A. b e : (d e : k Ii A t e : ) .a b a s a (d e :k b a b a s a) 

or -A b A 8 A B i 
(d e : k b A b A s A n i) 

“i R e : (d e :k'b i fi e :) -i fi a s a (d e : k b i fi a g a) or 

-i fi A 8 A n i {d e :k fiifi AsAni) 

3rd pers, (respectful) 

-A b i (d e :k b A b i) -a b i (d e :k b a b i) 

3rd pers. n : -i fi e : -i : (d e :k h i :) 

(d e :k b i fi e :) 

3rd pers. u : (menial) -i : -I fi e : s a 

(d e : k b i : ) (d e : k b ! fi e : s a) or 

-! fi e s A n i (d e : k b I fi e : 

s A n i) 

Tbe forms of 1st pers., 2nd pers, (respecful) and 3rd 
pers. are the same in both masculine and feminine genders. 
The rest differ in feminine gender. They are given below. 

Feminine 

sg. pL 

2iid pers. t u : -a b n : -a b n : (d e : k b A b u : ) 

,(d e:k b A b n:) 

or -i fi A : (d e : k b i fi A : ) or «i fi a : (d e : k h i fi a : ) 
2nd pers. t e : 

-Abe: (deikliAbe:) -a b ii:s a (d e:khA b nzs a) 

or -A b n ; 8 A n i 
(d e:k b A b xi:s A n i) 

or -i fi e ; (d e : k b i fi e : ) d fi a s a (d e : k b i fi a s a) 

or d fi A s A n i 
(dezkhifiAsAni) 

This tense simply refers to a future action ; e.g. b a m 
111 i t b a : i : k b a : i b i *"1 sball eat sweetmeats/ As 
compared witb tbis, tbe Future Imperfect Indicative 
refers to an action which will be in tbe process of being 
acted (j A b til: AibA: tA bAm k’ba:t rAfiAbi 
Vben you come I sball be eating i.e. you will find me 
eating) and the Future Perfect Indicative refers to an 
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action' wMch will have been completed ^ b t t: 

Aib^: tA liAm khAile:'rABAbi or k'Iia:i 
cnkAl rAfiAbi Vhen yon come I will have finished 
Bating’). .The simple Fiitnre Indicative, however, refers 
,|in the , case of. 'oontinnons roots) to an, action which will 
begin (j- .a b. t u : ■ a i b a ; t a h a m k li a : i b i Vhen yon 
come I shall eat.’ i.e. I shall begin eating after your 
arrival). 


|67 Present Ceniyiieti¥e« 

This tense has exactly the same forms as the Present 
Indicative (|64). It is used in conditional clauses j o : 
h A m a : ! : t A k a fi i R a : "blame me if I come’ or in 
clauses denoting purpose (e.g. unfii AisAn ba;:t 
kAfiAle: ki hAm uBa: seorse bha:gi ja:I: 
'he spoke in such a manner in order that I should go 
away from there.’) A clause with this tense (as also every 
other conjunctive tense) is also preceded by some such 
word as j- 0 : "if" j- a b "when’ k i "that" j e fi me: "so 
that.’ 

As compared with the Present Imperfect Conjunctive 
( jo: hAni de:khAtho:I: tA hAinAke: 
m a :r A : "heat me if I am looking’) and Present Perfect 
Conjunctive (e.g. j-o: hAm de:khAle: ho:f: tA 
h A m A k e : m a : r a : "beat me, if I have looked’), this 
tense denotes only Simple and Indefinite Conjunctive sense ; 
e.g. j- o : h. A m d e : k h I : t a m a : r a : "if I look, heat 
me" i.e. beat me even if I begin looking whether I am 
in the state of looking (Pressnt Imperfect Conjunctive) or 
I have finished looking (Present Perfect Conjunctive.) 

|68* Past C©iijuiioti¥e« 

Masculine 

Sg. PL 

1st pers. 4t l:(d e: k h i tf:) -i 1 1: j S: (de:kh'i iltj i) 
2nd pers. (respectful) 

-it!: (derkhiti:) 


-i t ! :(d e ;k h i 1 1 :) 
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sg. pL 

Bud pers. t i : -iA a : (d- e sk h i t a : ) -i t a : (d e : k li i t a :) 
2nd pers. t e : -i t e ; (d e : k h i t e :) -it as A:(de ;kh it As a : ) 

-i t A s A ni (d e : k li i- 
t A s A n i) 

3rd pers. (respectful) 

-it!: (d e :k h i t ! : ) -i t I (d e :k h. i t I : ) 

3rd pers. ii : -i t e* (d e : k h i t e : ) -i t (d e : k li i t) 

-i t A 11 i (d e :k li i t A n i) 

3r(l pers. u : (menial) 

-i t (d e :k ii i t) -ite :S a (d e :k h. i t e :s a) 

-i t e : s A n i (d e : k li i t e : 

8 A n i) 

The forms of 1st pers., and 2nd x)ers. (respectful) and 
3rd pers, (respectful) are the same in both masculine and 
feminine genders. The rests differ in feminine gender. 
They are shown below. 

Feminine 

Sg. pi. 

2nd pers. 

t u : -i t II : (d e ;k h i t II : ) -i t u : (d e ;k h i t u : ) 

2nd pers. 

-te : -ite: (d e : k h i t e : ) -i t u : s A(d e : k h i t u : s a) 

“i t u : s A n i {d e : k h i t u : 
s A n i) 

3rd pers. 

II : -i t i : (d e : k h i t i : ) -i t (d e : kbit) 

3rd. pers. u;. (menial)' 

-i t i (d e : k li i t i) -i t i : s a (d e : k h i t i : s a) 

-iti:sAni(de:khiti:sAiii) 

This tense is based on the ancient Imperfect Participle 
like the periphrastic tenses but has the verbal termina- 
tions added to it and does not therefore require the help 
of the auxiliary. It denotes (in a conditional or purpose 
clause) an action which might have taken place in the past 
but which never came off ; e. g. j o : h a m t a n i k i : 
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pA.fiile: caIaI rAfiitI: iiisi^R p&r 

g a : ^ i : m i : 1 i ' j a : i t i would Lave got the train at 
the station, if I had started a bit earlier/ in: a i s a n; 
■k am k A r i t A: kihAm ufi^: se or sebfiaigi 
j Ai tlr.V^ should have acted in such a manner that I 
should have escaped/. 

Compared with Past Imperfect Conjunctive ( e. g. ■ J o : 
t i k h a : t n a : r a fi i t a : ■ t a h a m be: p i t a 1 e : 
n a : c h 0 : i 1 1 : 'if you had not been eating — i.e. in 
the process of eating, I would have beaten you’) and 
Past Perfect Conjunctive ( e.g* Jo: t u : i : a p a n e : 
kAile: rAfiitA: tA thi:k na: bfiAil rAEit 
'if you yourself had done it — finished doing — it would not 
have been right), this tense refers not to completion or 
incompletion of an action but simply infers that it did not 
take place in the past. 

|69. Imperative, 

This tense has the same forms as the Present Indica- 
tive. The subject in the case of the 2nd person is 
generally understood while in other cases it is generally 
expressed. 

k A r u 'do’ for menial and woman, 
k A r A : ‘do’ for uncle and brother, 
k A r ! : ‘do^ (r a u a : respectful.) 
k ArA: (you) do. 
u ; k A r A 8 u let him do/ 

The forms of this tense are distinguished from those 
of the Present Indicative and conjunctive by an emphatic 
intonation of the voice. Similarly questions are dis- 
tinguished both from the imperative and other tenses e.g. 
h A m k A r ! : 'should I do ?’ 

(2) Periphrastic Tenses® 

$70 These are formed by combining (a) the Imper- 
fect Participle and (b) the Perfect Participle with the 
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various tenses of tke auxiliary; e.g. h a m 3a:tl3a:ni: 
"'I go\ Very often tlie auxiliary is sLortened and people 
speak. 3 a : t a :ii i,,r instead of J a :t b a : n i : 

(a) Tenses witli Imperfect Participle, 

|71 Compared witb the Simple and Perfect tenses, 
tliese lay special emphasis on the continuity and incoin- 
pletion of an action present, past or future. They are 
five as shown below ; — 

Present Imperfect Indicatim 

Masculine 

sg. pL 

1st pers, 

-b a : n i : (d e : k h A t b a : n i : ) -b a : n i ; j ^ : 

(d e : k h A t b a : n i : j a : ) 
-a :n i : (d e : k h A t a : n i :) -a : n i : j : 

(d e : k h A t a : n i : j a : ) 

2nd pers. (respectful) 

-b a ;n i : (d e :k h A t b a : n i : ) -b a :n i : 

(d e : k h A t b a : n i : ) 

-a : n i : (d e : k h a t a : n i : ) -a : n i : (d e : k h a t a : n i : ) 
2nd pars, t u: 

-ba:A^A:(de:k'hAtba:;^A::)-.ba:x;A: 

(d e : k h A t b a : y A : ) 

-a : r A : (d e :k h a t a :r a :) :r a : (d e : k h a t a : r a ; ) 

2nd pers. t e : , 

“b a: ^ e:(d.e:k h A't b a:ye:) -h a b a 

(d e : k h A t b a : ^ A s a) 

-a:re: (de:khAta:re:) -ba;^AsAni 

(de :kh A tba:^ A s A n i) 
■■ -a;r. A rs a 
( d e : k h A t a : r A : s a) 

-a : r A : 8 A n i 

(d e :k h A t a : r a: s a n i) 
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^3rd 'per8.. (respectful) , 

-L a : n i : (d e : k li A t b a : n i : ) -bami: 

(d e : la li A t b a : E i : ) 

-a ": n i : (d e : k b A t a : n i : ) -a : e i : (d e : fe Ii a t a : n i : ) 
3rd,pers.,E.: 

-b a e : (d e :k b a t b a : ^ e : ) -b a : (cle :k b a t b a :) 
«a,:r e :(d e:k b A t a :r e :) -a: (d^e :k b a t a.:) 

3rd pars, u : (menial) 

-a : (d e : k b A t a : ) -b a : e : s a 

(d e : k b A t b a : e s a) 

-b a : t e : (cl e : k li A t b a : t e : ) -b a : e : s a n i 

(d e : k b A t b a : e : s A E i) 
-*a : r e : s A 

(d e : k h A t a : r e : s a) 

-a : r e : s A n i 

(d e : k h A t a : r e : s A E i ) 

Tbe forms of 1st pers., 2nd pars, (respectful) and 3rd 
pers. (respectful) are tbe same in both masculine and 
feminine genders. Tbe rests, however, differ in feminine 
gender. They are given below. 

Feminine 

sg. pL 

2nd pers, t ii : 

-b a : u : (d e : k b A 1 1) a : ^ u : ) -b a : 11 : 

(d e : k b A t b a : u ; ) 

*a : r u : (d e : k b a t a : r u : j -a ; r u : (d e : k b a t a : r u : ) 
2nd pers. te : 

‘ b a : ^ e : (d e : k b a t b a : e : ) «b a : ^ u : s a 

(d e : k h A t b a : u : s a); 
-b'-E :^.U":s'A n i 
(d e : kb A t b a : u,: s a n i) 

-E'.-r u:s A 

. '.{d a : k b A t a ; r u : s a) 

"•a:r ii :s a n i 

(d e : k b A t a : r u : s A n i) 
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Srdpers. b: 

“b a : i : (d e : k li a t b a : i 
-a : r i : (d e : k li a t a : r i) 
3rd pers. u : (menial) 

-i b a : (d e :k b a t i b a : ) 

-b i a : (d e :k h A' t b i a :)' 

-i a : (d e :k li a t i a:) 


) -b a : { d e : k h A t b a : ) 

-a : (d e :k li A t a : ) 

-b a : \ i : s a 

(d e : k li A t b a : i : B a) 

-b a : y i : s A n i 

(d e : k h A t b a : i : s a n i) 

-a : r i : s A 

(d e :k h A t a :r i :s a) 

-a : r i ; s a n i 

(d e : k L a t a : r i : s a n i) 


Tbis refers to an action wliicb is taking place in tlie 
present and has displaced the Present Indicative. It 
also refers to a future action about to take place; e.g. 
e : b a : r i : k a 1 k a t a : k e : j a : i : Vbo will go to 
Calcutta this time’ ; e : b e : r i : li a ni n u j a : t a : n i : 
Hbis time I am going’. 


|72 , Past Imperfeet lnciieatiye. 

Masculine 

sg. . pi. 

1st pers. 

-r A,fiAl i:' -r A fi, A'l I ^ lb : 


(d e :k lx A t r A B a 1 f :j 
2nd pers. (respectful) 

'-r. A .fl A 1 1 :(d e : k li A t.r A- 
B Al.f :) 

2iid pers. t u : -r a fi a 1 a : 

(de:kbAtrAfiAlA:) 

2nd pers. te: -rAfiAle: 
(de: kiiAtrAfiAle:) 


3rd pers. (respectful) 
-r A ft A 1 1 : 


(d e :k li a t r a ft a 1 I; ja :) 
-r A ft A 1 1 : 

(d e : k h A t r A ft A 1 I : ) 

-r A ft A 1 A : 

(de:kbAtr aBaIa:) 

..r A ft A 1 A : s A 
(d e : k b A t r A ft A 1 A : s a) 
-rAftAl A : sAni 
(de:khAtrAB a1 a:s a ni) 

-r A ft A 1 1 : 
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.(d e : ,k li A, t r A R A 1 1 : ) 

3 rd pers. ii : -r a S a i e : 

(ci e :k h A t r A fi xi 1 e : ^ 

3 rd„pers. u : (menial) 

-r A i A l{d 6:^11 a t r aE a 1 ) 

-r A B e :{d e :k li a t r a fi e :) 


(de:kli Atr aE All:) , 

-r Afi A 1 

(d e :k h. A t r A'fi A 1) 

-r A R A 1 e : s , a 

(d e : k li A t r A ,fi A 1 e : s a) 

-r' A fi A 1 e : s A n i 

(d e : k h A t r A S A 1 e : - 

s A n i : ) 


Tlie forms of 1st pers., 2nd pers. { respectful ) and 
3rd pers, (respectful) are tlie same in both masculine and 
feminine genders. The rests, however differ in feminine 
gender. They are given below : — 


Feminine 


sg. 

2nd pers. tu: -rARAlu 
(d e : k h A t r A R A 1 u : ) 

2nd pers. t e : -r a R a 1 e : 
(d e : k h A t r A R A 1 e : ) 


3rd pers. u : -r a R a 1 i ; 

(d e : k h A t r A R A 1 i : ) 

3rd pers. (menial) 

-ir A&e:(de:kh At i r A Ee :) 


pi. 

-r A E A 1 11 : 

(d e : k h A t r A E A 1 u : ) 

-r A fi A 1 u : s A : 

■(de.:k h A t r A E a 1 u:s a:) 
-r A E A 1 11 :s A n i 
(d e : k h A t r A E A 1 u: - 
s A n i) 

^r A R A 1 

(d e : k h a t r a R a I) 

-r A E A 1 i :s A 

(d e : k h A t r A E A 1 i : s a) 

-r A E a 1 i IS A n i 
(de:kh Atr a fi a., li ;s a n i) 


This tense refers to,„ an., action,, not completed in,,, the:, 
past; e.g. j A b h a m t o:fi- a r g h'A r e: g a i if : ,t.A 
ti: kha;t taRaIa: ‘when I reached your' house, 
you were eating’ i, e. action of eating was not completed at 
that time. It sometimes refers to an action which was 
goingto happen but which was stopped some how; e. g. 
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h' A. HI 0 :k A r a : k e orke pi:tAt rASAlf; b,.a:ki: 
1 1 : 1) A c a :i 1 i :fi A 1 A ; was going to beat him (about 
to heat him) but you prevented me from doing soh 

|73. Fiityre Imperfect I udieative. 

Masculine 


sg\ 

pi. 

1st pers. . -r A E A b i 

-r A fi A b i y a : 

(d e : k li A t r a fi a b i) 

2nd. pers, (^aspectful) 

(d e :k h A t r A fi A b i J- a : ) 

-r A fi A b i 

-r A fi A b i 

(d e :k h A t r A fi A b i) 

(d e :k h A t r A R A b i) 

2nd pers. 1 1 : -r a fi a b a 

: -r A R A b A : 

(d e :k h a t r a fi a b a ;} 

(d e :k h A t r A fi A b A : ) 

2iid pers, t e : -r a fi a b e 

-r A h A b A :s A 

(d e :k li A t r A fi A b e :) 

3rcl pers. (respectful) 

(d e :k h A t r A fi A b A :s a) 

-rAfiAbArsAni 

(d e:k h a t r AfiAbA ;s a ni) 

-r A fi A b i 

-r A fi A b i 

(d e :k h A t r a fi a b i) 

(d e :k h A t r A fi A b i) 

3rd pers. u : -r a fi i fi e 

-r A fi i ; 

(d e :k'h A t r A fi i fi e) 

(d e :k h A t r A fi i : ) 

3rd pers* u : (menial) -r a fi 

i : -r A fi i Res a 

(d e :k li a t r a fi, i,:j 

(d e ;k h A t r A fi i fi 0 :s A) 

-rAfiifiesAiii 

(d e :k h A t r A fi i E es a n i) 

The forms of 1st ' pers.. 

2nd pers. (respectful) and 3rd 

pers. are the same in both masculine and feminine genders. 

The rest/ • however, differ 
given below. . 

in feminine gender. They are 

Feminine 

sg. 

pi. 

2nd pers* t ft : -r a fi a ,b- u 

-r A fi A b u : 

(d e :k h A t r A fi A b u :) 

(deikbAtrAfiAbu:) 
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2 B,d pers. „t e : -r a fi a b e : -r a. fi a b ii : s a 

.(cl e :k li A t r A .5 A b e :) (d e :k fi a t r a R a b ii : s a) 

-r A R A b 11 : s A 11 i 

(de :kh A t r A 6 A b 11 ;s A n i) 

■ Tbis teEse refers to an action wbick will be in the 
state of duration at some particular future time; e.g\ 
3* A b t i : A i b A : t a li a m k b a : t r a fi a b i 'I 
shall be eating* when you come/ 


|74. Present Imperfeet Conjyiietife. 

Masculine and Feminine 


sg. 

1st pers. 

“h 0 :! : (d e :k h a t h 0 :! :) 

“h o :k h ! :(d e :k h A t fi o : 

kh I:) 

2nd pers. (respectful) 

-h 0 :I :(d e :k li A t fi 0 :! :) 
-fiojkSl: 

(d e :k h A t S o :k S I ;) 

2nd pers. t u : -fi o : k fi a : 

(d e :k h A t fi o :k B A :) 

2jid pers. t e : “R o : k h 11 
(d e :k h A t 5 o :k h u) 

-h 0 : k li A s u 
(d e : k h A t B 0 :k h a s u) 
3 rd pers. (respectful) -h 0 :I : 
(d e :k h A t fi 0 :I :) 

-h 0 : k h I : 

(d e :k h A t fi 0 :k h I :) 

3 rd pers. 11 : *h 0 :k li a s u 
(d e :k h A t fi 0 :k h A s u) 
3 rd pers. 11 : (menial) 
~fio:khe: 


pi. 

-h 0 ;I ; j a : 

(d e :k h a t li 0 :I : j a :) 

-h o :k h I a : 

(d e ; k h A t h o :k fi 1 :3- a :) 

-fi o ;i : (d e : k h A i fi o :! ;) 

-fi o ;k fi ! : 

(d e :k Ii a t fi o ;k fi I :) 

-R O :k h A ; 

(d e :k h a t R o :k h a :) 

-fi o :k h A s A 

(d e :k li a i fi o :k h a s a) 

-h o : k h A s A n i 

(d e : k h A t fi o : k fi A s A n i) 

“fi 0 :1: 

(d e :k h a t fi o :I :) 

“fi 0 :k h ! : 

(d e ;k h A t fi o :k h ! :) 

“h o : k li e : 

(d e :k li A t fi o :k li e :) 


“fi 0 : k h A s A 
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(cl e :k b. A t fi 0 :k Ii e :) (d e :k b A t E o :k li a s a) 

-li o : k li A s A n i 
( d e : k li A t h 0 :k Ii A - 
a A n i) 

This tense refers to a contiiiiioTis conditional action 
present, probable or improbable ; e. g, j o : E a m t o : 
E A r a : k e d E o :k li a : d e :t fi o t a m a r i 
j a;! : M may die if I am (or were) deceiving you/ 

|75., Past Ini,perf6et CofijynGtim 

Masculine 

sg. pi. 

-r A fl i 1 1 : f a : 

(d e : k h A t r A fi i t ! : y ^ :) 

«r A E i 1 1 : 

(d e : k h A t r A E i 1 1 : ) 

-r A fi i t A : 

(d e:k h A t r A fi i t A;) 

-r A fi i t A : g A 
(cl e :k h a t r a h i t a ;s a) 

-r A fi i t A : s A n i 
(de :kli a t r a fi i t a :s a n i) 
3rd pers. (respectful) -r a fi i 1 1 : -r a fi i 1 1 : 

(d e :k h A t r A R i t i ;) (d e :k h A t r a fi i t ! :) 

3rd j3ers. u:~rAfiite: -rAfiit 

(d e :k h A t r A fi i t e : ) (d e :k h a t r A fi i t) 

3rd pers. u ; (menial) -rAfiit -r a fi i t e :s a 

(d e :k h A t r A fi i t) (d e :k h a t r a fi i t e :s a) 

-rAfiite:sAni 

{de:kliAtrAfiite:sAni) 

The forms of 1st pers., 2nd pers. (respectful) and 3rd 
pers. (respectful) are the same in both masculine and femi- 
nine genders. The rest, however, differ in feminine gender. 
They are given below. 


1st pers. -rAfiit!: 

(d e :k h A t rAfiit!:) 

2 nd pers. (respectful) 
-rAfiit!: 

(d e :k h A t r A fi i t ! : ) 
2 nd pers. t u : -r a fi i t a : 

(de;khAtrAfiitAs) 

2 nd pers. t e : -rAfiite: 
(d e :k h A t r A fi i t e :) 
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Feminine 


Bud ,pers. 1 1 : -r a fi i t n : 
|d e li a t r a 8 i t n :) 

Bud .pers. t.e : , -r, a E i t e : 
(d e :k li A t r a E i t e :) 


pi : 

-r ' A E i t u : 

( d e : k li A t r A E i t n : ) 

-r A fi i t 11 :s A 

{d,e :k li A t r A.B i t u :sa) 

-r A fi i 1 11 :s A 111 

{d e : k li A t r A fi i t u : b Ani) 


3 rd pers. n : -r a fi i t i : 
(d e : k h A t r A fi i t i : ) 


-r A fi i 1 1 : 

(d e :k li A t r A fi i t ! ;) 


3 rd pers, n : ( menial) 

-r A S i t i -r A R i t i : s A 

(d e : k li A t r A fi i t i) (d e- : k li a t r a fi i t i : s a) 

~rAfiiti:sAiii 

(d e : k k A t r a R i t i : s a n i) 


This refers to a continiions action in the past which might 
have happened bnt which did not happen ; e.g. j o : h a m 
unuka: ke o:h ghArl: de:kliAtrAfiit!: tA 
to:fiAra: se jArii:r kAhle: rAfiitf: *ifl had 
been seeing him at that time then I w^oiild have told 
you/ 


(b): Teitses with Perfeet Partieiple® 

$76. These lay emphasis on the compleiiou of an 
action, whether it be in the present, past or future^ having 
special reference to the efiect of that action at the time of 
speaking or at the time referred to in the speech. They are 
five in number as shown below : — 

Present Perfeet' ludieatife { imniecliati ). 

Masculine 

Sgv ■ , -pl ■■ 

1st pers. -A 1 i :fi & : -A 1 i :fi S 

(d a :k h A 1 i :fi S ;) . (d e :k h a 1 i :h i ; j- S- :) 

2nd pars, (respectful) 

-A 1 1 :fi S :(d a :k h A 1 i ;R I :) -a 1 i :fi £ :{d e :k h A 1 i : fi i :) 
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Slid pars. „ t li : -a. 1 a :B ai , 
(d e :k li A 1 A : fi a :) 

Sad pers. t e : -Ale :'S a ; 
{d e :k li A 1 e :fi a :) 

3rd pars, {respectful) -a 1 ! ; 
{d e :k b. a 1 I ;fi i :) ■ 

3rd pers. u : -a 1 e : S a : 
(d 6 :k ii Ad e :fi a :) 

3rd pers. u : (meaial) 

-A 1 A s i fi a : 

(d e ; k E A 1 A s i B a :) . 


-A 1 A :B a: 

(d e ;k li A 1 A :li a :) 

-A 1 A :fi a :s A 

{d e :k h A 1 a :fi a :s a) 

-A 1 A :S a :S A a i 

{d e :k h A 1 A :fi a :s A n i) 

R a : -A 1 i : fi E : 

(d e ; k h A 1 i :fi a :) 

-Alfia: 

(d e :k li A 1 h a:) 

-A 1 e :fi a :s A 

(d e :k li A 1 e :fi a.-s a) 

-A 1 e :fi a :s A n i 

(d e :k li A 1 e ;fi a:s a n i) 


Tbe forms of 1st pers., 2nd pers. (respectful) and 3rd 
pers. (respectful) are tke same in both, masculine and 
feminine genders. The rest, however, differ in feminine 
gender. They are given below. 


T'eminine 


sg. 


2iid pers. t i : '-a 1 u h a : 
(cl e :k li A 1 11 fi a :) 

2nd pers. ' t e : -a I e : fi a : 
(d e :k h A 1 e :B a : ) 


3rd pers. u : -a 1 i :fi a : 
(d e :kh a1 i:fi a:j 
3rd pers. u : (menial) 

-A 1 A s i fi a ; 
(derkhAlAsifia:) 


pi. 

-A 1 u fi a ; 

(d e :k h A 1 u fi a :) 

-A 1 u h a :s A 
(d e :k h A 1 u fi a :s a) 
-Alufia:SAni 
(d e :k h A 1 u fi a :s A n i) 
-Alha: 

(d e :k h A 1 h a ;) 

-A 1 i :fi a :s A 

(d e :k h A 1 i :B a :s a) 

-Ali:fia:sAni 

(de;kh Ali:fia:SAiii) 
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177 . Present Perfect Indleatiwe (remite). 

Masculine 


sg. 

pi. 

1st pers., -A 1 e: b a :n i : 

-A 1 e :b a : ii i : j a : ' 

(d e :k k a 1 e :b a : n i ;) 

(d e : k k A 1 e : b a : n i : j i. :) ■ 

2iid pers.' (respectful) 

-Ale ':b a=. :n i : 

-A 1 e :b a in i : 

(d e :k k A 1 e :b a :ii i :) 

(d e k k A 1 e ib a :n i : ) 

2nd pers. t k : -a 1 e :b a y> : 

-Ale :b a :% A : 

(d e :k k A 1 e : b a A :) 

(d e : k k A 1 e :b a a *.) 

2n.d pers. t e : -a 1 e :b a e : 

-A.l e :b a:y; A :s a 

(d e ;k k A 1 e :b a : ^ e : ) 

(d e : k k a 1 e : b a : ^ a : s a) 

-A 1 e :b a A :s A n i 

(d e : k k A 1 e ; b a : ^ A : s A n i) 

3rd pers. (respectful) 

-A 1 e :b a :n i : 

-A 1 e :b a : n i : 

(d e : k k A 1 e : b a : n i : ) 

(d e : k k A 1 e : b a : n i) 

3rd pers. u : -a 1 e :b a : ^ e : 

-Ale: b a : 

(d e : k k A 1 e : b a : ^ e : ) 

(d e :k k A 1 e :b a :) 

3rd pers. (u ; menial) -a 1 e :ba : 

-Ale:ba:^e:sA 

(d e ;k k A 1 e :b a : ) 

(d e :k k A 1 e :b a e :s a) 


-A 1 e :b a e :s A n i 

,(d e :k k a 1 e : b a :%e : s a n i). 


Tlie forms of 1st pers., 2nd pers. {resj)ectful) and 3rd 
pers. (respectful) are ike same in botk masculine and femi- 
nine genders, Tlie rest, ko-wever, differ in feminine 
gender. They are given below. 

Feminine 

sg. pi. 

2iid pers. i S ; -a 1 e :b a : y; u : -Ale :b a u : 

(d e :k k A 1 e :b a.-ij’u;)' , (d e :k k a 1 e :b a: u :) 

2nd pers. t e : -a 1 e :b a -."^ e,; -a1 e :b a:y; u :s a 

(d e :k k A 1 e :b a e:) . {d e : k k a 1 e : b a : u ;s a) 

-A 1 e :b a :y; u : B A n i 
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Leading Article 

REPORT OF ANTHROPOLOGICAL WORK IN 1933-34 

By Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, M.A. 

During the year 193 3*“ 3 4, besides continuing my ethnolo- 
gical investigations among some of the Chota-Nagpur tribes, I 
worked among the Munda-speaking Juangs of the Keonjhar State 
in Orissa, and the Korku tribe in the Central Provinces. My 
monograph on the ''Hi! Bhuiyas of Orissa” has now been published, 
and monographs on the "Korwas and K5rkus” and the "Asurs and 
Birjias”, as also a "'Comparative Vocabulary of the Miiiida 
(Austric) languages”, besides a monograph on "Caste, Race and 
Religion in India” are in course of preparation. 

The K5rv/as with their dark-brown skin, stunted stature, 
broad and fiat noses and narrow foreheads, are perhaps the most 
primitive among the tribes of the Central hill-belt of India. 

The measures that the Jashpur State is taking to make the 
wild Korwas tractable and amenable to civilisation are very 
interesting. By providing them with a standard type of huts and 
certain other facilities and concessions, a number of Hill K5rwil 
families have been induced to come down from their rude shifting 
habitations on the hills and to give up their predatory habits and 
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precarious ' HieariS of liveliiiood. and take to settled agriciilturai life. 
The State authorities in building a standard type of huts for them 
have very wisely taken care to conform to the tribal custom which 
requires that in a Korwa’s hut there must be a small sicle-door meant 
for the egress and ingress of a menstruant woman for she is not ■ 
permitted to use the usual door of her' hut during her monthly 
course. These Korwi' families .who have been either induced by 
the State authorities to come down from the .hills and settle in small,' 
batches of half a dozen or more families in some upland (danr) 
.are now called Dint Kom-J, whereas .the unreclaimed Korwas . of 
the hills who still. live on the inaccessible . .ridges of precipitous hills 
and cling ' to ' their old 'untamed ways of life are known as Fahan- 
Ifdrwis . (Hill Korwas) or Erenga Korwas (wild Korwas) and also 
jyhanwars Some of them also dwell in isolated huts, 

in small groups of two or three families, in clearances among the 
jungles. Their unusually long bows and their arrows hanging from 
their locks of matted hair mark, them out from their neighbours. 

Those K5rwa families who have been driven by circumstances 
Of ' prompted by a desire to.- rise in the social and economic scale to 
settle down as agriculturists or ■ labourers in the plains villages in 
..'.association. w,ith. more civilised., tribes- -and castes are known as 
.. or village -Korwas. 

A few Hinduised land-holding Korwa families, such as the 
Diwan family of Kliuria and the Manjhi family of Bagaicha in the 
■Jashpur State now lay claim to Chhatri or Rajput rank; but their 
pretensions are belied by their matrimonia! alliances with the com- 
mon Korwa families. 

The Korwas are not however . confined to the Jashpur and 
Surguja States alone, but are distributed over a large area. 

The total population of the Korwa, according to the Census of 
1^31, was 42,064. Of this number the Central Provinces States 
account for 26,192 out of whom orily'65 profess Christianity; 18,SS3 
(9207 males and 9,346 females) ,were recorded as Hindus and only 
7574 (3,644 males and 3,930 females) as adhering to their tribal 
religion. These are distributed as follows: — 

Jashpur State:— 11,674 including 7,686 (3,770 males and 
3,916 females)-, recorded as Hindus; 3,923 (1,877 
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males plus 2,046' females) recorded as following tlie 
tribal religion j and 65. Christians. 

.Surgnja State:— 13,45 S including 10, 7 88 (5,398 males and'. 
5,390 females) recorded ■. as Hindus, and 2,667 
(1,350 males and 1,317 females) as following their 
tribal religion. • , 

.; Udaipur State:— 976... (4 14 males and. 562 females) follow- 
, ing their tribal religion. ' 

Sakti State:— 74 (37' males- and' 37 females) recorded - as ■ 
Hindus. 

Korea State:* — 5 (2 males and 3 females) recorded ' as 
' ITindiis,. and 8 (3 males and 5 females) following 
their tribal religion. 

In the British Districts of the Central Provinces, the Korwa 
population is only 384, namely '370 in the- Bilaspur District and 
14. in the .Raipur District. 'Cliopi N^pur has - a Korwa , popula- 
tion of 13,021 distributed as £ollov/s: — ^Ranchi District 1,495, 
falamau District 11,303, and the Singhbhum District 223. In the 
United Provinces there is a small. Korwa population of 467, namely, 
25.7 in the Bena,res- District, 193 in the Mirzapur District, 22 in 
the Cawnpore District and 1 in the Rai Bareli District. It is in the 
hills of Jashpiir , and . Siirguja, however, that the most primitive 
Hill Korwas are still , to be met with. And a comparative study of 
the village Korwas , of . the . Ranchi District.-.and'.the^ Wild Korwas. 
of the Khurea hills of the Jashpur State is .'of.' great ■'anthropolog.ical . . 
interest. 

Most K5.rwas of the Jaslipur and Surguj a States (I met a num- 
ber of Surgiija Korwas in the State prison in Jashpurnagar .and expect 
to see others in their native hills in Surguja during the next field- 
season) assert that they are the autochthones of those States which 
they now inhabit. But the more enlightened amongst them claim to 
have originally lived further to the west of the Surguja State. Thus 
I was told by some Hinduised Korm^as of the Jashpur State that 
their ancestors came first to Surguja and then to the Jashpur State 
from Diakul Bitkuli and Ratanpur Bitkuli further to the west 
of Surguja and found the Jashpur country ''under the domination 
of a Raja of the Dom tribe whom they conquered , and drove away. 
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ThevKhiim,,Pargana of Jashpu^ was then full of jungles which 
their ancestors partially cleared and of which they remained abso- 
lute masters till ' conquered by the ancestors of the present Raja 
of Jashpur, some twelve generations ago. The Korwi ancestors, of 
the present Manjhi family of Bagaicha (within the Bagaiclia Police 
area of Jaslipur) and of the present Bewan family of Klmria 
claim to have led the other Korwa families to their present’ habitat 
in the Jashpur State. Ambitious of rising in the social scale, the 
Manjhi f a,mi}y of Kakca now assert that they were in origin llajputs 
of the Halho bams and the Dewan family of Klmria claim that they 
were in , origin Rajputs of the Baghel bmhs, and that the Korwiis 
composed the rank and file of the army which their ancestors led 
■ against the then Dom, Raja of Jashpur. After the victory was 
won, the Korwa soldiery demanded of the ancestors of the pre- 
sent Dewan and Manjhi families to give their daughters in marriage 
to them and to interdine with them. Their ancestors at first 
resisted, but, on penalty of death, had to submit, a.nd in to,ken of 
their submission to the demand, they were obliged to throw atvay 
the sacred thread (janeu) they had so long worn as an insignia of 
their Kshatriya or Rajput lineage. Since then, they say, they have 
been included among the Korwas. And now the De^van family of 
Khuria are reckoned as Korwas of the toteiiiistic Himda (wild 
duck) clan and the Manjhi family of Kakea are reckoned, as 
Kdrwas of the Edgey Clan and intermarry with Korwas of the 
Mnrihar and Samat Clans. 

The Hill K5rwa, however, has no pretensions to high birth. 
Though the name ''Kdrwa’k like the tribal names of most other 
bx-anclies of the Munda stock, is a variant of the term man (bar in 
Korwa, 'haf in Santaii, or ^horo^ in the Hd language, TCoro' in 
Muasi), a tradition among .the Hill Korwas trace the origin of the 
tribe to certain scare-crows made of bamboos which are said to have 
been set up to frighten away wild animals from their fields by the 
, ..first men .who raised, .crops, in..... .Surguja. These dangling fig.iires, .it... 

is said, were vivified by the Great Spirit to spare His votaries the 
trouble of continually reconstructing^ the scare-crows. The fear- 
inspiring scare-crows, thu^ turned" into living human beings, were the 
first ancestors of the Rdywas, A- second tradition says that the 
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first ancestor of the tribe issued out of an ant-hill. Both these 
traditions have their analogues among some of the other tribes of 

the great Miinda race. 

As the ethnology of the Korwas will form the subject-matter 
of a separate monograph I shall not deal further with it in this 

note. 

The fact that the Korwas are found scattered all over the 
Central Hill-belt of India, from the western plateaus of the 
Vindhyan and Kymore ranges in the United Provinces through the 
highlands of the Central Provinces (both British Districts and 
Native States) to the Chota-Nagpur plateau which form the eastern 
end of this extensive hill-belt, goes to support the tradition still 
preserved among some of the principal tribes of Chota-Nagpur of 
their former occupation of the valleys of the Son, the Jumna and the 
Ganges. 

Pushed back from those fertile plains by the gradual advance 
of the Aryan immigrants into those river-valleys, the ances- 
tors of the various aboriginal tribes now inhabiting these extensive 
plateaus appear to have sought shelter there, and lived for centuries 
unmolested and cut off from contact with the outside world. 
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fa^cTTOTm a srfaHT% a i craFRrr- 

wftral ^rr {%CTia i a!:ii)^<i.^iiid<=) arwa aS%*ftTOT^s|T- 

Iwmmfir a faqaT%r''‘a>RT 1 3Rq?nw?crik ?rm, agawfe r i aa: ! 


?rc%?a?a f^: aa: a 3 zmta% II 

aa a qaiwd saaataa ?ia srro^ gronta faf5aatsa<7aTa: 
srfafaaara^aa^ailg: i ^ ara^r: i aa: i 
3 rraa<Ri^a: fa^ afa ar^'saaf^fa: i 
fat: f^af^ 

aria^" aTi«j5R(aaals«aiaaT*a araafa i a %arfa^ aarasaa- 
faafa: i saa i?arenaaaia: i a ^ feisa snar: araa^ fa^ 
araam^aaia i aa: (c. 19a) fa^aaaiair^ 1 aamaaaTafq 

feaa^ar: af^aaasaaiaia^ aa (f)fa ^ i a ( i ) aarwaarai- 
Mfdtaia 1 a«iTaa»=a% aaia aara aaraRaiaita a aar aa#T- 
rswatpa^arla 1 aar § fa’^aai^ aaraaia aara i aarFamraraita 
aaa: 1 ami^w 1 asFaiaTaRFaiaa a t a aarsaiaiaafafa 1 aa 1 

a 4 diMM^^^aia?rraTaf?a ^ 1 
a^atfa ^faaw awafafr ax^pa: 1 
as^a f| a^^aaiarfafaaara araaaa IfrarasT a ^ t aa ata- 
al ia 'ga a tf ^aaawjiwa ^ afaaria, aaf^aiar fg aaaaa, aat 
a^^ssarai^fafa afaaila aaafa (?) srfaafaf^ faaaa^ 
asaaraFalgcatfafa I aaaaT{?| 1 a)fa5aa?a faaaaranr^aaai^ 
afaa^aaaaranr 1 af n^’-awH^fgaai ' afaaarfa^ alaatarfafaaa- 


^ 1 




[J.B.O.R.S. 


(c. igd) %?fer i spot 

afo' srfka^ttfenf-^- sr?^ i?»C3rr?ffa w: \ snf^- 

spsjfSRWfrfe#^ % 

fawi [? w] jrfaROT^rfz^taTfe^ I ^ sTT^inRfgfiw ^^ srmk: i 

_ %.... r« -^*v..— ... . 

^ I 

a7^Pinr#:cR?f^ fnraT%37T sfa^: » 'riWfa^Tr % a 

amrn:: mtm a«#5f?«rpn?aaT i aHf§ afiWTO s sm;R- 

sErfe^%«i sftsri:*^rwT: a7$OT'«m(w)?5ra i 
'TTW I afg ITR I a tot i 

aror i cP^ f5(“~) 

!lf? a^jfTFT ¥lMpTc<i? I 

53^ [?<t]^^w 55-§rfJTa s^pt: !! 
wtsqfr^cTPfw a^roMa \ 

3r#r^s3afTOTT?5 aw fqw n 

I w^wTfera- trw a mf^ i 
fa'eqi^ I 

l^Tvn^q TOT^TO: » 

n (c. 2 oa) i a^ 

a^smtwra at n fftam a^ar aarorota i a m- 

ftrarom: aaroiw: i a f aq«na}af%?g»psali^^ sfa*ri%[ftf 

aawiaaaiW araaii qapRW !ifaaRl^w:ii siTfat arataai 

srwTO g ^atf^wwia: ( ? ) qra awPanafeg ! sdawr^rd^r- araf : 

aa laWa ar^^ afasafa i araawaiira^ 

[?ajaTO^ fero^ i a a ai aa ra a Ra: as^iafa ! a^amaas^na s 
aa aTaarraimaVsa^Rft aala ^acawRaa i 

aRFarar ai^afaaa araa: i 

aara^t a aacrorn: (>) anarfea: ii 
araar % araaiqiKw afaariaaw# ?a«TTfaa * aa 
wia^q^jiiMaaaaia afaaa t?a aasnatTOrg \ 
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?^-f^€f'c|TtT5Rn 









^cT wt I ?5r«!rrfe!?qiTH7 5T H Ti P ' R<^Sitmri4<^ 

?rTwMr%(g;)apR:^5rr?RR^^ ( 

t m § 5ff^t5iy i^TTr(g) ersrr g#qrg%f %R ! a^ i 
smc^TOOT ?#wfw«rR:srfer { sr#jifePTr^°snT i st^- 
smr fSRTOTTf7 ^RTfefspRTT wariarwi^^ i 

JiwfeoJrf^r^fT I 

\D ■ 

?T ^=^l'=rlKl^d'^^’^ [?w] FTTf^ r^t !^ I 

3mt?sm q l ' g T' ^gRrc^ r^ H5#?T fTRi^rn 

awTfi#^ fepfw srtoto i ^r^^ftPr r?f> smRTftrffr 

I ¥xif?cT^%rfiTfH %?r spTOwrarai 
( I ) ( q1| ^HW(Tc)w<ei^^ ^ 

(c. 2 ia) ^awfqcinw: i qf? ?t Br^rd h ?5rr5r «pf5’qmf?r- 

sir5RF«ITO$cT I #r ssnWRT [ I ] M*m^(iT)®r(:) pf: I 

3raT?c$ ?r ^ ^ Mt ft- m ii 
^55)^!%f?RrEtff?: 1 3T%feq!i^ qT^(T)wfWJT I 

qc!TmssmKr»Tf«f, sq^sjRia I 

?iiRm I w% w %ssrffr i ^’rcat T fe i ^ 

"s . * r> - ^ - ....... r'. > r-. .ffr._.. ?s >. .._.,.r' f . ■ .,*, 

OTPTR JncWli^c^Mi^ir sp^T 

iRW ! ?r % f i^j}tqlq i ^s<?q<Tfia ' ^f ^T^T^^ sTTf^r wpi«vtr 

^ fw^iT ) cRRTOjfir ^ 

^ ft^> ^ ) ^T ff cl^ qpmm fR?irf^f%- 

fe T E p » TCT“ afgrffTffW? 

^ ^ fMW srigrwrraH ffir ^ fRf OT^^Tvrrasraqrlw i 
f^TSsq fe|^g {^[{ifOTpi{' fq#sq cT|%ft% ^Ttraril?: fwWrsR'ql': 
S?Frr:i ^ ^ ^ ?ffr 

rwi«(*WiftpTt: (c. 2 ib) » 
gq sqq q gr ^wicWqrf^ I 

q ^ Ttgqrf^^R^TSra^’T^ I (fipWcfiqt 3^ 

^s^qcsm: I 5q#n =5 ftft: I w qte re? qqfert I 

q ff n ^ i rd i an^- ^csot ffd %^i d ( » ) 
sCT#»r sfa^TTO^mc^Ri i irfe e^sr stmi^ ?ld % (%t) srtt 




[j.B.O.R.S. 


^ 1 


! fr H^ferfarfro!^ "itwt OprrarER^pr: 
wnifr" rnf^?r: i 

fwrPr sfnrn dt^ s c ^^q 'tfefw srr 5 !«TTfeR 7 q^ i 

?T 5 ^TgMr=^^^T#T Hrs 3 m 5 ? 7 r?ff^s?tr: i 
l?iFcr^5^5^: I frrft' frf^ra^t: srErroi ert: i 
?r=w 1 ?R 5 Trf? 5 FWEEf ( : ) i 

^ fEFPft fT WF?f ?F^!??JTrr^aW: I 

SFOT cRiI iBS?rdf5?nfcr: ^ ?{%T: I 

sffTORmrar: i i a*P)ra: i ?m%aimqrm: i ?i^- 

M«n>rNT 6 q:(c. 22 a)?!Ti^cT i ?f?SJFFar wrtir: 1 hrt^p^ ^ 

I wn^ fa a a sn fe qr ??^^a?w(%)a5a»RT'‘=r: i 
8 >?liincHa ': 5T^ I «*I%dy»l'dR: I sjti sreraT%#fe- 

iRir affal^^TOf^^ sargRr: i ?rw life 1 cRjt ^s^- 

Ma fa: I spw iaTORi7ST[? ^]fir assrlrf'r s^cr7%: ?rrt i am mm- 
?Ra?sncsrf?R%: < q:a?a1| 

5^1 aaiat^nanrt statwi > jtisit « E dWCT q^riwiaif^: irfa- 
TfeRT^iTr I aT^ ^ETc a ra srfaqffrrTfa %a t al%fa 

H+l^dEiqlRiircn^ I 

a^nvt asaferarf^ a^: m: aaka ?fa a a^a i af? 


ff 'a^ri^arai^t 


^'afafira aRaM 


a«a afa a^afeaar sriaqMrfa awt aEiaaXa «taf: 

srfaaT%^ i a aFroaraar i aar (c. 22 b)#fsrTan- 

sria^afer: 1 fnal' artaarRmpafafa %a » a%iasaaa§a%a asa- 
aRf I i?appr ata# aaa^^ stfaafarPcTa %a » a[ i ]Tfaa?ai^ i 

a^araw a^aa:’^ 1 

a ff aw%: aaapFa ^ataraara^ t araarat awasa 1 a^%aria 
aa#{T)wnt ?fa aaria isaxaauaaifJapj-v'aiaasa: » sRaafr^ar- 
a^cara a^Wtaalsaa (i) aa^aaad' 1 a q^^aa h w i a^ra ' wl ' ma 11 
saat^fa faatfeaataaar sriaaafT(%) %a i a («) a?a aracai^ 1 
a aq^a arar^ as^ snlEafeaf^^asara 1 a^aiafarasrasaT^ 1 
aa: safe^ aaasa 1 q?f 5 acSRaat arar: arf^a^ i ^ar^ «?a 
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[ ^ 



I aw ^rtwrotf^r ^ ift ^naw aw^r ( ? ^ 
a ai^aro^iftfa ! awriaia^R sram i sra 

fa'’nTa HlMwawwa^aiwr^ [ ? ^ ] ^ i amif i 

(c. 23 a) ?? awT':?F!i^fgr: 1 

wwd f| $ria1aacrwawT«^: srfaTaisraTfai^ ?naw fafa 1 
w 4 si^wa: s aw ats^aaawamar wfaaafa a amfafaaat- 

^ C\ <\ c 

fsa: I smat faar fa: 1 a^a aa: assaawf^aEiat aa aa> faaara- 
5 aa?aT fa^aaTwaa>«r stawa t afa a%faaaaaaw afw- 
faaa: 1 afardaq^ aiaasafaqa ffa #arta ana i aft aror aw 
srara a^ 'aafafa ftFararaattw aaaa 1 am^wTfaamwfatara^r 
ararow^ 1 

-o 

fwa^wTttwfada ?fa %aaa 1 


aaarr asfa fwana^wfa: 1 
aft ^aarfaj# afaa: 1 

aft qrafta: fw^raaattaaa a^aPnawa aaaaa i aft 
wfaraa ftar wwaaiar ftaafe i a% wtot: aaT5W> ftraa «i ai?a- 
aaftaaa 5a(ft)fa^ i awaTaaafta(c. 23b) aftca 

araaarwataaa't la aw waaTaaTr a a w^fta alaaftaasft 1 
3Ta wra^rftft ftan ftftftrft an:#q>fta fftaftwa n aaanw 
qaaiftwaftfafeat f| aaaftsvwaaa ija i ift aaafa § ^dfta- 
aaaat pprraKaraasaawT i aar fi i 
awawfaftawftqifarawq^wa ( 1 ) 
fwwwft^ saafrft saafwa: 11 
laaaanata"® aari'aiiNviiiia«(wi*aS 1 aw wtaaaa 
staffer aaww Pwaiafe: aawti at f| afwafaa faaa a 
awTiafaftw^i awrftaff laaa 1^1 ^awraarsatlftft'ftRfti 
^ afta faarPnftwft ^ ’q^aarrlaa aia#r ?fai aaaftar- 
Iftanarnj^wawT a awfta: 1 i?aaiwftft a iiaTfa^^alawm: 1 
srfaafa^ awwwnftw 1 aat aasaawr aPriaaaroat: t aa- 


^ %? ITc^r^f srfd^^T’TTT II 

acr i 

srf? 5i%fiT^3??n%5H srfal^fet^ crt HTOHfTFrJrm’^ 

!w^ I ira^f feorf^ i 

3T«j 5i'Tg'’Efr5«('war %?»T5fr«ipra?WFFa^ cn^'^ifarwrara i 


3T^ (:) ^snfFT 11 

* . « C\ 'O 

?R ^f^5^qTS5 ty=g- (c. 24b) I fsi^cfTO- 

?$% R 5T f55|^ I SWWNiiHW ( 1 ) 'm 5 *. R 

’^qcftf'T ^ d^ftT srro an 

■O’ O' ■ ■ ■ ' <0 , . ' 

?lt55T clt^ SR5»3ilt > 5ff^ ffe 

^5RTT 3T#RT ^>5W I ?f?r: 

sR^rsrfd^* sd?nTT?fHa i 
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??-fgr5rfi?mTOT 



(c. 25 a) I sTTfswqcRrami'Pr jrfewFHTfeftr %ct i ?fcw 

^ ?fi^Tiltnwfg^8Fnif f?re«rmMr wfw t ?th> 

^ <Tr<=ticRM I 1 ^ I 

I !T i srfiwTETRRng; I 

HWOTr^(ff)cWT^ jrfafrwr '^rpRrwwrai 

^ %T I ^Tfsrwtm sitMt ^ ii 

cfwrt^Rrr ^ wiT^rfsqf^^Trw 1 
R?Ft^T)Tr^w ^ HTT^ 5f?rpR II 

Riri% sirf^rsnl^T cr^ ^r w^5n%f%??rMT fes^riH 1 
HTO'4c*rJ^r^RITT^JRmj#R I 5!rf?T^^C^ 
?rm?% ?nw^i sir^str ?rmi 5 ^^- 

^TO§ ERarrfe# RfejR RfewrOTfe I crfe^rfeTR- 

fin5¥ « cRTralwi r<¥ww (i(i5fei fenRHT(c. 25 b) 
^isRcTT HR'wiRT; I srftr 'w ?r^%rRfliw#Trs^ ?TRR?r ^ ^ 
tpRmrR \ h f| wal^v^r^^^ w^^c{¥^;a^?^*^P^• ^?r«iT n 

«c?ri¥'3T^'l?T^ 3Tf=r 1 

?n%f '(:4ie'?RfR«f ?ncFRit 11 

JTfe RT RW ?R!T ^ ^ ftW I?# cT?! crif SJRtRfaRH g5q-- 
?£rra[ I Era' ErW^iTTf?raTf^r rt: OTRcr^r- 

|?5raTI ?ra fg«J5ERfif SRRcf l 

3R m ^3?T fffR?lY^t ' fe j? STTOT: ?T fWT: I WRRffWEra' 

fejR fTTTWR: ^ W ^m’RT^I^fUSTT ^^Hl <lw1cl'(^^R 

ff ?Enw I acft H H ^ VR% ;ft?5T?rRTT: iRRfcraicEni(T)’% ffir ^r 

CTR I 3T^ sqrra'^ I #t35HRRRjRra' ?rlw^5^ f#5JraTT- 

^gEPRTarar^ ^ra^rowifcRTtRar » fraar- 

frftraicr ^ [? gjfftmt 1 SErr f| 

#=f>;* I I (c. 26a) 

^ffsp^cT sr^#nwR?ii^^‘’ Era jt 1 

^^Rf^critwiwEjcT tEg I r( <srT¥^«iJR I f% =Er I Ifri^wsw- 

cf?7WRT ?%■ fInprfgRiEjT I 3R apT: ( ERPTransiw^ra ci^'isrra# 

H cjo#^ fgER: aron wret herrrMt 


* 1 ? ^TW ^ 'ffteETraTR^ 




{j.B.O.R.S. 


n 1 


%Hr ?:r«"^“f^>swmTw \ 

■ \ C. /■ \' 

%cn 5fw#eTTi sjra%wftr sTw^pfiriw srlfTOfer- 

^ I STSigi fg^RiTRiK vn^HTcr: 5FTEaT%'Tt 

sjfrRjt i ^d?acf an^TOWPfer t ?r^- 

q^ssTTcfiiT ?% fsi(arT?wr?rGSc? ?n#T fi : ^g t wwt 
Ttoi: ( U 


3TO: 



?r a'?qT?r*R: src^rrafirfs^# ii 
^^wfipfr ?rw I 

c 

5 r 3 ft: ?rT^wf«IW (c. 26b) S'G ^7 II 

tri% fq^W?'i^5f^F«5T STT^feu^ I ?Tff ^WfTJHTSimT- 

?5rMr f?R^(JT:) I srftf c^fgTsnitstf srtto^ ^ ?!waR’^5m- 
ffe 1 5=r i smaiHmfem- 

3m>s^ 1 festanMr 1 

5#H?raT5rtrt ipr: ^ srfe^' 1 ^^nfcjwpft fg-H^r ?f5f 

1 ^ f| I 

<ta t+i I "■Mjftfi 5:41 Rt ti I ^ ■* II 4a 

*irawir I sTfiRT 3% sT%Mr %?t 1 

I ^ WT55it Jrfe- 

X . S3 , * «) ■ S3. ■ 

®iRt » fcj^l ffe I smmnt^cT irilnTf?^ 1 

frft I araTRrqft^: i ira safe !T 

NM (^< 3 |'*)'ti 1 fe HHt (c. 27a) fen's^m^etrafes^fe^a: I 
TTiw fe^^fefe a fe%5RTd pria i aff fea^s^ipw q^vaFsfe?^- 
I 3T«nwrrarif?R^ fe^wi'sfe 1 ?n(a, 5r) >giraOTii||w > ^a 1 
sifefei^dHufe % aftnfetsvjTO: ^JcUcrt <TiPiH (?) t srt i?irfe 
fei'«**<l#6w 14 1 ifesna q^ I at 'aT^fean' afeTr mi ' ifp^ i a ^ 
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sriFrr v ?r ^ i 

5rcwa'%^T^'r ^ cRTcrrar n 

% 'T3nr'#ri ffr^w^fcr^w gjTVJiwft 

I cRI j" TOJtfflrfS g SRRT#: I HSTT f| I 

^^TiTTfTffg- 3RT JRfs# fff: I 

3fsf g^q- 5R?r: ^^ng; ?ft#: qtc^Hgf^rfg: i 

i?gf?gr^ wfir %g \ ^ yt r fgwsrg w f ^ r «r#nw i ff 
ifw » gr fw qst^ |5q% ife' g gg: 'tragiftv: i g ra<^gv-Bf^g ; r - 
RR^'M'r f^gRfrWg fesRstTO^qR^ i (c. 27b) 

3i#iT jpss?w(nlg#ftPr stcR^: i craf^ i 

?r g' fTRTw qr^Rcf 1 

^ ?df sRir^gl^Nf 5igw: 1 cr^t ff 1 srgr?^ 
q5si% gfRT: I gnr#fEnR#rri%?ffa I st?iRa^ g srfg- 

I g^T5RK ^ ffg ’W'JI* « 

fpT^ g^^TR^rgr: 1 ) €^ia^<^WK*k MT w i g f| 

I BRR ) amr w m ggrsflgrvy^ qfe 

^ >o — . 

RTfer i H g^Rt 'mmi \ 

gaqwtT^-M 1 g^rr ^ i 3Rir 1 

w: I gts«if '¥rf%rarfg 1 iraggigrr g gfm^: 

«raf %|i® 

g 'g gpiTW I 

g?ngns#Fsr rm 

wRggmii 

ggacR#irl?!%iTTgpnigigtg ^(c. 28 a) ^ 

’fERT fePr? gfjjgsiig I arRggig^pt i 

^ ^ gfi^ftiHT ( m ^ gr^FR I ggigl' f^ gff®gg: 
sncg^gggfgfg gggt»3T!WPFng 1 
E?3r gg^gtiwwrgigr^ 

?Ri'«i«icgHci sTgrerafg^asg gigwr 





( TOW? s’PfWt I ' 

? ?>?:( U 

JTI5=€T3W5^?TTfe ?R2TT STig^^rt 

li 

ff ffifer TO « g-?Fir>|«ri^ ?nf?c? wm f?%fef i 
(c. 28 b)H??TfH%ardsf;T^ft??5 1 ? ( 1 ) ’JiTf^W^'^W^romTO: I 
«rr % ^ twttto > arw^^t d u 

a’ c^t:|ydr?H %5T =? FTIrT 1 ?f«rr ^ ??? t? SRiTOTH ? TO 

>0 N 

<K f?TO U 

?>«TO% ?tfTOT TOfTOTSlfTOf^: I srfMwsrTO# H HWR??- 

?%? ?TO?!Rn5RK?RT«n' >T?% » 5t???cTff 
sftvTOTO ?% ?mf?: I 3T^ II 

^^¥rr^ig¥Rr«m: i 

^^7i3^T5nf*T !l 

?T?5?!q'5?l#55!fW (:) ? f I ^"iFCfCT’CdWI^TT- 

griH I ?> % TO5?fgrft?W: ^ iHW’A? sqwi lT fa?? : I 
TOT ff ?f? ??TTrTOr<5TOgM 1 
' ???% ? TOTTOT I 

?1hTTO? TOT 

TOrfifcT ^ I ? ^ 5?% '^? R TO |5WT ^ ‘ !ST ^ ? ' TO 1 
TOT TOf3=?gT TTrSTTOrf? TO5ITOTOW ?% STT^JSrfemfef {"” 

TO?t^?>TOTTTO? Wraqf TT I ?r| Smm TOITO: (c. 29 a)S!^fTOT 
TTO^RRiT: » aTTcSrf? fw fTOSTO I ? % TOTfTOTTT ?T^ i^SSTH I! 
TO'»Tft:fR::l 

5R?W?TciKRTORTO¥TOT 5R>TTO?: I 
TOT 5RTT^'!fTOTO?T«n’ ?tWi%fTOt 1 

?TO*Tf^[i%]fTOTf?^ 1% fW: TOT»»tR?TO ' I fgara i TO T?#?? 

srfefe: I ?n?H|TOsr f a T r ' d^^ sRtqro” ^ptoth; i jtT? to 

5tT|^T?cTOT TOT5?t I TOTWtTO^^TT ? m4?#T: I 

? xT BTeH? S(^ 5R5T5TO I 3TpT f TOTTOfTO TO TOTfri: I TO H^- 

^rro fe TT 5r «tim^ > ? > ’ronf?: ( 



?r {i5T)cirr'T m% \ m 'm 

qg- ?T!srr cIFT^" =ER|;riff5f^; |) trgraff » 

sra^^q- ir^r i 

=Ziq'^?3T (c. 29b) I 

|5T: I cr«iT 'gr^TifepRf'r 5iR%5r: I 3T!q siRicr mm^ 

qqf qr^f^cjrJi'^fq' g:q%q' qEpi^ I 

^r qq ?rf^: 11 

sTRs^wsTOR' w^fRwnrw q:«r if^ ^ 

grfs: n 3Tgr RTr^fir feri r ^ d ^f ic ^-g r a i 
^ f^>fsicrT I 
Mf# f| ?r#%w sr## II 

Hf| ^5T?ri%rfsft5T:, gRT !T %fs==^ '»T%^ ?I»I 

'H+'ji'H^^ia II SsR^ (<i»i ^ ^ I 

?Wlffri?T fwif^'dsT llW I SURTT^TOTf !f 

fgF5sq% i fcr?d?{?T aTORT R|cffttRT ^rarfafcT I arf? ?r liarifer nar 

I ?nRtf?r rtst: « 5i?i aRRrsi Rsia>raa>Ta^ w 4^ 

fRti cR aan5HTr5% I ti 


I^Xc- 3 oa)^^j%a^ 1 ' II 

3Rf^iTfr5rT wfe"® ^ -wsr ^ ' mg jrt m ^ i !ri? ^wwisir 
5WT5m ff?r i arrsm^ af^^nT 5£wt5T?a«rr ^ \ 

smm %ogtfT M^firaa at%fa aR a^r ’#»t smgw i a% war M<sr; 
w ns qsf^RH^l : I ^ d^^wKiw fe^T Mai ' jt a' ^Rr a %g I ?rsfT f| I 


f5iRT# TI^tqRl' f¥rTOT^ ’TRt I 
aw^!ftMt?aw a%7Kt a ii 


SRTRRT ?fa « 5s%aaf ^qar afir srajm aa: a^ 

JWi5Tai aa': i sr Ra s^prih ^ a siaiaii 

siRfK i?a^=^ a ^a aa >qa aaa§ i 

aRa ii ^aiy»i > aaa^: jmpriaaaat a aR: i 3R asa qa eaa^ii; 


n ] 




[J.B.O.R.S.; 


SPOT W ?rff Sf WOT l ?OT 1 OTT SRftjig 

I 

sat 

^ 5T ^ OTl'* ?T cT^cT a?w: i 

W«^?OT 'ifteWFf'l I ^rfe I ?OT?f ITHpIeNrI 

(c. 30 b) Tf wcm I 
wjftii 

■O 

^ jflwfe sr #!%- 1 
3r?n^ si#rfe%TT^Tt WTfr%^r 11 

sRP^j^ sifctOTfpf^ » OTT ^lOT#: ?mwM srat^»i% | 

SOTS^nipn# SOTSOTTOTT^ STcftq# I rROTIcI J StcfkPHPOTfa^- 

« N 

fOT: PR ?% H f 5J?WSRft'ciratr?r I St OTWHd ffiRfPT 
^sisRfifct^ I 

JH rtcf: rOTsfffer ?WTpftOTS|T «rT I 1 HffircOTIW- 

NS C 

SR^PPPOTH?! fcT ^cRT( ar^JTR^ ST^IRT ?% I 3T^#jRd«r 
?lf| rf ?TO#PI PTWEiSOTI^ i 3OT?fPrfPTO^ %?[ I M*R cfSiT ^fcT 

-— -: :— .-:-,*v'r >/.. . ^ ..» ■.-... ..i^ .r‘,...r?..,.r >_- J^ ^ ». ."v , ..'.r«.'.'.. .» -s 

tfs^TOITt^: I ■ sifitiww I mcSfl^TOI 

?OTOT««i!T jqpi:^ » 

5rak3%R^rRW[^ CRT I 



?w%oT Rgiftfq- cRmOTcfcf ztT? t 

(c. 31 a) II 

sppRdd: II 


SlMclid PFOTPT cRT 
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fWfrf'aFTRRT? 



n s%«nrr stimraiacfife: \ 

srrPT^ ^ snwrFT^: i 

wr^r 5icft%f| ?r fw^rr qr^ irf< i 
qpRJ5rc3T#w f^ n 

(iii^sqsrat qjsf sRfffiwra I 

I cT«fT % I 

Traqiqwv^ ^pr^f^wrar i 
=q ^ftrt wiwr qrq'^qjw^ i 


sRqf^^^TRTnro^ 
fw ( cTSlT ff I 


I JT STT^ SrcJTfiTilT SfWI^^ 

«r: scJrfwr fqnrf^qjr i 
rr qj«f fii^Rdinw ii 


?r% ?T«!T?mT#par sR^ri^ra^n Mcftwwr ?Fl^!TFcre*Rm^«Rwi 

SRft^TfcT I cR^ I cnsfT f| I MdtHWTf'T SRfH^: a?ft?irfa%T^ 

OT® SciriWa' %?TI 5#R^r: 3^, 

cm ^rfejTfcr ^ i sjw ?T5r ?RJTife- 

SRqfi fdW^^f : I 3rTM#%rcr «d|JldT deft seto^WT ^ fearffT I 

H xT 3fTf?rrfq *rst ferai spsrronwTH i jr^Iw 




R ^ Jic^Twrarnf Rssr^srra^, RS!re:q?qi%5Rn^ t sr qfte- 

fgt^ ' a I ?»z# ^ » fR 

ijFnwRErr(c. 32 a)»rfR dwiw^sa^R i i?FpWcft?RRT TTtir^ 

n i%lRR^: I ai1% I 3r#RTRcftd#lR- 

flfR: ^1 5? ?rf| ReiTORTRTR^ cRR 3|WJ|dldRId I 

3?#!#fqr q' dittgwf ^R R^R fV^tsrmRT^i rh- 

fRfelR %H J 3Ti|mf«r ^ q)qTR#WTOft«i: I H 


] 


[J.B.O.R.S. 


gn[f?RJT559frn:: 


■ 1 3WTPW sRJirsjnH j 3??^ trs§ 

^ ferraf^ fr srmf^ranrat i ^ipgr 

?nfef > s(?irfVj?nH qsi:fi^f5i%i;: i 

f ^ w>c*td f \ wratsTOT'' T?^ armr: *if^Ejifar¥n^^ a 

5W feTTJTTO I rnfRra?!? % 

ffe I srfim d^mrcwr 

^T^^POTFirr3=g: ^ i fi Trpwrar^ i 

I 

>r ?r fiT ^feiHffer i 

STP^frrfTFfT^ WiWnddT II 

^ I^(T. 32b)fg^H3ri%t 5ifta[irm?r^“i% wrFRPFW- 
^sr?: I 3 t 4?5 ?r?>rs^?Fft » 

l deft dl Wdd l ll - 

?5£rw^ Sifdwr %fd dftdiftvfe: ) 

d^l 

Slfd^r^q dT^PPr !FTMedT^1id5^: 1 
^Iddl^lT Mw'ir dr#W JTfeTPRrd II 
^(€(dm^TATd# f| fdnftddTOdrMddtft 

=s( aiiecfftfd 

c 

df^’PrarodTld ^<4N'dW: I 

dH dWdWI i^^Hd^lTdTe^padedTeSratsi^ dlw 
[? sn‘]?d?dsf%?n^dir^^ ?5rri?fd ^ < ^ ^ ' 5= s{ ^ ' \ wTf5rr¥fFi% § d 
I d qef ?rfe%ftS!^; 5r qd 55^# l dT(!T I 3T)dfa f^dWri q' ?#rpw- 

emr f| « 

fifsivt'sf: ^ fdS'Cietf-^q^ I 

sragwfd: to;;#: 5EIs| 

iidr«didw4 ^ diT 0 1 ^ ( ^egromfi r ^sppbt- 

dcSrfdWddTRRPT: I dW § ^dfdfdJPftlsr: (c. 33 a 1 - 6 ) d^^TTOd- 
^ ^WI«N<t>'i<!H' ?TOTd^d% 5TTddTl 'Itfd d ^t’sraTT I 
fefFt dT f*W-trFff %fd 5^ #?: 11 fd’TftcredTfinl'T 5 a 

SJd’ddPPW dT"® 1%5t dT dSdtfd ?WTd:'T#|#r: gdTT'T 5 m H q«r 
dWHT^pmt d^emr wnw i ?t w ddd^^Rd i diw^ddi d i d^s q'd i 
P|si^5 '|m^^»mf5nTmt f| dradr (i) 


m(T)wtedTOdT- 
d^Tdd I 51^ 
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[ n 


■ I 
fw 3 FIT JT^rm i 
t ) wwi'q i Fwr^ ii 



dc<»d'^i=i '? s< ’ *iiwird'^ ^ mx \ sn^T^Bjf v^srfcnro 

wRtrRr I o^d(^dlc^®t'Hdtf^Prfs %W I ?'ECT: 

H fEt (c. 34 a 3-7)*sf%ES?rw I 
5 r| 5 fT?ft gR(iT)?im sri'^pn^n^^afl^ I AT I 3 i?f^ 

srfevjTviwrara \ sd'crwRRH fs2dHf?r i smrsrfiTviw^ 

I crsTRnrr i id K^M-dt 

am 5Tf^Trfa5hwT%3nprfa i a srf^gwEft ar a ^ i sras^ 

»( 4 »K»»i m va I awt a amarfei# fsafena^ 

a swfaTmtsarfawraaiaTaFT aarafarfena^ fe^: > 
+i4^iT'TO'yM> arfa^af'gvt vatfer:^ 
aarfdi’iaa-diat arfa: f¥a% i 
araam M?riartfa% i (c. 34b) aaaa i 
3 T^m aTaaraawfirfarRa spaai^ 1 
?rra#?t fMavf ff aw ^awa: tt: ii 

a aa araar la awr awa arr'a 1 
iraw aa #lafaa%aaaa; 11 

3 ?fa cawr araaFafaaialfafa: Jiwa>aaTaa%: gmaiaT- 

aaafaa: i aat aa^a T ca ra^: 1 arwaTaa^jafa aara^ra 1 aar ff i 
aaa^ faftrf %g; aw aa: aa 5a: 1 
aiaala' f| araawtwaaa: 1 
a ^waaatwfafaa ^ ata ^ d wa^dwi ^abna ) 5 n^ 

aaT!#rara#awTa(a)aw faawafafa aNwwfa aiaaanafa 
aaia^aai 

awm: alaaiaarat faa[?a]fa faaiafala a^a^taa 1 araar 


*c. 33 a 6-34 a 3 TOat: ate ^iwaaraat asat aw 


J 




CJ.B.O.R.S. 


5 w. ( Jri? m^rsTTf? ^gr 

f^raiti sw (c. 35 a) srifsprmwr 

5R^ i n 5 1 5Ts?T 

?5iiw « sm 'rftffT: I 

5 S#ft-aiv|i)=fj^i gro^rffef 5 TT 1 
drt'ii+Kiq^tl’l ^'i'=t> !T f% 11 

jr«rr f| w^Pid' irf^mT^cT 1 

3ni#3ncTrift ^’ss^Fgra-qri^^jTwr ii 

C C\ >. 

WRRTWt I 

sr^iTitPr q'cff«i'kf qrra^ftqrwfecr n 

'O 

3TST ?mrf% t5OTHTOsnc*rqr ?th- 

iR;iT<^ -i ^ 1 srafq 5f?i gra: w m<3jH ?it^ *n^?r«jFJr5r § srocftfgt 
SRTO t cI«?T % 'SRTt ira 5|?T cT?T cTl' ^Tlfer ff § 1 

N ^ 

I 

^^qgs^nTRW ^jnrPi^ri^di i 

{^’FJjrqr^gnfggr qr: i 

- -.: .."S - ■■:- - : JLTL, --f" ■ ^ N f» ...r^. . ' .. ^ ... . : % 

^ qrtr^it^^SiiliaRPTH i siwit 

mfef 5m It f 5T5T H t?5 (c. 3 jb)l 5 T 5 Ht 5lfg5 5 
c 5MK: I 55 aff f5-<T«m 55: 5^ 5T5mf5c5f5^ I 
55 5 WMHc 4 55lf7 55: 1 
|qiT%?rrf5''l%5 5 ift5: I 

55tTI5T55# 5 5T5T5T5mT 5^ II 

l555Tl?tOTT qa 55 Slf55rf5 55^5 5(T)g5(,m)ct fe55T- 
^ I 5l| 5l5l^%5\w5\l ll5 5T 5T a Rl5 i 

jrfi jftfq- (ff) 51515; 5Tsf IlTf'5g555 5 I 

snTpgrrafT 5i5i5firf5 5 ^ 553=55 11 
5f5 arfer sr rfw^ i fi r 5ig555imfl55irTf5TPr 5 % aifm’Ta. 
5iwi5f5t5: 1 arfi 5 I W f55t5OTf5f5«ri Hsatw 55f fW55r 

5T 55>s r mrai5lP r fa^ta^ i falir a 5 aana ma r i 55 5 
55 5155151 q5 SETRli-; STcftnW 5T5g5, gli5?555ll5 55WR5T 5 tI5- 
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?^-f5Sri«?mT5RIT 


I 


3r«r 8 #r^r*^ffR ^ i 

3H?q^ H ^ grawr: it 

,<0 

^rf^cRkrtr (c. 36a) 1 \ 

TO?inT8mRf5i#sr sn^iRw^'flR ffir sfawrra 1 ^rf^RPHt^r 

?r 5T ferniffiMr i 1 crtsst i 

^1- rr 1 

^ ^ gf?i%r: 5 ^: 11 

^ ^ fT??^ I 

ff g H 

5 ?nrat ot: i 

5ra-: ^55pfit f=!3irra?r 1 

ffFft II 

ff 1 

3T^?«Rrr ^ WTVniTRf?#: I 
^ r^+l <T:=tlc«f>'l45FT'??3Icrr^’T: I 

sr^^^sjcft ff g;5#?w?RRmwt% n 

g;5#WSRFfT ?r I 

y® 4 '^i<?ii'^i 5 f^v(r=)f^ifeT ^T^nrr 11 

■■NsCS C "%■ 

^rfttRTv^ 1 

^r f% 11 

#ra[% OT i 

&;ftcw fci^t2^tcjr^irR5nT; f?«rt: ii 

'^TR ^ ^rfir: 1 

fr I 

5T wsmprfstcJnTT^WRT 1 
^l1% (c. 36 b) WKIHlf''^l=5^ ’ftfeft WFERT JRT I 
WRRT 1 

apw szmr^ ^^rsw: II 

?OTRF5R> SfIH <«<q'=ll.i[7 I 

'*m?iI 4 y,<=4«n«iic>i'?''n9 I 
TfW f%5y§Tof IFf I 

?r t^^^fiifiT!WT#r gst^TMT: i: 


fP'FT ^ 1 

(S) ^«t I 

a'5^'PraT ^5mc^FTW ^TWT: i 

^ f^oJcl 1 

?rs#fiT tpT5T; i 

?i^«rirf^^TTtr'r ?5?RT«PfrTT: I 

fT =^ #w“ gr frF?r: 5b 

sr^Tl^ ^ IPTSr^Tf^ 11 

^iRRlf^^: ^fcfFTT ff ^RRT 1 
^i'tWWW y-j?! W' ^^■dWtii-4 ■^l^'l! I 
^■Hldi (f^) 'h'iN'T 1 

f^r^rsaFTtfT |p^??r i 

rRft I 

?TW^5^ffl5ac4s^?'-5iTf^'^ ^Ff?WT: I 
5T q’ gw: f% =bl4^-si^'5ai^VTT^ 11 
iTW ngr iHTRrrg^ gwr; i 

ST gw grawgrd' graw ggr ii 

g^s^ig: 3T?55T«lT^TrW% I 
(c. 37a) gfTwg TTOPg: gragr i 

ggwtwvrt f| sra:?w gsRFrwgfgrrfwf i 
g«nfq- gr^Tfgfg^ qg- swwpwfw tiw iiott 
gwrflw wwi:: TRvfft gragra^Ki i 
gf|T^wTf|?Rgg¥ sgr^wgr gfg: ii 

STcT ip- TTSg SRWT WSSRaRT: s Tc t r qwTwgaw is raf glw CT- 
sjfw ’Tfwri^ I w |1 f g%g T gTgwgw g(4iwi»K^4gc4 1 

g fgwr ffg i ?rj(gr3T)#T- 

fWW T ^ (») 

swrrogJrgfe ww^wsrg I 
I'^i’Ti'W fgg: fgt: gw wfWwgg; i 




fapfnwH f%]?: > 

?Rft ^Tt IK' ?mf?r ii 

;T SIcBl^lc^l^STIWfaRr^ ft g gTORilfflfrara 

(c. 37 b) I ff I 

5?f5Tf¥^55R?T JT I 

?rt^FTOT?5TT^^ I 

r«'*-«i'-i[?'# ( ^%) ft ( 1 ) 

3FrT?rRrRTraT?r ^'tcspr ii 

!T ^ ?^wnSR^1T«I^ ^TOcSRlTO 13^ 35fSRr: I 

33?fer I 3T«J^5r?BRt fts^FTITOriT: I 3f| ¥R<^f«rf- 

wm^ssfTftftrftgr I ^nFcrif » imarmr 1 3 «it =sr 3 Tf®r 
ft<Tq>f3Trf3 5fwftas!i I 3 mra 3 = 3 n 3 wf 5 Eft 3 wrmft i srft- 

isrsilgftft 3R?n3 1 ftdsjFTFJ^gq'^ss^ emig i 33Mrs<^ ; T^Tsa i “ 

3TSJ%3 I rR^3T^Ta5WT3 gtft B^^ra'wr^'dq 

3mci I ^JTOaoET^ l 

33 5fT3cS(rEr333' 33% 3rft3ft%, 35^3 3 3Tf33: 1 
33 %t3%3^3f3 ^ 3333^3 %(?) 3nft: 33: ^3 ’333> EEr3Wr 3 
3^^3313 i >3%3 % 533383 W3r3T3T?3f3f33l3 1 3*133331^ ^ 
3>3f3f3 %3 » 3I%3T3 I 33: 353f33T%3%333ft f353%3- 

3!3%3 I 33?3^33t%53f3f3 533fS(T I 33T f| I 
sr#^ ?F%33 3% 3333K3t 33^ I 
(c. 38 a) qj 33 <pr 3 %^ 3PRr?iT?33r g 3g i 
3 ¥3Tft 3 %3 cre3 3T38P ®t3?3^33TP33 353 3®l5l3raft?iWT 


H3i^3 , 3c^3 3T«33T I 313353133 3TS3- 
3lf3r3 %c[ I 3T3 3 r 3 3T > ft ^3 33F%cf3 ) 33% 3f3 

3T3^33TSWf3l 33ft^ 3^ 3 ^^llRs^uW 3f|33353 3T33iftf3 I 


I 

Y 


VI ] 







^ ?TTW5qr?wnft^%^ I 
m STc^fT 5qf«r5ft WT I 
5W fSF^'T f^ ¥l45tcW I Wn % (l) 

WqnifJlTcTTR’ ETctft STfS I 

Sratsnf5"siR|R> f5ira I ci^sroPr 
S5J««H?g^OTTa «P«T ^5f?5PlfH(:) II Sisar ^ 
f*r% I 3t«T ¥aFt ffe 

?T?5r%?iMcr fwJ ?r HScaratfer i era: raarai (c. 58 b)^ i srat^arr- 
^?«ra: rara ?% %?t i t?#mf#TT?ra!9R:«nrat^ i !%- 

!rdif|FR 3T|g^ 1% %cT t ara ff i sda?^ farasEs 

aiaiia II rararroi^^^crara^ i?# amfira siw: i ara f| i 
rsnrrf^ffe^Tfq- irfe#a f^a^irfa i 
acraraft warn r?a aacr?ta n 

Efrarai i af% sraw ara araraa afda ^a ra <a F a : » 3 t«t a srarnraai 
a TOiEsraastfefifT^la ^paaffnaraan: i {aaraaraeasriafs: i 
aaaa I wa^ afaia a i a a a r a i a a aara g wwaa i af a 
ara'iaacatajaia i aaraiarac^atl sa^miaa^aRi^OTT sraTararai 
aaaa raar[ ? srjfa aat: f^: faraarfainaaterrafa a araraaf srara 

aTfesf^qraa aa^ at n 

ap:q-|t2:iva'ra'd4 afaaiaaaisiara- II 

araf^ (a) rarafaaiafaa anra ifa faaia: aaiat i* aara- 
aT«#a arsaar^^ t aa: as arafe (c. 3 9 a) anasra^ a fefs^aaa 
faaraspaaaaawa ?fa araaar^ aar afa a»: aa?a ata: t afa a 
^ t?a wia taararararaaTa alat ala i aar % 1 

tat a^ ^araar ^faiwaarflt^'® ^a a a a aa^ a ftvraaasa 1 


— ^?fa afi:afaa ara: 1 
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*r?T I ) 


^^F^TORTT^TWlf^ m?rr fft I 

TT [?5rr] qt ?wfq ii 

Iff? 3 TP<fini|ifrJFi^ iroqt >rOTT%> fwifwrf^ 

«!#craT“ qft<sqTPr: i H 5 t Iff? q"<TOM*ri'«H SWruT fel< 3 q?cflcq^ 
sff?fqc??JTO| » crt: q? I 55# t 

(c. 39b)q^5srfqiTFft jt *nr ^qqvfif 6a 

1% fft I f?^[^ I q# ?rf| I 


5 RTW W 


iKq? qr 11 


^rtqjPTTir n %s [ s p n^fe f^: » fra: >?ar HTsransrsrarafTft 

I apr stflpr: frrowq qf^rfq ^ frirafqrawq rarawrpjf 
fm frrawTfT \ arf? ff<:MMq> » Tra ? f qt^r prra ^qraaracm \ 
fR«ERrai ira: I 

sRF[?q ff firt^ srfq^ ’KT I 
fi^ frarftfi^ qi^fq ^ srnT II 
aT T T’q f ' q ^ f| %5 gp^ HPT frfgqqraj^ Hf8q4«JlW>qBH 
q^ f# qrwraprar q' 1 f^^'q’nq' q<PT{%?Tfqq*f i 

ara^tw frarf^^airafp: %H I arq^qpf srqT»TcTi(i)‘!>wf^:iqw 

qfraf^fcr i wtrormH i aq^wsraf'*wHTm^s%i 1 h 1 






I 




[j.B.O.R.S. 


(c. 1 

55'rmN' ?r«rr ^ fwTtTsRrr ii 

’TfRT^JT® wfmsr mm: i 
5fi?PT%; ferraRT II 

3T>ii?Tftr sdOTH: ap«f f%%%5r 

HTSH^Wf I 


!»#T ?f5T ^ I 

?rm<^ (q) TC siiHSTRi^ i 

w»nf5¥npfrT=%a' •! Pp i 


^fwi'f^sT ?rra^- 


?fp5T«[7f: il€is^ 5IW??^T?TtTfT II 
sr«?T fsfTRSl^: gFEWSPPTT: ScSrSTf^i 
fam: le'sl’S'cum: fg^yrarsRssRqzt^ i 


cI^TT Hl^- 


STfMc^Mw’JT ^^-TEfc^; TT: I 


5rc2wWr Pnj^ ^cr f% srfcrar'ir’T ii 



?wic5*^5T?^®sffT 5TO ?nBT55fc3Riq cjwt 


sM^frPr ^ p(v:)«¥g^cci n fr ^ ?rTst sria^: « 

aifr555n?r?T(5)sq^ PfWJ:5Rf# I tT^T % K 



^'iHifeicw ^jfrawwPr II 


!f% qt^ ^ i a r c q qR r ^ q ?f«JT 

%iS'q|fea®q5J^ cltT \ 5rqTOT^ig7OTf?q%fe %T l cT CT nq ^q PsqT q ^i?qpr I 
qfq fTRTqPwwifT !T ¥tq% si^Potr ( fi f^sRqmi%sqT q 
VRfel ffmTRRfR# SRfrn H5#gTSV| W irH>ji|»-t) HilW W§ 
^ %cT I SR^fqwiwilT h vjaf% i i 

^ ^-oiT^qrw^l q ?qRiq?!5sr: 1 fri| ?qR^ 

gfefcT » 3R 5mmf%sr ^ %<j i w i 

5ff?% ^ » aR tWTct qrt fq^: » qTtRW'Sq ri^ I 

apR vr^ anfsft %h i qwqi<mMN<P*^c<^ \ ^mtPr Mfa 

frT(q I ar)qR<:%K«u«fligiOT i^ir^cR i5f«rr®Ri 


^ II 
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^(i) 5Tt vxrPffw \ g r ^ F qy t )^ Ifw 

?r«Tr 1 |( — ) 

apiTRT: Jiwft W: I 

(c. 41a) vrsrT®VTFTt ?r«rT 4 ’Fq’w 11 

rm ifnsfR'ofTt'fj sirft^BiWRt r 


5 f 


•f dWcS^?l*>T 4'!.^<iddlW1X'®J'cfT I SFJPIT f«s«''H»d<''M 

^T^'ciRTrdH'cTl^TTSm^: ! Sfq' qt^Tf^T JIH^^nPrFf dW » aW: tw 

afq aTsrnwafa % I qarr ^ a c s al va aqr qipi iq ^onl q 
sTcftqar f| ^JtqjsRftfa: 1 a 1 #M?:q!% 5 TTf%q fqcq - nsa ’ii ^ 
sRftarwm I awifq % 1 ^ 

ddwwsuidcdi-idwfq qq I ffi ^ai^rdRiTsdaw ?rr??ft 

a § jRa^mrftfa «?d<'dvqvfHa wma 1 


T^ Wi 

'» 

i! 


^EPTRcTT wmm \ 


qtaTfeTfaV!%wr: qr^qr sqTf^^ I 
lijfT'^-KnadwqidT aa: q;qM f^a: 11 
ai[Hq>rr(c. 4ib)fe5rfinTO qa %qa': f^sqrr aa sqifacrrsBf- 
w ^ qd fe ^ It Mqcd*<yd^m 5 Tft?q 5 raSTqT%f^ 

I aa qaamarta ara ffa %a qfta^ta, qaqari^ qar^ ^- 
%q qawrtfqar § i laa^ aaaHa a»r: i ??aar^w#tariq qsa 
f rq s q a a R : I a siaTOTa aiaata \ snfa^afeqfq a %a(at?rt 1 aia- 
atft^qrsa f^Tfa a rfeara: i aar arqaq^Faanafq \ srfTEffr'’ 

fiar f^dW^W I artvssat ataita af^ 1 a i ^StraafoaqHia- 
#mnai^» aa r iaq^a fd^qiaiiF^ar ataa^a \ aaraa^afa aq «|aH?a 
qcft ia%^: > 3 Tq%a fa%qi ila ^ 1 a 1 ?apriafe(E 5 )aTaTa?aia?a 1 


q- 5 f^;flW=nf?f^T: II 

^ gT?RT 'iTTfen'^?? 5mrf|^ srak^ i f9risfi#r{;fl[T) 

?TOFi^ra?T I I 5imarf5!iT’irt § ^ %a i 

33^% Msw ( tpnff 1 

^fcFmc5r3t«fr ff I?f3tf?3: i 

rrar: JR^T^^rr 3 'RFrRfw^^^^'jrr ii 

33: 5l3^35rr33ra^ 333^ 

srf^ 5Rt^ 3lf^ ?3RT33rTTf?^ %3 I 13(3)f 3 %3f3RftTH3l 
3l3t?:3 (Rin^sqg^anr 3 ^ct 3 mt 33Tftr 3r33t3c3rRT « 3R- 

3W'fi|3''fnl33t fg 333T 3ri33^43fiT3l3fr33T3%f33fT f 353351' 
#5 I 3 I 3 3TO3R53T3T(c. 42b)53535^^ 

33 3 33 3T33T53RTT 33333% 313535mcrT 5>3 ?3«33533T1I 
33I| I 

3T33T3333im(3)f3 33533T33T33 t 

3 [? ^ 3«rr 35T353T3T 3(3)q3iHT% II 


T- 3 f<Tld 53 : ff 3 f% 3 SRiM 

337 T 33 k 3 W: 33 T I 

M ft3 3#r33 f33 I® 

53F15r5ft3Rr 3 33T f3!%33 I 
31^3%3 I 5 : I 
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I 




[ 

JT«nr gg^tpsffiR ^ngH^q <!^srq> - 

^ jffsnrf I 

jtwiwt w?irF#T^rtTTf^ i 

wnwr sn««ii'^Pr ^ n 

aifci|RTR 7 ^iiMi‘%H sRtcnfHiw^ fgrf?t sjr«(fR ?% fira 'nafer i 

im sn^iTTPf^: 5Ts^m«frt3 ?nTT?f i afri^ppf^ ^ ^ 

I % f% ^ fl ’fd'stasJT l #% i ^tfc S (idm<( TOTiT: I 
JR f%5^WRlR^R?#TOHcin‘(>T),RfJT% > JR «?Fcf§J'fJfg[l?rt' 
^RRnSKJRf (c. 43a) RRR jftjR^I cftw cHR SlfeJlRR 

tpf5^«risRH ^cT II cra^ntsRarrfefe % i ¥R| 

fjffiraR^ ?T«nf^ JT cRET srik^mRiiwR'JrTi^ 1 smft RRRJeR^ 
srf^JTO: tR: RflRR 5g«RTI SRt^(>)^RW>% I JTI STfeWR- 
RfiT^%W SRtsfRTRR I ?% SRRTiJ f% %H I Jf I ?r 

SRR f?fR I aPRnR^'%RI>fe#Sr: I cRt ift f®l#R®lSjn^ RHJf^JlfjRT- 
d^5iR'R’fri%5MT fspii \ jdR^Fff wi«'«arJi^- 
fe%: snRT 'iiHilca - i^^qir^SIR fefrr I Jfl f^'T^RfesiRJ:- 

R^rsm^JIR g|HII:Mct|Jj (g i% ’ Sf 5RI 'ErrwrURRR: I %3R I 

«s ' '» 

^T«mcEPft 5JR^: M'OTffeiir^lpT I 
fwsfR JnR«rT JIRR sJT^cRTfjRiT II 

nD . ■ ■ >0 

armiRRt 1 ‘^H ’ qBl sgR^Rft fyq4i|>RlsSR<l; 5IRSR<ft R^- 
RRT SIR^JJRlfeT 5JJR: I aift aWTSfRI^tn^ 

SR^tT: t^pJRJTR SRPI II 

JR SJR^RrTRftr jrf? (c. 43 b) fSRTSfRRRTR 
< %RRRt sfirfa RTTfit Jarpr: i jt i iRif^r sirwrw wmR i 

rSrH I STRRRTR^ ^ RHH I 

5T^ IRTSRfPfR’glR^ I arf% f RTiJ I ai^PTR^ cRlf^ aTRliWa 
V %E}i|R4ii||4Ri SrR ^J^S T J T P P ^ I iRT ^ 'f feElWRT R I 

?R: SJRSRvRJRjf I Jf RfRR^ HRW I 


in 

srfg-mf^nr; i 

M^'OCI ?r SlKI ^rq'tJ'Hd; II 


srCwMt wfe# w crfl wferr ii 





I 

i'l 

i- 

i 

f 






f 

j 

r 



I mnwR m mm 

^:ii ^ wm^rn ^ 

?cFfn^ I cr^sT ??% affsai^r m 

^ fypn^srs:^^ acar^n^a^iw srasr m g^RTna?# i ct«^ sarffr 
fw I sRjRTt arM’c^RRT&adwsw qsr SOTTcarri 5 % ^^r- 

f^WIWFIT: %RT*nRR5"“ ^ Rift cWaW I R ^TW)' 7a 
5d?r^RmR%, H^sf^iwNM 4 i'm^w i mt{c. 45a)5!rf M<’WcK i <3 ' m^‘ 
Rp^iTg^rftr I R ^ ct?^ i %R*tRf- 

?R jrf?rm(H Rfe I sn^ sdw- 

^531% Hcr> RTRRT RT^aR^RT TOft HTsaTR II 

Rf ^k RsR R fsTR^irdfR II aw aawRT- 

fewfa I aTRT?T%Rw1ffrMi wfir i ara qwif ii 

a?r ?r ^^PTiirsrii'B^iW II 
31^ iqw w?§^ %5gwwrRT %5 irT' sttr, a % aw %5n?1 ’ wfw ^- 
wf?wa a R T RRWia i w?aiFg wro ^a^Ta sRftaaii araga waiaS 
®r?sRra?ai aw?Hl srfaHT m srrf^iffeT awraRwaarw aas^i 

atapaafw^ a f%f 3 a^*Taf??ia aai aaRnacwraEfcaaiacsiaca" 
!?%%: I ^ siRw aa^Taaria a|aa%a siaa^wRaaT a?a srf^ia- 
aRwa#? I s^arfaafa gpr: wlaaraara 

ffa ^ I 3a: wlaaiaararwarfl a stfaarf^ i aRrrfa srf^raaiacwa 
saa^araaawT i 3a: ir%aiaa3=a feaa 1 siafa afara*^ %a i aaa 
ai| sra^ I awarsrtaarfaa^ i aRnajriaamara ^ asaw i^- 
Ta tact iar gaaa a^ a»%gafafa aaaiat faa^warwa 1 «aaar|^- 
1 aa 3 %a* wwwii 
aaaai 




Cj.B.O.R,S. 


3 


f^nwtftpT ff(? ) 


m I 

w ^ OTnWTRraTOT ( — ) ft«^i*iro': ?t®|swf ff^ !l 

siw |3#Tr5r%TO: srFi^?*r 'i^’arr^? ^??jPTr®iTwr3n?^ 

I >#^TC5CTin1^r ^If^^TWR’Jprra: sm^:i ^sgf- 

?WR^JT?5?ir ?5|!3FPR^ ?TT ^ 

'CERHTf?? I 

SSTOT^ ?iH: I %g?3n5l% 

I s*mFTr ^ q wr 4 a ^ '' g i H«?Tct * Hsrr f| %wraT^ 

?i% < srTf«?RT?ftcf i ?r?ft 

(c 46 a) I ^tf'T 

qgrrr^ ?r«n sqg^^rrcrrti ^ ?5r?ft sirawi 

H ftrsiifcr i 

?n%5fTOfl^ ?r >74 5T 5 f%S!T% II 
irf? ^ ^ ?r|=s# I 

?r %c5F%?I% WRTf^t ctf53# II 
SFtfT 4;^i:^T^?p?rg5q% t 

sp^iT ^ I 

3r#T ^oitia^a<:jati'lR:ld^ Ice'll I 

II 

Hff ^%R<»mR-: ST%sHcftf?r r?l%r5lcl%RT I 3 | - ffl R fC| ^rWF?- 

¥ ?r f%«ir% I 

Jim ^ 

5r«rT ?ra' af^jwRr 11 

3R?^ ?r^ 1 

1 ?^ ^sf ftrsJTfe- I 

^ fm^^^qnd’Ti^feiY ^r f% 11 

^ f?IW I 

3RTc% IT^SFFZI^^Tf^ 'tiWN II 



^PgcTT II 

3 rwR 55 t frrrpfeft id? I 

aRTf^^r^irf^wF??? frtri?f?ift ? f% ii 

?f? (c. 46b) ^dd^ d 

3 Tbl?R? 4 1 « g-,#) f^Glrf? I 

3 Tt?t=??f cmd? Tftsfd ? ?r%??rT[ 1 
gfTwfwd'^^ fera %4 4^3:=? acT II 

-N 

nf? a%^*%?p^TcaTO^ «rd^ 1 TO 4 <'H 4 .^<»imR 4 i^ » i 

^ sRf? 4 H ^a(iRif?ri 5 T fg-;fifl| 4 dci' I Jif? “? ?TmTTOTrf srfcnrrfa c^arT 
^ f^Mr sm?: II a*iiai i vd<»iHKW II id? sTcH^m ar?^ 

awcufcT I craft graijft racsrfsRTftd 

am srftwdVfci ^Frrft irraad i era icftci?T«ra^: 1 ira? ara#? 
? sffaw?r era ap? a^raiesweibd 1 idi arara? 'rafttsd iftftra i ftsrar 1 
arar^TW aaro^ araorar 1 
aaaw aRrm# ara?iwraft??: 11 
armafrae# h tfaftaraffid: 1 

: I 

arairaaitaea- 

I?ftct4i4rn aft[?aT afi?: 1 rum feracrsrfad 1 %?- 

arftft arma: 1 era: fft a ft^aa^em 1 raa- 

1 erat afad ? ra^araa fraira: ipft?- 

aratfti era fta^araftsfr^fsaarfat araaroTraerr (c. 47a) i 

aaftararfft^ wa^iwiaidt anssrar: aeaawfro ar f% ?wvda 1 Hed 



ii? a T ^aft ' snT>if) 1 er^a a asrw araiOT arad 1 arr: arawit: 
aeaaaarar ar^a^aras^aaaaftrraid 1 ^aTsaaT^aftaTTar^ fft agra 
axa, etaagira 1 aeawa rafaftaaeararara aftararag; raftaaada 
daf araesr^^'eaarat aTa4‘<%#H W'^iM«^Ta ftft %ai ai 
:Fafaftaa?#dat i^a aataad 1 
ftaaat aff^ 5 fnaraaaadad n 

a ftmt aw I a araesriaaraaaaw aft- 


:: 


[J.B.O.II.S, 


srMsrt ff i 
^ II 

5||taiTTW# 3 I 

spr^cR^r ?i?^ ^iTwr i 

snn^iic^T'^ fcjtiitcjrf^tiirjTt: i 
3pr%^:5tW^'?3TT^p3P^ =n' II 

ff 'ITirm ?T?r: il 

ftwrMsirf^ sjn^rTTfe#^ t 
^iRffteTT5F% ST W I II 

353 ^ (c. 47 b) f 4 ^^^C!-'Jrf=f!^c 4 ift: 

?F»r^??r 5nff??4 1 

gRft f4¥7Wr JTfci¥raT#PT ?fbRT II 
sri^r 'sri 

fro^jT^frar ^rnr ^ ^tr# i 

5n?ft #4l44fWJTR II 


^EIRT 4T ^ I 

sracr: ^eq^iT fe^T- 4^ 5ra'®34% 1 

^wwit #fliRr sr^ Ilf 

tT?iT: ^Tfen-; TO I qt ^ ‘sT’TltOTpTi;-’, 

'apjIt^JW ?rc^ f-’?PT4S4, ^^Tforra; — — ' 

?% 5?5tq>sit =4 I 

■* m^sfq ?r TO: I 

’ ,; srsrfHSt^iPTc# %%TO: I 

^ to: i 

:Rqt q. I 



a 



i 

3rifrr% ^ n 

*3rqrir?iriT tt ^i%g; i 

iTRTf^f wi(^4 %ff?rar?rm i 

m H :3=5qt im ^vd5i»cq?!TT WT ^irtcf 

'O -N 

iffT 5rcw: I 3TW s!cftf?r: sTcaw: ( a r wwMR r ^ 

ffe ( m ?Jim i qf? sdifcT: 

(c. 48 a) ?fT sRifP^ ^ I i ?P5^ sicJW 

1 % 5nf5mrfw: » fJTO^TSFr if?r f% q rwRiiU ^ 1 
I iri% siddfr: s!?*rar: ht iR r R q finss T sd}^ f^RT sr 

» SFITPI ?R^TTO5f#TRT I ^ cTW 

I rniW R SjfHTtf^ I 5R^TW<3(f3 f%fr^'^S3Rlcf'- 

i ^ fTW Rmf5R » f| 

R f ?r?!mTr 1 4?^ 

cf54(i!s«{w«if^r 5T^ f^trfw *ri% 1 

qg H fesitfrf I cRT: ^ ^#rraT » 

%fefR?Rlf f?rgTEfm«T< 

SF€t ^ »a|*fH 3?T?fRT. ^ SRfd?# « 

sffTifcirft' ZRT I 

3{| 4iTW: 5 ^ SRraT^ r^^'i^'!=fTg; I 
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frRr#=5?i% i 

go#cp^«rr ^ ii 

^<aPfi'H(+K^44(% I 

?fl<?iig|+i<di Mim: acja; ^■H'txj^i 1 1 
?WR^iT^5|cft 5nr aimed ?r T^m e 
cRT: ff WR WrffRFT I 

*rfw 

sfcJe’^rw ff f 


H^cEn^fwi m: I 

siczmw ?r ¥4'!^r?r’:rOTSfi5^tu?i i 

^^ET^’Toqrw^: firaT’ II 


r » 

gcRTt^ftcr 


afcmfem i Jicfi'iwr ^ i 

^ 'rerf^ ?[«i41<rq' ( i ) 
cifvra^TSiJ^idvi' trermiw: ( i ) ifd i* 

cr«%f>TTfcf I qw: f cfTwrwfir 
51®?!^ 5Rr: ?WKft; SRlRcWI W?5TT55Tg?Tc#?r 5Ts?- 

»IcTOT^^)%9r I 

o4iq(^: iilwt-iri-qT. 1 

gw gwifemMig; g- i 

ftf| 5TW^fNT ^ TO: I OTfSRf^ Wfra w I WSRS^ 5t?TO- 
^na’jftWTOP^T: I ^ (c. 49 a) WTOTTTgwggT WWT W TO: f ^ 
't^itwr: t srgw 5% ^ ^r ^wiiiit^^ra ' g?^«f 5 iwstto|«5wf- 
I ?rf| TOS'Mmriii H 5iwsfcrw¥'r § swwnwg 

i^srrwsiT ff ?n55R#t%: 1 wwwfiwFntrftr TOTOTfl#wfTrfftTO«?g, 
JWT 1 sraHk: i 

’TWI TOf I 




RR'a TOS I: 


415: ! 
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V fw'frr ?F¥|^: i 

wm gfvrfw wt ^ i* 

!iff ?f sRiniw[?Er]fe f%f g^c M(: ^i A<4^ ^ ^ mi , 

sFwfwrrot WT 

HWF^ fl f’fT^ I 

5!?JW i 

^#TcT; ’mmi' ^ I 

sTRViWfV'^^^^rT ffi^=5q-c)' II 

3f5Tpf?ff»=raT' S!cir!I5Is?T«ff ?I ^■a r <wiv : II 
sr^rfr f:fs¥^ ^C^TV: ?3TRr«rTfw I 

JTcJpff-ilW II* 

r' . <r- ... <i\ r> <r. . . “^ . v f-...r^ -A r^ 

sqrtcfl^rsfcF^ l^: 

\ tier: I ?r% 

5PFarf5r«n#i 


55t^flrfe7T#ir ?r I 

(c. 49b} 1 

:(r»^cfvn[d^^«r ^ 1 

d<iHI'A'HHlfd' II 
f%?iT JTf^ I 

441c*fW: fil^Ki^T: II 

i|i^<cq|S^|i^ I 

cT^R%^ spp^ f%^53r^ I 

Mw(;prrs)5r%F^ ciwrr^FRnf^ nf 



iT.i5r«rt» 


fir ^T^nr ^irt^ ( 1 ) 

>T SJcM^'NI^T'I fit>f=^'4W(’f<:^) fii''5'M'^ilfe fir I"}" 


» ??5twf?i% ^ l w■? • c ^rw firt^fir, ^ ffir Trs: 1 

* 55j\Wf?I% 'pg I 
^ 5T: TO: I 

t ^•R<i 'Tsg I 





«pnT ¥rwT I 


^ qw SciIRTfy' (c. 50 a) 

?fc! ?r «?=( 

wm 5rTsiT:, ^ ^ fa[#snipn%^:cgff%w sdim: i 
5^1? § ?T f^f^wlf fe^}*T?«nfeT ?nwi 

fsi Ensn 5rt ^ !T% f%?TOft 5P? ?% I 

f!3[^ I JRf: I 

gmsr^f? M^rmPcd^i; 1 

frff TOsf%^^[wr: 1 


TO •TssT n fe^r f?!TRr ffir 1 hh tow « wtss- 

'TTOJT^: srfl I m 

TOWSfef^TOT TOTTOW |5^> tfcT ^ TO^WT I 

^ TO’TsrwTsfe®^ wkwrat ^ I 

. ^ 

5=r ^TOi^Fpnf^t^Y «nff h 11 

srt^njfWT^ TOT » apwT ;? 

5T^WTOT I TOfTWTO^r q^cT irf^pf3=g^ » 

w qrowfir trd fwww t 

5r55:mTW¥^ irwrot i 

cTSTTfr ST TTOrawrfffs^ 1% II* 

*5^5rrfe% RR6-R-^% ^ I 
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«Rnw:» 


^^n^vpsfr ^ 

BTsrrf^r arf|^ 5ifi h ^r: 

Wl ^Ic^n’TRfTfspPVnTfl sit rTSIT 


fra^nfl^TFcTtwi^ t4RW4MM»H(c. 5ob)?RV ^ srrfer: 5I3fT4- 
»jmf%!iTf'r f?r“w>FRm sndf^f^fqt fria tt- 

1 mmf weirMsfv ?R?rqvRf, fwFrMr qts4: sfcr- 
WJfMr BtFT qnk: H?ar » ara^ i v 

f^TlWI 3T5|TfepT 

qy^R ifa^ i sR^fsait i 

rH<i’;a4:ci ' vra r %f ^srr qf? ^srnsit i 
MTOwf^fe: q- I * 

?ts4 SRind firyi^wiq ; ?jt®et:i 'fT 
5®2TO: 1 





Cj.b.o.r.s.^ 


Vo I 


ff ?r: ii 

d^ Hl^'T«l>ilfer: ^l?tl4^r*-q'C’M'Hi=td: I* 
ife^ STf®'# ff^^fT OTO ^ ?^i q 'idi=SilH > %- 

I 5C f ci?T55faR^ « q;^rg?5rsrtaRl%T^^ sni*rt% ^ 

?IfJra¥m ffeW gHWVTPTT^HI t ^ STlfer l q ^ ' ^r g. 

?rfe qfW4:iadci(Ml it>-|<aw d N*-4dcc<MrdM € : I 

g#r%i 


?r5w<ffenwt ?r: ?r?^3TT i 

(c. 51b) fg'SRFrpTt ti '5'd '5_'H I I fWf^: I 

^tf??gfe3TT#TmTgTg ¥farr^ I 


>«? ?% aw 


wrM^[? Er;]^| 11 

ffSTRSW^t S|?W gfs I qtw 

^ (?) irtWlf^EfcrMcT aTifW ?i^|)lFcfT 1 cTan f| { — ) 
wT^i^TT^wf^wwr 1 
srfTOT %c5r!mf5T ^ ^«Tq; I) 

WFn^wsr qww 5ieg: sww 
?fe ar ^ T a nfer: sRftffr: 1 apawr wrsgrgwsjHtewTgm » ^ gisgm- 
w:® sRfttit ?yt^ mmf 

...— r r.... 

?iR ^ 

?r?q^agiT^fcP^f¥r% I 

H WTgft § qw swarprRw: >maR:3^ i cw EB -grsgT gytf : scwt- 
srqw la^: ftsgTfeanfe l sn^ 

?ra1% J Hat 'g ^ JRW jftoSraiHWHciH ® S t dlf d ^ft -d x i ^ fifTI- 
mHHT gin I Hfg ^ st?^^ 

H ftmg H fHHTSHfwf#! H: SRftqH fH: H H«(T H I 

HT HtarawriHHT (c. 52 a) I 8 TH HT fiHf^T H 

5m ff If Thti^wh Hftr{ft)wTH fiiFtH 

- - ^ ..- r '.. r> .-s..„ ^ . .. tr »\ x; 


"jasgt: I 

?% ^ ?iWRr^ I 
ifHtsftHt H— |. 55?f% I 



s!%w?PTR^ 3Ti?j»^frfiT% %w i ?|Far?cr [??f] 

% f ra?^ h m 

»??: II 

w?«T I craft crasrraftc^Tftft 3?fttrTftw i gif^'crraT- 
ftft I crarft arrftracwftft ^crarfenj i ^ '^rtsrf'cT^mmrwTrairaH- 
ftft sriOTraftEsrrar: i fiwrarara i 5 [sit ^ ^^nft- 

^nqrnTOJT^TmrrairaTi <T«5rr smr nrrairafrftft 

STM I ^?TraRT55«Rc#^ I m ^PTciRTftT- 

n iiraft ^ift-^iTi^^ ^ i T ft ft«raft ^'^«ri'^iRi 

ef-cfft'oraar^'orrft 3R55mi i ^ i (c. 52b) 

qrOT ' w r ft^ftra ^wuiv)|g<a^m^ig aiT %ft sm^ 1 ^raig gxi^ wtcst^- 
jfftft %cr I *rft sift^TOTO^ ^Hd'altiTfiTOTft fr 1 ^Jtft- 

N ■ ■ . : ^ 

^w^wmig^^d ^ TW cldft I ^nrar ^iftianfift f«^!T5«lriJ»Hl|#l 
filf ^raf %“3i Scirar^^ra4^#«{mra5i- 

I af?nTRWt# ?ra;^ sresr^ i 

d°4d‘'tiTF€' ft'TW: I 
¥i^!=icf^%cr mftrafeftft ?nftcf 1 
Trafw^3T^7r%: snftr: ^rraft cira 1 
?F^#=iT ?rrftcr ^ra#^ ?rat^ 11 

srftrr^ ftwraft ^ ^rsF^ftg; 1 

^nraiw 1 

Hcmc sr r iTOnraJimTyq'f srat^ d<ftH»iJiT^5!T 1 ^'ra: iT: n 
1 ^ T^ ^ ft^' i ^T cr *?ft cfftrarftira ^ #sr: 1 ara^- 

f*(ft ftrjfcii srar^i 

?rrs# #<?■ Taft f| ^rar 11* 

?r«TTf| C“) 


] 
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fcf^q-q- 

'WlfeTO 0 ir=| 5 frq-”>ir II 

?rr5rf%t 'T^ ff ?fsr?ftn% i 

ac^=4>Ti\'qtr-l<fis’^ ?®rRlWf% H* 

?ns 3 T?##r i 

(c. 53 a) $#sr gTf^WR5S^S|'i?fei' <TTWTqW: | 1^ 
%c(^v fT ira 1 ce qw t ¥jr^?rfi|-<i«pr 'OTsmfif^s^rqi?- 

^ IcS lfrW R r ^siT H I f ^PITWR: HTSEf: | spnuRq- 

gmsiSOT^fcT %cT ) HI wiR^r smr^ gira^fiTOFFTOm^ swrurfl- 

I H ffFT ?rwjSR!ffcT srfllTOfesiTO I 8b 

i |tgw i ;=l| ^ g% %H > q' mrPTTWT^ I 
•rf^ ^^ii'Ti <.1^ I 

cTWTW f ^T^TRW I 

m fHf^arssTFiT^Rrft art a;?<RT i arf^ vjRwt 

frfRRiq^ll 

stwiTfal R m I 

f?RR% srrm w?n%w f ^rrs^rm- ii 

arrf^ as^rf^vinlR: m i jtt? 

*(|H facTOK: I 

5R ?fTSR5r ig m^Wl»inq<aiH,^ 

HT I grq ^r ' i^ T a ii vi-i ^ 

cRRiR i JRt ^ I am % 

4144): fem ^TT^^TW I 

^nwr m mr: tot; to; frr: ii 
5 Tf?mw>mm{c. 53b)sra!irTm^fi^a a’^far F a ^ ? mi am 

‘ WT 1 

simaw ^R^T awm^ f%#Tat i 
a 14;H4,444 %af4<?i%r: il 

maraiPr ^ mror amm^ far## i 

t: amfer armPTfafa arpa i 


TOT § am ¥TTfm^ 
I 


*#t4RTfa# <T. 




f 

I 
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II!? [?f?j sitcM e^iTTOTar. f«ssraj 

tf! T 353 ra% I 

3isr 5n?T: ?iROiraatT JT«Tr snw: tT^nfer ??«i fg?iRnt5r: i H«n 
nfH arl^ TO sfiMr a f r ?W 5 =g ; a' i sm iro a aia^a^n fernpBit i 
cmafe I 

snaFT i 


a a cTFi a^aftia a tartar: i 8 fi ^ 
?r^<KHRft qwfe (f%)arFt%s«ia 5 # 5 rr i 
Iff? 'Rarfeama aaqar ^ i 
%a araFi ai«i q^arife^am i 
aaa %a aia 'RarfaaRat i 
qTfamj'TarfFJ# taaaa: a f%aa?: i 

o. o 

q 5 a%aTFraRr(?a') arRar^ aw i 


wa i aar %i 
jw a fawa i 
Tfq a f^naia i 


siwaFT aiaa wicaaiai ta aaaaia ii 
WTORTTO amfa ar«w»:t 
aroaa (c. 54a) i* 
aar a f?afr aicn^^iia ' aiFi ' araqt 1 
aar atwfTOt a anna: afawr: 1 
f^NaTsrfaaT' a ataarf^: wara[?^] 1 

maaa ff aaa araraFr fa^iaaa i 
a%anaa aiFftfa aaa afa'TT?i% 1 


*a^ nate-’ar-a 1 ^-# ^la-aa af»];g; a-fa^ 11 

(aaTFaFiaaT^araiaaFPTFrari)-fFif^:qi^ateaiaiaa 1 


>ns I 




OTW I 

spir^jT 5rf?fw?JT cr«rT®ft' n i 


Tf 3T?T WR: a:?T 1 

r'Sinwr ?r^r?5T %fwtEFf i 

ET ^>E!i3=g%#Efff, t 

^t|c 3TT ^FWWfW ^THTR^ I 

3W ?iT?ft ^ srf^rflTO% 1 

crffREWT^^^rfer ^ i 

qw ?ri? 

st^-sratgr^Ew ttrt^ i 

atiH'-^i’iiiqtfki ^ ^ 5 I 

si^cwmig^'t g 5 gsr^n*?!^ 1 
?4c^||fc;sriri|i|-4g'tw I 

5Rft1ggiw^ gragr g g fgfggrg ( 1 ) 
g Mg'TPcg#? igrgT^wggr gtg; 1 
«fr«igT% gTEqgrsRjgmgtfg: 1 

sr^rgrgw^ grf^gi^g gg g 1 
gigwcggRT^' g^gsg grggfggfg: t 
grggf gfe gw WT%g%g g^ggg; 1 
3Tfgf%^(c. 54b)'wg5?#ggnTgwTgg?r gg: 1 
cWT f|® Eiggjgn^gTferT ggi'^w wg^g j groggy qg ggr- 
srog^gfgg^ggm: srgwf ggfg 1 ggr &g jg| ' iiffg ' ; ' i3'«rg 

SRggt grssgggwlggg: ( ^ g gm^ 'sggf g uigg' \ m\ ff g(g) 
fgg g wragRfgfgs^w ’jstgsftiytgw+gg 1 

s?ggg?fg^^g«g arrg^ fgfgg^riirig gsrg i qg fggRgfggRramrg 
3ngigggT(iggT) g y *=ai ' ggMj!'g l^ggT % 1 
Td^ grfggFrg fgigf^gw ggrfg^ 1 
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??-l%5rf^5WTOri 


I H ftnrfer srroftRn 

qftfK '^55g'?IH ?W cfiOTIHM ^ 5RIHW??jM5r 

scrawl I cWT ff I 

f^'^graTTp^?!^: ':55W¥m %gw I 
^ cfsn- feTirTg- i 

?BS«icTf%5i5(H % fgRfTpWi % ^ ^ srqs=«[^v«TPrt srcn%% 

*'i» N C I^i; 

(c. j 5 a)sir<ijiirHiM«(« 4 l Iw ? 5 \*f>a>'a[^R: i 


H wirw I 


!T ^rar sjcsri'a sRft?ra \ cras^T^Hfamft ^ «pt: i 

?!% ?i5>n% cr?R5TSHciT scirwpar i Hiwflidwis^ 

acJiwT fescrfjn fRftsa»TPT 3csfld«t<!ir«ffe«>i^!{w?i 

wrfir ^ 5iT§?nRsr“- 

fsfts^praFf. acft xraia5^iajg^«nftr ^ dfgafii- 

qfTRF«ra':« 

tyPTSrfOT# f| qp^ , 

ftiiiquifewdr I 

w TOJ cfs^iTmiJFiw i 

"N . .C\ • > . • 

c^ ^ 5aTIW(?)WT5Rc2nOT %5^ I 

qw ffrfwin^%cT ?r grar frifer i 
?rRm rPT ^ w. 'mfjar^ ii 
gTSiraTg^??n^5%g; SRflcift: I 

^ ^ ( I ) 

STTcTTRiR f% spfsi^cJHil^yf^ sr^gt || 

<o sa , ■•v ■ ■ 

¥rf?cR% (c. 5 5b) ^ 41 f% II 

q^fq- jrTcjqT^^r qfq ^qqfejE 1 
?rqr #fq Jrqq?#s[ % wPd^f# •; 


1 


5 ^: 


[J.B.O.R.S. 


^ ffirar^ tsrt- 

Mt 5T5T fe ' <=n ? ff? r: q^rotn ^5i5S(c?ird% (— -) ^«R^rs[fOT^ 
criiwpfflK 5(f?r«5[Ti f5[#3m ’^Tsjfet =srrsrf?rt ^sr- 

ntfi^PTO ird^ I ^ m «ra(^> n ^ i 'TOifetjT?#<%. 

II 

fPT ^ strf^^ f# ftffs=Ef^ fssfiriH 

fHt ¥nff?T:'' affmsfS^KJm: i aift 'sr i aT feR ' ^iff<^ i # i' 

ifFfrfssgjEgijcrr MTRFff «nf'd-iiK«iF^WMiii%#i i wnrsf 
Wrffcf^ 5T ^ I 
^d<iRd I 

WTW ¥flr 5T ^:iTf^: qw^fq- qqrwrr i 
^iTf^T%tiiiTq>e f^fq% ii 

!T «rriffr: i si^w Ffs^f ?Tgr?ft ^rri^: i arar- 

?5nari«i q- 4 ~ fj tTk f<T vrrfi^: i ?r«nsrffltMf i 

stRrr^T *[5 t(c. 52 a 6 , 7 ) ftfi^si arf!ri5^i qf? 9a 

?P(r3=^(?[aiTr5?raf^T 5TFEt^ -PT^'itTOTmf^ STFcm ^flrf^cfSJFT I ^ q!«f 

Sc^ersrr i (w)!! snffcrfTTcr i fwWliRfwrq 

I (c. 33b) arsf § 

«nffaf^4ii«T 11 arfJcFFf gisw hTct i fgrqwq-r^-^TiTTffaftfa i 

f^sr ^ ff a#qt ( 1 ) 

a virP^^a^Rr ftwr: 11 

am m q5K»f m srrfmMr atma 1 anr arf^: m 
a ^mtftfa i afqia'jfr If*, i 

vir^aqqTTO^mqr^ viT^?nmfa ammr 1 
WT% q* amqrwfarfeqq': 1 

afa#!rw % |?ft Slim: sma fnamr. ga: srrfm: ^srimT- 

f^a-amamri a’mria’?^ m sn fm^gqfaiwi^d mqpmr-qqrw 
^lafmm^i m^f|w!^'»m%aqrr?mi^i aam^ faifa 


* 5Fspftm: qrs: (c. 33 a6-34a3 ) wft: mrfw: 1 



T5r?nnf|^: Jirr^ftfa: i 

3 r«nfr (c. 34a 1-3 ) SRfi-?TT irf% 1 


4T^qW?rfi^ ?RT: I ] 
grst^ swm fim: « HT 

^«f «i5^qrw=(:dRf%iri n 

^?§?T^ ?7?3r^f?RRr: ?fTSJ?H ?% I 

(c. 56a) tT4i^4nW qww: I 

f^^iwsivf (cw)?rTtaTir^ ?r ^#?Kr 1 

fejFTfjrfe l 3iW* - g^^ - ^m TR': spppt ^ 

jpstffiFr ^ ^ msir icfrfT 1 f^^fcr: 'tw ?t 

il^sTOnHT ft;% ( ?T: ia7^fegf*r«j: ^ to: I STST fr«!fT^: ?IW- 

fap ' gm : I mt q^T' fT «T^: I 3mr^^ ?TWR 

*R^ q^» 

fR snTTWftH I spfWcRJT Edir^i^^NWI- 

sfTOTtT I 3fTitsi)T|(fnTTO q^f siig^aiwt- 

s^qRTOT to 1% fmrw oU'I^r: aanf'T fr cJ'wwr wifr: t 





[j.B.O.R.S.. 


JT 5 f f?r Tft ^ # ff srar?tati f^^ft- 

% I 

fw qf? sfff ?jlw afwsiiwi fefHsr ?rmFcTT«n 

am !!Tfe fef 5 =ffr?T 

wnw; qr^cm ^ 'T^r4?r: i 

fir: II 

cif^^ffmT>JTRwmfif: I $jfir«iTrr*Tiw i| ^-tFraf^fif ^ crm^r i 
r^^nwflramT g^? 5 n?^mfiT 5 gir: i hs: Twr^rfro*?! Hffimart i 
?mmT?crlfir (c. 56b) «r!?cr^^^amR?ftfiT 1 ^ ^ srT«isfeji ffg 

1 hs s 

amrt WWT %# ?rrw^ vjnggr ^'ir 1 
sRrmfn^ ® ^rrmfir# 11 

3 raf% gmrrr ^fr ^cBcsmrrrft f% 1 
m: ^mfir^imm rfc!Trm:^Ef?arfiTm^ ii 
^^=^>fer: ^■^mr-gi'»i'=i 5 r>i€<^irc|ita; ii 
JRET wii « 1 

(iT%q) ^3=ERT 1 
rrrnicTTRRIin# ^^TcRfi^ff^fiTcTi^ I 
Sf^irpT: II 

H^Tl’HTi^nwIcrH I 3 TSET|mt« q?tw 'l‘’■?.>Jr>Rf . 

'm?T% firtt ^ srfirfiiMW i 
5i%5rmr?r^ m?(: 1 * 

5 (itqc$fr btirt: i sJifHftw* 

i irrsmu 





3rTcTri^s?ffen' 


5 T ’Tf^?T ?Tra^fr 2 RTiTr PPiT I 
cf^> f^wrrmc^ic5r{%^^^ 

Wt1w(T^)q?rf%: ^r (c. 57a) 1 

zrf? sTcJTiRr^jfT 


’Tfsm I 
ftrS^HRiT I 
Sl4=ifcm ij ST=?n%^gRf ?fTSW fesRi^- I 

•o <« 

RER-R sraW' ^ET^cRflR ?T % I 
rr '^TftRRR?F«raR% ?fT?cERft ) 

ET Rwt ^^R^tR^Eiwrr fsRr ftRr i 
5rrfe#?rfTi#^ r ?n^% q«R? i 

w mm mrnm ] 

?rrERRT sRr>T: ^ i 


g>Errtr^fT 

ErafiT ^iRTfeRs^ ?T^^T^(??)?cr«!Tf'r irMROTwrar- 

qroft t 5T% S1§l0lRai%fwt ^cT I 

cRt r^^nwETw sEffarf ^ qT Tg Tg # ? ?r ?rr«;5<-^HMT wFiRTf^^tr 

sr^RSi^ q^stffirf^ St^IT^ ^ 9 b 

ffcT 1^: ftr^ER I 


%Erfea|T?PT^ ?Rt?T ^ fwfWJT (c. 57b) 













maw I cRJIT I qrWRg a r 

srimsms n msPRi^ixwar i ?ii 5 W 5 ?r?TT fnfcflfe > 

snsnRrRqfi^rq^^: ) art: ^at qfe 

f^^RTar# 'T?Taff ?TVg?a^ » (jqa ?%i i{?n^ w irq' ^^Rt^RariT- 
f?R??RaTV cRtRWtl^'f RaRsnM jtrW: t (c. 58b) 
5RaTt 5r»^;^t?ct^ 'RFrkf « #stlt i Ts^fRw 

?frwq^: ^afETT aRW^ taifUffaER: I mferi?RTf%?rt«fewfW f% sraw- 
fa^rWi crif'r ^ 'miREFratw faroewaFF^ ar ffjt# aRw 

c 

f%fFaTfTWF:g?Tfe^% ^aretrfcT « stfq ar « srfcfTTfer^^ cRpiRr- 

fafcf I 

jfei ^ <r=t 1 1 bi 4 < I + ■^ ( : ) 

H cR^tsRET 5?r: sm 5 r!n% 11 

aFTR¥ut}srw(iftr tasrraf^OTfaaj ararft ifr ^ ^ fff grf: 

SIW^ ^WIWP?#*T I 

5 TRt stf^. ?% i^uRqrn^srrOTfiT a^saj^ 

?r?T STcftER I cTcT: ajaf ^a f iMIgg^R f^"ETfiT fft: > 
i «r<^ sRftaR 1 % arm sj^mfirflr sri?t^^ 
sTwf'r ^gFFrmrRTT^ fnfer 5 Rft%:i 1% 

SRt%Rcr: p-: SfFT«tT%^ cT^ srcfHt«feTf>»lFf 5 [taT STf^WR at 

FisR^riMn m n ?r aRTR ^ n srif^m il^ ii 

• CRW I 

•% 

# acET srftERZR 5n#rw'’ ?r %5j; i 

SFTra'IltafT tw MlRd+r^f^'t'iRdt II 

srrfR^ ?t 1 
'T^RRTfwfar^: p p aTftW% II 
ff fipNteiRrRRrJT I 
TST'rraFT for: 11 

(c. 59a) ricr; srrfFRRl^ -roq^SEft: i 

mR'l; Mifs'i't>Tq»^f«ia^d<'yaTEr: I 

cRkfq qcfr q^rqra-: mfePr 11 


I 




[j.B.O.il.S. 


^ cRW % 1 

l?Tft5WFTt TO ’^OTlferifrofe^ I 

fraift sra# wif?3r^i1|«T5f% swr^ra^iar?? ?ra i 

fTOTOlt TO Jd? ^?r ^J?TO?n-WW If: I TO 

5[®gf¥:|qrwr TO TO{3=TOir J 

TO#fT SWm^^RTrrq' MTOR?JTOf5tTO# it 

m gcJTrr^mFfrr?^ m fron^PTO irfiT: i 
^ W f^'4: f^^TOc^rr^JTfJT^S^f; I 
TOf^r TOf I 

"'^rfrf*sraff^t ^ Tjxfet i 

fTOTOTY=?^ w^?^^'^Ys^5p?q% 1 
a^-^ESR^Y TO ^fe3=^ i: i 

’#?fitottot i 

TO^fterfroar ^ w arTO^r i 
fc^TOsra"^ afe5=a af? fTOTOt aar: i 
toYtr^ awiar i 

^ ?rR5TTO% ai tTTOrf%^ ¥i%r ii 
TO?TO sferr %a TOrorot tot i 
(c. 59b) wr**?rTOWTT^aRa wiferr aFf 1 
af?a-«qTETOTO^ TO 55 # a f%!^a 1 
ar^a^arTOfwFTTOY af| a?r ^T%a 1 


aTTOTO^ TOf^TOcar'^araaTTOT 11 


t ibid aFs^ aa— TOaa 


a. — I 

$ ibid afs% w — TOTOTT i 

wroYa^ ^laMr ms: 1 

S5 

^wtTOTfa% aTTOrrala to: i 

aTTOacsrMa TOro sraYat ^ to: i 
'^ wta:arfa% to torMt to: i 



^rrfq- 


^fTr®m%q'*'tr1' ^ 'r^^r: sra^ i 
5r«rf ° =? 5T aR)?q^ i 

'O 

w. JRT^qg ll’'f 

?R?n^l UcT: I 

arsTc^f [? 5T?w] irsrfwr ^OTFftsrm: f?w; i 


cTcT IE^5rf^rs^^•4 ii 

f sa:?TTSRFr sm?^f¥s ?RrT^ a?*r WE^THsn- 

I E(fT =ar 5R5r ^?f?rr cRT ^ %!=ri%?Pr cfw snft^?T t ^tf^ aT"55- 

SR: ^fst’-W?!' iPiTf^ ?RW: [?^:] I 
■W5®t^(c. 6oa)|5^ f% f=twJTf ?r i 
flt+iKdrqPr ^'>it srw^ i 

?fwrq^: f% ff ( ? )fT^ ’RpRl^ I 


^ ^sR' fg^^rrsFPT i 



] 




[J.B'.O.R.S, 


IRT I ^ 
%zs ^siPfR: 


f^rsjrfgr I 


srRraH 1 

cRrJTSTcinT^PTTfir 'T f^®^K'=l^ | 

5rf^^i'^o4'+t ^i®rfii'<iiyfM^: i 

?R7irw yferFTm^zrr ^ fw?j% i 

fri <|«HHd'Wc2i¥fWI^f7 I 

5rfcTm«nTfHc«r3=? w ?mf?R^FPT i 

¥rf«r?rr i 

?r|fr«RrmFr?^ t 


JT?ft IFf ?ifT^ ! 

(c. 6ob) tf-q ?afwi^fsi ftrsirr m^(5^)^Tr i^ 

?(?ftsr?RR5T5RcrT ^ f^l' fr f%^!W%qT ff W: I 
an^<iT»f«wr: sicsrifr ff i TW 

f?r: I %F?r % I ?r, ^ =^r t 

fctnwiw^riJiiy c!^ fernrjOT?TT5W3RrrT ^igivdvt ' ?r«JT ^ m- 

e\ a, c\ 

I fmr ff I 

ymsmJTFTmr { i ) 

'fliwi4 ?R%r ^rr?ym7Rmr i 

ff ^ a mq i ^^’i i ®Em%r: ( cRt: sR^mFcTt 

aw6raiq'OT<ti,*tH* sottoi? « n m T <<imroCTra \ sRuarmRs^^ 


jfmm ?Rm?r ^ 



(c. 6ia) 

aricJTTffrfer fc3?^ ffe; f?ft irgr i 
%^gm?5-Rr<=i r'r ^nfsRi^ i 
3rCT5Tt s^r ^rrfwr d?' dirt i 


?r«n f%www. 


I 3Td^iwr?TT. d s (i) ht d ^■ 

I ^ 5i^ i 

dPwnrt^^drd ifH sradt I 


'Rirrdr: i 

td ff fnwjd^ ?r5#w ^TRdlFrt i 
d^nf^^iJcdPr 'TrCTTfSr# f?dd?*TFr: ^d%dd d% i 
dr^fdar d? 5r^ fT^i^ 5R!W '#fi' a' Ppfrwdrr ii 
w qTCTif %^ ^ (c. 6ib) 

fdfedi \ f%3^ I 






I WTfcTO'SstT?:: CJ.B.O.R.S. 

si#a[W, ?r 

!i1dq;ife#ciH?ra' cfaRiCffcW u 

* f=itti<rq-M\wfl'Ri =? ar-Trfefe^fe^r4f^ i 

irti^T ^ a' an'iunT^i^ ?}%; i 

c c 

frFrrfeiraTfe > 

af|T#CT# 5 r I ^>«!fqf?Frrar: \ ?rf 
alfSFT ^ n fgqj^qq? sTOmMcT afFTraferaT Jwnm- 
(i) 

cR^rlHWIl” 5?H: I 

3FtrT¥n% strfr ijf=r 5Tfq?rrra ti 

faa>?wr ir^jrta ^rT^awii 

sS O N 

iRT % ^ ?r apJT^zr i 

?RT MtqqRTfq ?i"o^TW'fq?lM<|S!T5 I! 

sRfRt ?r %a’ ar# 1 

?n^cr: m %^Ta^nM*m hct: ?t wmm:, 

: : .r'. ^ 

I 

sriawrfqa^qw afeww ?rwr% i 
F^d I <511 1 Ri «i I y H I y (^ni^ I 
WsriTKqr irT? 1 

'mTOFwRR: qiT aw qw4w i 
l^WWW:r 

a5a'5=^T'R«iii41ai fw^WRrnr f%q??qwTa i 

( c. 62a) arftrsaferf afwrf? a w f^ww iij 

* I 

t ^>q?arRi% ?r% w fwt ifa qrs: 1 
I 55riwfa% TO ^^vst 




I 

Wc% =^ (ff) fSW ^ tw>T^ 5 ^ II 
^ii^ig'i^ ^v;oiiT 1 

viRTfsrw 5rf?iwP!: i 


tfy cn^Hfg?j.-i^'ii STf^nrt wr: wcawwi-iKW# i eft ^ 

snfs!fH5mft fcfeRtfp^#T 3n I *Tf? cRjf wiw srat- 

sdvpy# g fcPTrPm i srar q g^' %$iai4r »n 

HWeJ 1 

^^RRWr: SrWW iFrH^^?TT3T I 
cr«rr?JTT'TtRT ferw ^tfrr: ii 

eJeft JJffcf I 

jft? 1 

c o 

^Tsrrfl^ ^ srwrft i 

srfipftftrftr ^ w ?i%t i 

C C , 'V 

f%f?r: I 

H 'qF^r: srfcnrWFr sttwifft ^tFr; i 
ftT2!TTW ?cFlTfferFWt 1 

f«i'^i'ftyfd41PiN F=Weftqi5iftrfer; i 

eRift qr ^ T faF I *rafq i^TOFirrat^T ^ ?FftFT ¥iw5ra#ft sjwt^ 
^ ersTrift qRmtsrw sm^feF^iftsr i 5r«fT 1| fr gRFrrsRjt- 
sftsfti!' jFFR«ir m STRT 3mft3fqFiFft^ ?rftKJ3Rfi?JFra>TO ^ra?t 

51^ 5T sqw ( a# jft? wt#qprfw f%?r ^TEftqHfssr: i naiTflpwrT- 


^■te-^^r. qqifFPrasqrcft ff fj# 


I? ?rRTf? ^ twfer 1 


I 

3T«rr 1 


?^F^5Eci<pft7T^-xi' irc^RTfe ^ ?r II 


q^griFr ?RSTT" ?(W5TR3T 1 

(c. 63a) ?RTq1i(#)*rq' ir^orarm i 

fr fcr^r i 

4W»il 5rfdil4l^f%^ ^TT I 

ff 55^ II 

5 T^ I 

N 

JT^TRft cPtw irf? I 

5ITp?rW5 ?RT«rkt msrsF: wr: 11 

^wi'twfepfTkr ( qr ) feqfkrf^#: i 
iraiwfw® ?r wwr? ?Rr: ^sr to: ti 


3PTO WW 


ilttlKJIci|<HOTW<c*=itd I 
tto^ I grat TOHftr TOwft \ sm^ 

TOTO^or H cT^sT r ^ I {\) '^ 

gfii ?fr3f#T?r I a^aai R' ^iimfeii^aw » 

. ■ ^ c s 

Hlf-d ' 51 ^ 04 dof^q' TOt ^TTOtRt: I 

l^dTddi II 

f| H vtaife T33^ I 

*WTOf TO?ftf?T ?[?ii'SHl<brH?tJi|: I Sf^TO 


fTcTOrra- 
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70 I f ibid cm I 
gc^T%% 'TIS: I 

jftmF^nMr qis: 1 


-t}ra^ifj«cfifW4^^ciT ff mm 1 
^ mfert 5 Tif??r srfmtfmmm: 1 


^ \1 ' -«SI* I 

mTfrnmrm^Fsrfm ?rm?m 1 
^ra^mmrs^JTW fmrsit 1 
m Ptoct*! I 

“jftPrfTT wm ^fe: wrfmr 1 

CRT: mTTfeR<FIT^ II 


m fer 

foi :g;T# HNH 1 4 <^tc! jftPFtt SWTmHmW IFf- 
^cr. I m {--) 

%'Trfm 5 r 11 

gm-ciw^ii'ttRiw ^ f%^: f (11) 


(jg I sjfmrmTtwm[? 5 r]^m 5 ^ \ stfevnrnit 1 | 

|§T%ri¥^ i crmRTftRmit^ m 

I (c. 63b)3mTf'r ft'rdwrfeirrfci^ 

mmf ?%! 

sRftfcRsrrPr ?RfRr 4 %f?r acfimw 1 
srmr srrfmm mt mU'R^'rferr 1 
JT srrMtf^ ^ 1 

r?rfq^TK 4 #Rr %^?r ?mmr 1 
femtswif%^tfcr miM ?r: 1 



WRWFTT I 

(c. 64a) ?^fwTwCRn m f (11)” 

( — )f5ru?m:i 

♦lift'll I 

w ^ gtPR! gf¥: f%5r t 

irtfjRifHt g’eRftefrfe wftraT? s 
g^5T?gft gEif^gRT g i 

c o 

gw(;)’F?FTTrftg5>ft 'ST%c?Rf?riftfiraT 1 
gTEiTrg gift gfsrgpgw^oiTfggrfegg' 1 


^ ?rafg¥tftr?g irwwrrftgfef^r: — 

' c c o 

^ gr^gcg gipnig-crigift- %g; 
5 nc^'’Tfi?g JTTf grggjgr ftgfcr: 11 
wmxglgggrr fgwr^sggn-Mt 1 


?rf| stfelfirTgflfrw f gTggrsrfOTlfeg « ^ JTf^nTt- 

gT^'’^^g)‘4'i't>i'd'<ki't'4cg=*g ®i=wg?r 1 
g^fg^cggr^^gcg^rgg^rcwii Trgr 1 

o . c 

srsn ’=g«nx '[? ^sgiig' 1 

^^rfeRgg": ?fog: ?gT5iRigRi^>4-g'°g': 11 
^g^raf?rfe?| ggr i 

pTsgi^ppftfirfg ^^FiRiftgr % ■*11^ i 
1% *^<=4+1^ 'fl’d{ I 

t r 

’ mrfg wfr gwtgRnrf%^ (to; ^vo 

sf55lgi \\ — \6) srmgi^g ttf Prtmwqr’T 1 

\\) w 3t^ iiFi^riTr 
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frR?rnTTf?TTr^: i 
^ra^idi'<d'<^<ir: i 

ir«rr ft'S!TTT?¥rT%f7 i 

wjft” grsR^TW^ 1% H ?tGr: I 
I cr«Tr I 


[ \l 


^ fa^J'sar- 


??r*wfelcqw€l^ f^rfetR IIT^ fe!M ?Rlf3OTl?fiw- 
arsRTfi'^^Rf'r i awr % firgaTT^t ^a^lft r a 

R'^RTfaraFfRT ?nfsR I cRT aTWRRf'r ?IR srfOTtfirrRfR«!n- 
sRH^nri i sratsRi 

Jif? Mq-f^'^dirr ^ tlfTfrfer cTfi^; i 
fM'g^y| 3 TOwdf«r^ ?t 1 i jt r ?Ri%?r f^san" i 
JTiiT Rgq# I am af?r- 

Rsti^a I cr«n arrsra^ n ^5=^c?nsjr- 

5FEnar (i) f% Rr Hrasrfw i arlw^sr- 

sfiRtfaR (c. 65 a) I w w »d«>>T^*TpyRTBf arsrafar 5 ts?r 
asTRRaxtffij f4)«j[4iq+i Pr arsnicfHH htr i »t ’siwr^riRfspiTf'r 5TRWTSt*ft- 

•<9 ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ,'® 

^WoHia rq I ? r; ?iT sq- fir ar^irt 1 awsr Maftwr tif^ 1 

^ qff srr srfOTst^TiT it 


=*'?^flWrd^(To ^Vo) ?!^iIR-ff|iltrTf¥l# 
^ratsTRR fir qTcs^i 

t (to :^vo) fepff fR ffe 



[j.B.o.a.s. 






rrfgPER^ *I^TSFTRI m?5rftf^(s!T)- 

cRSfcT^ I ?mf% t 

ffe^rrasramiw I 

'RtrT%:i ^- 

c^STTS!!^ ??T«Tlfast^'T H ^fT: I 

3T5f?W df ^5pgiW: fSRTf^^lfelT I 
?fRW5Krw ?rr<TRif?f?r 5 ;^^^ i 

i **- 

tm^ I 

^^Fir# ?Tc¥f^7jm^ i 

sri5RTf5H%rFT {— )!T SfPT# 'JW f^FTTO^^qra^ f 5f?^- 

*r 5 Ci«?W: (c. 65b) I ?fT rg«TW)«1Fd5^^^ 

m 5r I cn^Tfn 

^I'-dt WT dpm: I 

crrfr TOfeJTT feRrar to 1 

^?^ip[ftr 31% aifra: fqfrtjwn^rsra} mm 1 

asTOPTHi {-—) 

WW5TTW f3TR««JRrt<i<M4HHg[T I 
?KT fer: Wk? 1 

H!=^TOTOt%l 

’jstw'f-TTOTO'^r '?TfJTr 1 

II* 

#t7T |E3j% malt ftrorr: i era ^ ?iTraral5T 

fra sFrafeM ra^raWer sda iiw ^ia T i 

eTOf i 


3B%5mf?!% (i» ?irsjrn^ 


qra-??ftFr i 
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??-feff«5nTram 


[ 


?rTF3TT^irf^Tf?r1f ^ i 

ciw?r If: ii* 

sT^f?f4frara':i{“) 

«Wf 4 sfc^Rfsts^^r f^rwrfw ’Td’ ff q-; i 
sirrfvirr dw ddlfd tfird ii 

aw TO a5^>TTcsraw: sram Ifwr qi^imiT gi awf 

ai=w?WT5|ii s?ww (c. 66a) ^fw a*^4WWiWCTarawrrmd i 
wa>dw^:?ra^(“) 

q?TW^?iRf?2Rt: I 

W?WT [? W^r]g^W4^dr4f4d:g4d^^ % (ll)* 

■— fwTw ^(wr,) w^( — ) 

W =qT#|tWT ’TfWKzrfW I 

arrmr^WT dlqwT i 

gsTT |wT=4'<54f4 fEjr?t wrszrftagr i 

I* 

wati^wa r fifrw " ^cfa I awig a^ w ^ i ww qwwwwd 
^qr fTO5?('’^)WT: a'cJPTrWFc^'WWWW I f>W ftTI^<WWr4 

xs^ I wt4<ti m- 

srf g qrT ww aw wwwfw Twi w t sicj^iki w«T%rfaq wa w t sr’sfi'ti^a t 

vuirgii^ ^ ^ i 

%5ffj wm II 

feron ^wfsaw snfwwrw^ww i amr sraraw fe 'm \ 

tTWT 43>fi5^wnyOT rt[? ’cwsn]?^. w 


5f?r>;qTfd% TO-^ qtfd to: I 

* TO Rv? — ^y.-^ I 


'qi6i^tw 



j 




, [j.B.O.R.S, 




If ^ sq 

Iff? 33f?^; ffraiT afford OTT I 
%?firpffwrt% sr^: i 

H if?frrfe^qfr^%fT: I (c. 66 b) 

cRATTO 5T? I ST? fr irg fwrm: ff5«l: ! cT^fl 

f^^wdiwwl ^ I OT HFjpsm !T fqT%gra<?Tf!3rTf^r fmm i 

sriffwR^f^ 5H*n«qT^n^ i fiijs=sr i 
m wf? i 

m^Ffrawt ( II ) 

f| TmTf?^«*r: i fr ^ to pwrt ?f?r sdOTifed i 
eRfrafsf f?n?*ira i i=n#cr > am f? t wipTs«r{ffffi 

5fil I fwniffea%^i TOra Tf ya ffa apitsftsjfsi^fHTt^ t 

^ 'Si C\ *\ V> C\ 

flcT ( 

a^^qror #5: i ^teTOTfror > Hf^TOfromV^^^rr# i 

cr«fTOR% ftf: I HfRH^raro ff gsfg'saaf: > gr^ 

frarortlcTOgfi^ i sm fTOm^ 55?^ > fr?T friw fw- 

qTO'fftTO'^T I SfSf fT^TipT^ fffe^TOTOtTx1^!iRrei'<flT I ?RT 
cRsfNR » I Bfsf gimf? |5ira ( cTi5[i Kfcf 

Ilf « ?fcr: TOfTO ^ H m 
g®iMr srffmfei i ( c. 67 a) am fTOTsq%^ it nmfe i ffi[ 
sqffwcrr If «rac0l3 i sm fmn (i) rf«iTfrfHTO 
'rfTf>m5fW( — )gCTf?RT qq' ( iRT:! 

5f?j>qTf^f5PF!imf5m 

^ JiTSf! ^irffer (:) n 

fmn frtqrmqnmd t ^mr % iffa^rrorrai 

*nTO ( cfcr: srfk^n^mfdi'fiui ir smm 1 arft ifTwurm: i ^ affrmRrt- 
srflmra# sifTmifi'm i<d <?«( i«f at^m vrwd n| it mla- 

fcinm «nt ctm srifnnnif fro^^iinird^ir ttw sife^nTiiTT^ 1 Tmr f| 1 
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Ee^lUIISliL^ii^lKKiCS2IG 


t !|«IT as?T a’^VW 'C - 

sfwpr srm^sg#!?^ i ss^wir t sr^ 

!TO^?r ^ srat^ra i "mrgr cr fes ^^ g r ^ 

^ I 3 TS? (c. 67 b) fif y ilfStKIW^ 

amt^icnfq' ??f| arTW??ft% ^ i fgfNrMi i h 

I^KTctoilWsq^^ I STTOTg^crir^Rter^qr^^ JJiRT: I 

sr%rw 1% srr?m i m H#fefcT 1 

sTOtmcftf^r 5R^#^fti1?r i smi^^sraiOTfT 1 
Tgfiw(?)wTd«a% sp?<??n I ?p?J3Tf^ « !^?n tfaft nb 
vsi^ ^fcT g'JssiiJWTf«r I cra>mt«rn^rcft%<iT fTTOt sfterfe: ( 


fpj sr^ i fn(?r 1 3T)'iT7l'«mf®r 

smwTfii^ cR^rtgrTg^: t sr- 

?*d5r^ qw H ^ %h( sTRTf'r a^^wrtsfKi^Tm^ ^ f?r^ 
I apiM^’jn^nrmrftTa %f 1 vng iT f a^ w t fe^r ^ w 1 


wa aw> 


Bfjrrmf^T HmtwaTsjT^r^ arswfa 1 jtst q[^\OT5tFnin¥r1% ?imf?T 
aai ^a?^f’«nc5n?r'i?fEr i a aw fST^TiaaKw sna'flwwi- 

aei ^wT'^am^iwraarfr a www^s<rt>«^^a 1 a a 

■s 'O , ' ,•0 « a 

(c. 68 a) ad ^^ a a ia a ivFa alwif?:?*R«ri%aa: i ^ m afcrrfrtf^ 
%a 1 awT aa^sqtd'ira 1 afa glsaanaadwiam afeawfa » 
a^g^iaa t a la aagaM yOTPca i ^ afg laam ^aawfji mwa- 
aata a aacaiaaapa srfaaaMa %a 1 arfagwa srfaa^ w-cfraiarta t 
araarafawf srf^wfafa Iwi arararg; « asa srarPi r’ sm- 
% garfiafat: > aar ffla^aaaaara i a aa f aaafa q<m<'5aiiPaaa»- 
^ I aawa afaafw: i aw awia^aak^ aw wa waala i wlaft- 
ssa^fTOFa^ 1 aat aanwwrfa awarPa^awrfw wawjaw 1 ^ w- 
I w tsra: sriaaw i?w 1 w w WT^t wa^sj^asaf aaw cfarsarda# awawr 
a i aaga n a 1 a^s( waiwaa8ik r a (wwiaa»wfe^a1w « a?a af| 




[j.B.O.R.S. 


^ _j[?iT]faf6r 

i^JSRTI crFTtf'I I a^lT — )?lf% ffW 

sdsfir sri^feRf^niir > *ri? m: i 

tTg^|Es?^Tfef?r ( ^«TO5q{™)cf5^ ^Tr<7W^siqg(c. 68 b) 

i ^ ^ f 5 JWRTfe!TCTf?rt'%^ 

^5tTO«ff ?r m^i ?5HTf«Fft ?rf| |5JTO5rdl'¥l?lf^ 

?#fnwf ^Hrallr \ *ltf% ?t sRftira ffcT %cT I nfk ?nP3r?^> n r^-. 
«P>q^??tcaRra 5 ^cR^: srsfw: I ^^iwHtTFN' afcR^WW: ?r?«ff 

I I ^JTcT'ra^iri^ 57 %^^ I 

5 T ( I ) HTir I 3 : 1 ^ ^irfaf i 

HfeffT ^<RtwrT { w^wfcnrffi^ t<>^" <#>1 af5(»TrfT 
%?T 1 sri^M'^rT srfcRfetw.ieirRjir 

qgf t m: 'TOtfOTfttMr f^wTi « qr^ssR? si%tTffi*f?nf'r 

aw wsml^T 'T5in^5taT^^rwTwrd»nf?^^ 'rcsd^# 

%Ti?f*r arfw. w m 'TCsriOTfe: i siFna^dsafa i (c. 69a) awR- 

aaT^®« awl ^{? ) 1 ^ wfa^r 

niaww » *rf? rmfffer fat ata^ftarfeafawa- 

%; I % 5 isriaaraag i ymaTaawwwferfaaraa 1 

aaaia lia fa; < ^wfeifaaraariafa %a i atanriaalaaiaarf^^ 
aflpFq-aai \ aw^jaaar wrwwfwta aHT^”^ a araT^ftarfeai 
aar viafa a^a^jafaaar ftia atarfa^ i afa a asaiaffiaajna- 
fawa > arfa aa; faa ataifeaj 1 aar a a^: astraa i aars- 
apaw^a aa: ar 1 aat ai^arafaf^: « afwaifaf^rarfafa 1 
3 ratBqiai( — ) 

ad fdnMdrd a ann^sawar" u 

^^ia%(a)a aT|aT^'’a: fewfa aw^: 1 arawfaftaa 
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[ 


5#f5reMr sstphti fRftr qri’Tdmfsqti ^ wn^- 
I 5T#?:?rPi i j? i 5Rh:sf?T^Tra«j%- 

^ cREtmraTcT I ?Rftfcr %?t i cwtT't fen?nl^ (c. 69b) 

ferw ^ 5rfk»t5nTt%5T §5!n1% sfew?r^fe ^ 

yR 'q a r i ^ f^ r 

JT«rT ^(TT)5TTf5{^?qra ^7Iwf?Pw*T: v^: I 

5Rt«R^ Prwrfs^ ^ cTrSf^^; 1 

H g a i i i( TO ?n Fa f qfaw > 5irfw?ig I ^wrifgfwrairwH^ 

fa>dkd<Miff>yf srat^ I 3T?rm#i ii«rr#HrR% 1 st gan^ i^ q ' 
cTOTTci: 1 3Tm)TRrftFR%f7 'TS'TOJT srfe^n^wmnfeft ^ 

r d>^d i ir<5 r m mT ^ m: Slfctf’W*T|f : 1 fRT ^ .‘ Wl fcC ^nfegEg snfq^ f5TOW- 
IgftfcT %5T I !T « fsscsnra?*^ ^ |§: 1 

?r|«iRT-$?mr^n% ^ f : 1 

irf? ?f^ n ?inw cRT ^ ac^-Ry^fjjuefsrrcTTOr: f?r: 

spar Hg^ ^dt r F^apq^^nf tf gs ^ fq g ifw tg i farfaRm>r#T fsl- 
srffrmOT^ai W^TT f|d 

f| wr^^4aF5q^ 1 

^ocjM^aj fq- “i(% Mld«r<l'd f% tl 

w?i^ ^ ^ srfcr^mtflRiPiT s(f%w?RW 55 ^%^ 

^ 5T?sri5T^: ( c. 70a) I !T §jri%OTT!=f sri?niraH ?% 
ap?^ I qfflf tgfeww>ar4: ^ftj^TPT^yfsa: siHW% \ 

stfe’w ^iijthiaife af^mTMt ftiw*P5>T?raT « 
sriayra^ y^qaTOg 1 w Hsr sriw^roftf cM^n’s n^aro 

iflr I era lik fcTti ^ 

fTcT: I era: ?rraramT: 51^1? ?f5T Wf«s1lraTO'T«*'T?:3r ijrar t 
ara ait i| siOtraT si«sra% ^ fapastrsrara^ arat ysferi*# i spp^ 
raarail%: aB*a(lraat4ra: i 



^TWirr 5rE^> 

JT^TT qi'M'di'^'jiflTf^’ll'H II iza 

e i WH »<i). ara ' ^ ' m s cwr ^Tf^Rficr: s H^urt^rol 

5 RRT ?ra?r: 1 5i«nff ( — ) ?r t?3r fv: p: 5 ^ 

sirreJTO^ i awT?r 1 6 wrff 1 

f^t»(Vt1vrJl('iJcri ’TFRxRT I 

C O 

3{^r ?rT^ ^rrpt 11 

gT^?ir ?gwffsanr h awsr- 

gWWT I StfHqTfsranr^T^^^^ 7ob)SfTft% ^ gff: Sfq'SPBf: |) 

^>TTOT 5ltf?I^R3fJIRr«fHll¥ I 3Trfl^(?)- 

■ <itp < i^ gqiqi n rr ^ (^) ^ 1 ^ otut- 

y TO g q T^ F ^I ?R%??RmWRrTg5WT ?R|g5r I qv55R?cfRf|TT: I ?r?^- 

!tn^?¥iOTT acfte^ *i>sT 
SRft^l 

fp^ I sr#^?nfi#fq; ^sroRP^gsrwH 1 wfe rsot i ^ih: 11 

5 !T^r ifR irT?n^ 45 W%^: i 
?r?i ^ ^i 7 cJTTg»?w: ^ 11 

w. 3?rm snfif n R>9Rdk 5fT^r3;M i^sr m^^cnTT \ 

?r?T JT fn^TRTnwiffiiw; crtw* et miFw*«g ’4 1% { it ^ <Ra i g T 

w ’B^rPrfw ?raT 
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[ 


(RW ! cTfT ?ilff:qWTT: Sl%q ( SWTif acg*%CT (c. 7ia)<R# i 

smi H 1% I cRsr t arPr 'a i 

wwr "?2ri??=3TSTr ^13^^ 1 

^ ^rsr?5!i5|: 5R^?r: n 

(a^) 5 to^ i aFfnoSfJ^ar^- 

1 5fr?r: H a?t«?TOT snwretr sfert » 

m I gggTa?t^Tf%! g TO^t m l E g ?ci ' ; tT ^ aa?!T^:* a^ferf 
qwi|<wisrar!Sfj!fi5rTT i ?ir 1 

1 ?!?a aiaraafk ^aacar ifa!a%5f 


H'OTcf I ( — ) 

f%?wrr^ ^fani^^rq^r ^r: I 

i%fe^T?rn ^3^3ir TTf^ajRaT^r^ws 11 

fwRartla a’af? ajarvyr t natsPr 5 

dsro: I sTaeaTrasai^^ atfa^ tjar^; fwtsalfa: i aa: » 
afa ar^ a fa^ ^ aj%aawf%a 1 
sm^ ?a¥aw ar^a a^a a: 11 (^vo) 

OTa^aafa: t acOTRaaaar^aaiia a^ ff?r aacN (c. 71b) 
arafa: s aa afa anfa<aa ya^i-laai^ aaair aaa aaf 1 sraalaarg 
a aacriafn a fc aa a % i ?aa%r % fa^Trat fawtaicafagaa arama- 
laa aaa i a?a%a aiawf ^:%aa ^a^aTaansamaasara \ araiafa- 
afaa^flamiat'aa* qat^t ^ atfaal^aaa i aa aia??aa»%a- 
I aiana qavt ffa 1 a i 
a^v^tiT^fa ^ a i5q7q35?^ II 

q^OTaara gata^ ffa a 1 1 

awmTFa’iTafa aaarasfea afaar^aaar Hti^^Taafa:® (t) swar 
a ?aTaaa^ PtlMr a?caa: i aaar al:a^arTaaa#r a ww^aat 




WQ 


1 



^ ?iFn 4 ^ 5 RTT JT%*. II (^y?) 

!T gsr?^ cri| q^u^fa^gflWcT f?r 
smpf fafiPt s T g^ T f sa:^= ^ > 

a ^ ra»ga 5iR'<nT%^“tiTf'T I aHfef^rormrrcgn'^f^ 

nfcT: i ar gtn’t ^ ? ^ fwR srih ferr^ 

HTq% I 3 pqTf 5 STr^>rat^ 5 ^ n 

(c. 72a) ?^f^l 

m^m (I) 

— ?r<f #Bf: 11 
sriq >*( I 



WT^riijfJTiflcr i 

c c 

?nflf^ 11 
firfer: 1 

7^1 aR ^tgifagaarr ' i iTH ^ i sr^tt ^ i?gf a'm 11 
1 

l§#smrfe? 5 ?: ^q?iT l 

^ftsT^miTwraf'' g'^sp^rf^ %=ef 1 

» | | l 3 Fr w^^ ?:tq w r ii tT t cRto"® i 

wf'T 1 

w: w srl^rrsff^^rsR; 11 (^y^) 

Slat i ama 5 %a a?a itaw«%?aw- 

1 srarria fswiiwRta aarmr i aariira'f^: i ( — ) 

“iRT g ar^ 'qapi: xp^tr^aar TaroianaaaT^ smt^ 1 awifg i 
ara ?aa«^aiaPr ^aa'wa'twiafaraaaw i a’WTaita#^ 

atalr 1 asn^iraRnarR: ^jarfe^ srfaarfe fafa^i^ afp: a faaa; 
si#at^ 1 ar aifPi f R^^a ' a wF i iaita '' ^aMaM^ i” 
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swto i sj^t^ i 

cT^rsrkratwTW (c. 72b)^jrTrTO5r § i 

?TWmsjT ffTf%^ ^mffJTT ?T5Srr I 
f?i^=^'r5w 

srmcq^T ff I 3Tiq q# fft^JTfqqr: ^STOTTW Wto: ?% SRlfq; ( 

^(?i=rr)«?fqrK t?qT%cqqTfqf?Ri h qw a^rPTO i 
'm f%f?7qFff I 

Hftq?; I SIH: 

?rR?T?r^^: (I) (m) 
f ?^5|5ef«r?tlgT ^wfoRT ^ I 

qcft s(g); gm i T? r iRireFir aff>4 i sp«t ff <Tds^s#srfq^ 
wffim ^ qRijssirqm sR^ 

?R%5?7q3^l 

rr^^n ?n f^T i 

^ ?iT f?pq%s?R?FEr ?n q^ RHqSror a^: 
swpmmq: 

Hsirai qw:) ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

[ w # s?!: g-srr ft € !?^R^ I ] 

(^4ftsft?wfR3??mw3 (I) (^yi) 

?qM(%)qqq»Tr#T:l sqqfrofts^fq^T I Reft qpsr 

<KWI (c. 73a)3rs^ qw 
firqfq I cmrfq f r: i 
RWrftf^qr^ft 


* |. 
t TR 
§ qi^SRRmftsq 


i 

( 


1 


:: 






?ri| (0 sr^ ?Pf?ira>RTftc*nf > 

*\(\'>^) 

I Erf? Hw 5 r?%El?!wf?- 

T 5n?^ ?%? srftnTTfrT 
I 5 ?T? 5 r ifcf* ?!«i 5 nE|% I HHTORT % 



?? Ejf? 
sr^tEtcni 

?f?r 

sr#Esi% I 



cfsnwra^srr^ ?i?sw??Ti€^n' ^ri i 

BTrarf? sRnarwfe f?;d t ?<jq5i r ?cl ’ ?r«nf«r *r^?«PT: 

?? etT? I ? ff?rT?|'§:i 

? G £ s i fi Rt ^ ?TO?T craFPRaRt I a:®rT ^ Rffrofef ???#? < Eff? g ^- 
amcTT 5 r?T ^ \ I sFErqr § i 

w^srfwtrw«T^'T i 

iT45r|;:?i«T ^ 1 1 

^iMiaEf^EFcitwnf'r Erad?i^!<H( aarr ?nfEr ?n??#w ? » 

3{7?l5j?Ea:?i7 (c. 73b) ?j|»jWfr %^s 3FE(%^ir® arf? fr?T ?nf?H 
hIh'itw: I ETSdilcr ?ra srilrwra ffcr 1 etT? !fgrrfEr anrf^ ^ \ 

s}f?w^n%? 5n?% 1 3i?5? 5riw?n#s!TOf?r^ ? fas ffcT srf??????- 
%f Etfe: 1 1?:? ail ?r ? fs£: qjsf sri^ia 1 ^ f®? rjafa 

ai ffproraiaRTi sTTaarar fsEt^ i i??ari|i 

3 r^¥q f| ^ 5 ii?r?sffs?Eraiwa% 1 
Ell? a5?ai?T as?: as??# safeani; 1 
ai?sE¥BrrPr laFa'?i# aii?iF?aa? aiaaraa a#: a'sl?5ff srto: 1 
a stfaarfa I ferfaaRi stfaar^fa %a 1 a i fafa- 
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I 


* 

'f 

t 




i ftjs=gr » M»iT(T)?#ff®rBTOr- 

f<f. hIw : 1 ?R!^?#TJIfrOT: I |5IT^* 

3RqcfH?f 3?fefTRf^ ?ri| |51#| ?!|gTfg?!RR. 
?#r 3r?Rg. 3T#?7?r^ ?#j?r ^esMct ^ \ 3T4!i>!?%5!Taf?«r^^ 
nnf^ n |<ss I s^f^rgrc ffar i ^TOTWwmf'r » ^ ^5r 

%w i I t^^nrer % « ?R#3f ’sr 'sw: i ai^- 

\ 5rf| M^r f% afcrofe^p? (i)“ 

mf^clMr % I rRf'T I 3I#T ?3S!Tlf% SETIWW^T I 

N ^ 

jt4w 5r«TTr ?iTfr’ ?rw i 

rTrSOWfcr fT: 'SrTf%^^%PRfe1^: I 

(c. 74 a) ^ 7=ITf^cr¥7crT I 

5r«m^fq' ?r|4T4 1% ^rsTORmr 11 

3RfRTT«ra'(ft')c4^ ?!?2T^ jftVTJTW cTg II 

3T4w?T!!Rrac^ ?irrfer i 

O >3 

qf^fTR^ rf? ?fcqx^ ciT^^KwfMrfer; 1 
tTcf 1 

=(W4N'ji'Rf4W ■H''ld^«(N%fer 511; (^) 1 
?R:?Ri^5%4Rrf%% 'fur^-M'HqiJ'A I 
5R7f?4TWR^^’T5r%4^7R'a’T: I 
2TFr ^ RR 

Fci^i<:ii%^#cn‘?:; %r” i 
^ 4^q%4 ^ i|f^ RIWR fRW|%^ 1 
rTr ^R’^qSRM^'SqRTRlfRT UftR^Rt RRRR 
RRTfIrR ( R%aj«RRR: i«»Sfft|««lfKR#RHf| R 
RP«R:| 

RRRRRI RR: I 

fRTR ^fRfrmfRRS 
fRTRl|RRTRRTR^RTcR^SR^' 

. »\, X, . .. f r 4 




[j.B.O.R.S. 


vsV ] 


'"■' C ' ■ 

(c. 74 b) ?*s:^?rf%{?r %f!<Tq?q^T«Tr fssr^ 

c^ ) ^ fi^nffTTfega^^: cTawRTfnsi'fe^sf^irfif 

5R«f sRfyfcT: crarf'T fGefaf?T sRf^: 1 ?r|#ifcsr ?FEnfa a5TT[^T?5TqT 

I am i ^ » ^i?5TiTRrR 1 

q- (fl) ^EiwfTfer m ?r|^ 1 

m FFTTITT^I^ t fpsTT ^rffT gcaa ? . ' q> : 

ffTTcftsfcr^ I cmrfir i 3ri«m 1 

?R^5mrara » ?raT{| I 
^«Tf^47lR^l4?n' ( I ) 

t^iPRir 5 -fST^^^r fwR^i4dr 1 
rwr ( — ) 

?m^dWcf>i4wiwi'«f)ariiTd; 1 
5|il4=tiH;u'|¥rr?W ftwt jftaafWR I 

’«^cT ^RaiTfRrat ^ 5% fn|f^ 3fq^fraTO?=i^ ! m^- 

?rf%iyRfEW^^ I % > fKSRT IT^%- 

gi^T^roatwsiqTdfarmma'ialJ^d f?r ^arasEr (c. 75a) 

figwrc t 

^ awsTWRT^^ H atHwria ^«n:cj'WHWRm 1 3i^?WT<^Tr?fiw 
sfeqw: ma'^*».i4r4 af?^^ 'TO:fE?>ERcr> ^TERfHa' %gi( arw- 

w4^la I sFaTOTif^EnirTia^lEiwrla ^rnrarg 1 

\ cr?R^ (— ) 

af^prnr wlfccf 1 

4redH<?i^i4 1% I 
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[ 



( : ) 5rRTW¥tJR^ I 

^FPTc'=)lcti'h« +IM 1* 

j+'H=ni<,ift=hl'4'*-’^l I 

c ^ ^^crf8 1 

?r: I 

’sr^FMt T'Rpf ?T?r i 

i!T5t?3r 5Fr?r: ^ to i 

3Rp!T3=5raTO^ ^rfrt’Tsr^#^ i 
3RT«rr spTRr: ^ i 

qfvsfFRT: I 

aRFT^e^frft Jrf? f^r^^IcTPi; I 
yq$^r?2T ?raT %??r i 

Wf Jr: ^ 5^Ermrferr i 

SRrTOSRTfnRFr %^s=3Rf I 

5re5iT[? ?Tr] ^TOsr^TTW iwm^TOir i 
aiwrTOrsTTTOTr^ (c. ysb)^^; WTO 1 
?frfT SR^ I 

fRr sr^ITORXTO TO^RT: to Sff^r ( : 1 ) 

fero TO5TO 5l^!Ti% TOTO^tW^S^R I 

to: 5RTO ( I ) 

cR IR TORR" qrifWTR’ srfe^T: I 

TOfil% 5TI^ MWW<^d!(fvfMR‘(4wwr^^a’l^ 
g?rdf5r?r tot: tot: I 

srfdrpfw 1175 ' 

torrMNw ^iTO; f% 1 

SR qf? qifer waqraR^: t TO^r 

« n ^ (t) qf| qifqrfeqqirdlq ?#q1q?r: » HfRlroq^ffR- 

5TO5 I TOcTO qq sqqglT « am % I 

mferrmfq i^^nrTfT i 

' I 


1 


(^»W) 


[j.B.O.R.S, 


3!fwft I ?T«rr ^ sdOTTferJf i 

r^(4)f?R#^ m stfr § ) q%>T 

w%t^T ?fcr f^^° n?^q 'R > Q5r 3 «tt sirafR: i ?^5#afenl! si??, 
gifif § 1^ ^BsrnfiTt^ \ qcR3?R# ^ (--) q:^ 

a^qrar wMr qranr \ (c. 76a) 'itI^ ^^fifcr i cSPrrT'f a?- 
?a eff ^ :^q a q^ qTaT a TWT \ ®r»T wtf'r mx i^arERwarlqi snaifa ! w 
aa^a^cTTmq'”?^: i q )i y#a wranfefe ^ 1 aqjt^aqfqsrasana 1 
af^ qaitt n a^ fqa ~ Rt qa ira^ \ saacaia aa^a ^ t 

loai&a iR+ w w i»qra i< 4 <T<: 'TOa aT^awT^: i ispsar t a’aaarffi' 
arsaiaat arala i a^raatea a a^aa fasfiwraafOTfea^aar aia- 
aia"'a%^ 1 aif sicassfria aa^ i 

rja aa^ aar^ a ^a g aai a aaraaT^rjaatsaaTafafa %a i aa 
a ra g a ar aatwftararia aa aama 1 sra qa alf ffa %a « t^aarif 

a%m^®aaRRia fa: I a35aT|aarar^a i aa § a'taaanaf avataia 
ataaaa; (r) aa ara^aaiaarsaaq^ saafR i^a arfer ( 1 ) a (i) 
ar ayaa r a a gaa-^Rafa^: 1 qaiiiaa^d'^’ii g saagrd a?aacf a: 1 

aa^aaaaR sta^ ad«a. q^r%fa (c. 76b) sra^ a %?a|ifa 
aiaa 1 aar^^^caa^a fate^m i %a ?5 aga faa r g a T i- %lai:[otaiaa 
saafRaiaJ)aa > aaarqa^g ^^i!aa(^rg*aa%a r aawa 1 adatfaaaar bij 
qrafafa 5ta ra t 


aia qrfefaaa araa^ aaraarfa afa ta 'rdafrar ar 1 

frar aarTRaarfa ad^raia^Ra aalfafTfa arPafa^ 51^: 1 

cia: araiaaraw aatfaf^a %Raa 1 

arf^T^atfa aaa arf'aaT^ af^aara 11 

5=#^ aw a^am: %a araa awara; 1 

a^aita fw aa afaaiFaarraT 11 

arl^waafnara a^alwr aalaar 1 

asta arfaa^qw ai^faf^Ri faaaa: 1 



'rYt qTfenRrY% 


wrcRnm ^n'^«r»^!p?T*^w<?Rrts(^': ^rtf^nft^i^RiT. r'‘itt%: 
^t i» ^ q ^i ^ 4 ifgrwYgrfH f?«i^ I f?r t^if vm: sj^ ?% %h t inf g rr wfa r - 
sn^r^t ^'ss'tj.pjT^ri’ iS'fRf^ciHwf'T «mffi{i(?*}q srfkwwRH i % 
'iRfmf'y f^irawT siJTftfJcr i TOltnTnsjcqfe; i Y5 § sjcr^ ?ra- 
m a?!icsr«rr> %€r# i t ac^iwYr g^^ r f^qw fnYw 

% I yi T f i TR^ ?fFT''gfe#nc| I SicElWS^f » SfTTOHf!! 

! i : t T wi<«:(W!Bg;»m T t ^ a?j?«wgr dYcr '^ « nt^r ?r% TOTSfrororaT' 
gr ar ^ iTwffir q(T)'iirt: i sYr sr f^q4wfTO*riffiigf crm^sj- 

tT RI ’ qT ' qq^ I ^ WET# I 51 { 0 sriaf?i«i «[Tq®WfS|T- 

(c. 77b)imOTrai ^ ^ t#f ¥gRn%?piTOt#i 

R m i r » wgl-Hiw i t^R«fg^ra ° ( I ) sf sfiOT# 5f«rrrq 


\m. XXI, PT. II] 


?^"-TOrainw 


g#Yr 5!^cr^^RRT%!ra^; I 
ijqifiqsTifl'iac# ^wnft'Y^'SErY; i 


?TTfer r 4 Y5?^#Era i 


RmsTRorfferct ITWM 








™ir#^: ^^STOHT smm I !?FrT %?5Rn^ ?R^ » nw: I 

* ^HT^FETT^ri^^jar 5Errj^s^[?^] i 

t ^ q^^iFrft '41?:^ || 

cff4 1 q^qfcf'JTRH ?rw i (c.ySb) 3T fqwi*-q*^- 
«nr4 fnfcqq i qrarer ^4% %?t i qq^csfi «% wip^- 

( irflf ?rr"^®r ?r § 

;o.-^TTao5r: t ^5TWsr?^ % ?rcEn^'nm: m; i iri? ?fs# q^r % w: 
S¥i?mr: ^rsqqf ?T?qm i amTsmwrr: wtsrtrti: g^iaryb rort; i 
s?irRt#[??q3n]fqq?^ qq H?qT «itq: 1 3nc*mtq» ar TO Tgqwq 
m 5»cr: ?pt W I ?RT^': qft^rmqiSTOT: » m iqpq ¥7if?r: [ 

H^T ?rf^ q' f%f3=crfldH STRT I ¥jTfitrd% qraricqaife- 

^ qqrfer I %RT 5ni?5rfTfH qiwoipT i snrm stfs: 
^giaicfVfa H 3^ [? c^H:] #5: » gratSHrqiwfqfWHfqi^^rri^^ 

oq^^rp^ I 

qr^qrfer ^grf^^rr qrqftRvJTrq qftrsqfcr (i) 
f4qw?% "q fq?ri% '5rrf^Tr^4% i 
qq#r i 

ficft i%q/trfw5qw [? q] «?% i 

^Trqr m ^qsrifef i 

4qT9r f^Rj^r il (^v) 

qw; H stfir^TRiRiH I 3i?n%Hs=q q srf^Rftfe 


* srpptt fRr |. 5^% I 
t wratfq qifin# qir^qsqqftqfw: 

J qr ?f?r |. jr# i 






] :; .... 

(c. 79 a) 5 T mtm ffer crd^r sr 5 ff 5 n^^?Tr^V 

3J«5m 5T?»TTt^ 

sfawtffT srfamfef srfHqfRiwra m \ amr i«?5i:q?FJT«rr 

^ ^ r^ v^ M ^K'q vm r c r gOTac? ?! (? )wpw % f^>r*(raw 

W'!3 T smaHn fe-TTEJl?^® ?T?snH 41 a 

^r#cI5rk>TW 1 

srsfNjH I ^ ?tTSfw5?#f!1%^5cr: « 

^^cftarfrfti ??T?w=^ I (^^o) 

??ir ^ 1 

|'!3n®l^sf«t?^FaTT%^ f!rii|?3>K0(ra \ 

5R f! yrw ^w Hi ^ 1 3! TO r ^TC- 

i ?r5^wri<i f a n-f tvnta' TO - 

gra (i) ?!! gwfiT ^«rf3^g?sR>si(^ ?m^^qTic5ra^?ra|f: i era 
^ ^ ^nffcT: I aE5R ^ 

etra 3 #!Mt gferaPI elS^f ?mT?!raR«tT%^ ?m[??!^]gT I 
(c. 79b) 3T!^«rT g#f ^ ?T^ ¥jTff?r: I ?rra«^ 5 #nMr i ^ 1 

srf?mfer (i) d?«!i< 4 '<ir«y*!?<gT- 
?rai^T^(f ^sf swTiJTri^siraFTr rairawH?! 

:\ %w ! : : 

®rat«!ti 

?rw !TTfW^R¥H^e!r \ 

^ eT??n: ’em?! ?Tef* I 
aw arsi! a^ am ta’’ i 




,,VOL. XXI. PT. Il] [ '£^ 

sfqfeft ifor sriOT?fef(i) 

3TSi!tferf%5?f35g’ 5Rir^ swTO (i) H»n®T(?Tfe?r(T) q:w aww^- 
sMi«?gFfsjT I ( 

“=arcP5<| ?iv5f Tp<w»nwd ( — ) 'STJTRrr si^sf 5nRT<T 

^mm”*{\) 

?p#qferfn>^: i ?w ad? sTwrarf^: « 

d^Hral' sarf^ 1% I !n jftsarr ^qarrTOBferTcr: n 

!T«irT am diwwK amfwTfarfH 

^ >Rf ^S?Tar>fsg#gr: ( sdW^f I cfcft dtefW!^- 

5T I %cr I® Hal !ipa%^ ( qff 

(c. 8oa) ^ 

pnItHT ^1. y^aytii n rTOfl T H anwra^ I ^ sraiHTcarar hft » m^- 

WiT. atHi 

?f^c3T53T5n??Ran^ #?rr JE^iPJTOf^^ i 
^ ?r?awr??TT %=?: w ii ('^^v) 

[ mf R?THi?JTfjT I 

^ =^ sitfR ss^rro ?fTc?R^ ii^^Hiif ] 

^f«r i hh: g^g^°lar 

!d^: I Hf| ^ liHKii: qr^mi^rr: t 

hh: ^ ewtsanct«r tM HfcTOPr qsqifem^^wrfe i sw- 






I 


irf?WW^iFrT ^^ol^r^i^PTF^rTT ^T%; I 

sTraffT f| ^ra?TTsqTfrrf«WT 'g^TraTWsf^nrow If: « (c. 80b) 

fr?T I 

srf^TOH:^ 5 iTO'^T|f: I ^TH’TW’rfWd 

’^ssroferfd^ 7J I > cicff dfiiCfeWT^ di^iH 

f% ^:ftRr: swrn 1 n fcr str^to: i fR^nf i 

slfcpTRr: ^SfWn^siT^^ff’Td': I 

?=t<f>HlfVl'+H 0 mrii!>((?l 4 |'y 5 i-c( 1 



“ 5 ?R 5 T 5 [fe:?in^ II 

c ■ C N 

^ iTTJT^ ¥>7 TfwWT I 

11 

ijtefTRsr wf?s?r?trT%?; I 

?rFr% f^rsT^ ?niw ti 

3 rpj% ? 3 T g i ^ 1 ' T(-?A'»^ ' ^»i^id I 

JTf? JT^IS^'S^^Nd I 

^ ^iprm^T ‘^FTFT ~< g n qroc{VTi^fi gf%:^ 
3r«t 5r?T ^ I 

5 rPTT^ r?q% lT?f (c. 8ia) cr?T^S 
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[ 



I Ipwr f^- 


w i 

=^^Tfi5^T?iTfq' ■■pn'^rq% f^wtfq- ii 

3m>5!ra I 

Igvl' ^STt%f 5 q?IT^: II 

frf| JR cr?RH^ ^rIh I CRT f| I 

?Tt^TfT?;^^?^§T#S'TR3iii=JTf^ I 

firRR ^ (r) f^, II 

Jfff f^RtfcrW^ RRfRRHt SR I ?r?r 3?<RtfFr: Rer: I 3ff% § 

I aWTiiSff^srTqfsfiT^ I HRf^l 
|i^^?sicrR«frTfr?RTt f| i 

fwf ^fejn^rncWlr fsjpR ?Kr ii 

^gR?f ?R!i I 

ST ^gcTR t^'WTSt'T f 
iTct 'ar^TT'cflsTRpr Isprr i ct^mRvr 
srenrtir ^#cr fgsPT: I ifTpRTVPRT^ sftwr' fWiTRt R^fTRSFRRT 
^ Ti^TsnT f^ws r aqg i^ ^t cr st s r r iYd^T ^ ^s tifRyr^ ^qiMr sriri- 

irfenr i !rf% cTcsratuH (c. 8ib) sjtojrth i am sr sRftTR 

TRTfV 3T5TsraMT « ST paT^liWFf SRTli^f^: I SRft*lflW3#c«^ ?Rr 

5T3WSRft%: I {%S|T ?! 51H55T: STfaVTfenj I 

SR SRR RTT ’T ^ ' ^si ' 'TRfST% T1Wnt%^ Rig (l) TT^ 

I ^ ftrsiT% I gwR I arftr ^ I 
fsiTT'T^aReraipsircri^TtfTg ffeisqR i 

“f%SR si ' R ts R l iT ^RRR, fsRWR | SRiTR TTRfgfs?- 
?rRPiTH I RrvTRSR I arsqR sife Pi w 5 nsrsT! 8 ife'R%r Rig i 14 b 

R f^ E W-aiq-aiqHf qr RTg I Hg 5IR ?T?fs|RTOWMT 

RR ( 3^ Ig: I 3TR%nf?RSR JRRg I isAlW RT WPRTfftMr 
ST5T q aiMx T ufe r^^ 5T«n^S!^11%¥nr?1^ RTRSf RSIg^fe Rsqufr I q?R 

fgrasftft RTT ’*rafiT trt nifesil^Trl#! fti»»*firwRR: 
5Tw^{*r: I awr^i 


?r. . i 

3if? ^^TOTm ?% nm ?r^s#!fesira^n|5ft- 

s^^pnfer 51 srr, crri^flsfw %r5r jt ifir sjcfarsdn P ’ 
qfelT’ft S!f5WT5r I5[5r 5TR 1 (c. 82a) ■^m f^#PT W 
fegtr ^ I f5Rwfe^?w^>sim 1 3T#fg 5f srf?mT% 1 
?rf#HW f% 1?^ aRr: srfe^TOT fc%twrpr sjfa^sT i 

?T f5R^5l5^ I ^7WS?IW^?fe I HllfcTTW 

3r(5r)^*^R^W I 

w?fNr 5 P!t fe;tfi^'?(T)sT?c?it^^ 11 

tRTf I ar SEfFT sdawTRTi ) ^nfq: 

?r3#w Wi'ojrH I m irsrT#j^??m ??hs* 4?^[? :] (1) ?rR 

?fw sw w^WTq-rfq' !T ?rFmf^ jt ??^ 

WlfH%St5JRT^ 

5tf5^ |cfR5ffgr5T: i 


57 tcRfei I ?rst^' 


iH I 31^ (l) 


JTcft JTTTRHk RTW 5IRft 5rts7P3TOR‘ |f5T R7T?f% 5m 13R^^ § %% 
#5n^ >f1raRmTi% m i7m?Rf4 isp%5rs=g \ m Tdsff fetR- 
fitc^cR^ siciRRTfef ( sa^cTffmRfsaRT sr(?ra?sn^<n7| « cra'5^ fm 
tr«ri^: xrfinro ?% cT^iTrrsnRft f^Rwsr: wr i ?rs#gr ^ fent 
i^^gr famr ifa 5t m< ' T:<=t% fe: I h 

(c. 82b)cr{^)5IRRT ?g77R: I aw sRTf^raRFJR 
afe 57 g^ R T stH a '^ ' a TTf^sgfH i 
; STjft^r ■ 

#w*rw^Twr?Tr^f 5rifir7Rrs?rl i 
m =^RrT 77 57#: ^rrfeqr wr srfer ^«rq:ii (^^so) 

:f® ::^f 





— -!T% srr^ cl TOr fOT^rojWrvic i a^ i Ig^^rferfyns^ 

?f m sfTfir: 11 sr^sf fffriTT n 3rf!f^ 3R"?prgnwr^ stimfiRr ii 

^wrf^ ?rr^?TT?i^?4^?rf i 

?n?B?T«%?srm sTfa^nferMr ff sr^ssi# r 

SET =q-rsTf^^%cf: %^Rif??I5?f)' ^srq; I1 
3R«PR|RramRT wf^iwiRi^ ^sr jfterrarcmt 
sffl^ wfcTfaijiwTr 1 fRif I 

qri?ii^rq-?cr^OTi^f^®?qT?«Tf3»r^ w. ii 
sr?rsffeirf§TR^fi??3?T ?rw#R[ \ ^ ^ ?raf?«T » amwirw' 
%rr?f'r ^ct ?RRjm ?Hfw: ctw ^T^ffr i w ?r 

srfa’TTfer^ I ffTf'T sriOTra^ I 

^ fTTsf??! I 

^ff ifltTSEW i 3Tsr srfjmrTa (i) frf? 

srj^ 5Ti^wraT^wr<?iT (i) 

(c. 83 a) 

f^^^TTRJT^ 5? '^*1! i^^’i) 

?raRTm: 'rH% stcfipjira; » sRtTciRrf^*? n «m^r sfffrwa# « 
5?-R TO^ wfir I ftr<7R»RJrEffs«r cr?imi 1 stf? 
srfawc^ I ?P#?t ^rTsiKn^i^^ i sm ct^Tcht 
I ?fT?TPP$" =5r r!T?aHTcfrfflr ?rfar^ 

?r ^ sRfl^ 1 3W awin' crarswraiPr anWig; i fwr f|(-— ) 

^siwrPr sRftnt qx>TOd«ranf'r i sw flpf«rcf irnsRftDf^ 

cRWtni 


] 






n sfcfHN^ I 5OT I OT>: \ 


%rT?frr^: ^ inw^r ii 

m g # T ff *t ?r fTRT^T (l)5T=SI 

^gr l ^R pr ac«t(?ci[?^)sJ|^gR' I 3lPrig'TTmfwf^WI%ri5TW- 

> spit ^ ( c. 83 b ) ^ sTcrl-qT^ 1 qgr- 

\ SRfiRTtH I jRift qi^ 5 T I 

sri^mf^ 1 q?«mf?r 1 h?t q>sr srfdqF^i'^^^'tsr t 
q?i^ |5qcr 1 % %cT 1 515T aig 1 'TOri^rTOmaT- 

^ <R5rfawiaTamfqat t»t’?a«iT^?rw«a*i!TR'Jiw i ci^inf^fa fai;- 
seiftpi t Jri? am m^awiTom^ qm? 

farnmrmr amm mmrfequyff \ a#m § fa> maaimig 1 



II 

ffal^ crilaaw 
aimimw 3 ?mftaa >TOmm# 1 f%T^>>TinsTnaHfmaT 1 
ma ma mroft^ a § aaa^Rar at: 1 %aw 

am ^paaa€a ^saai a amfqf Tt ^ i fqs a rm qjmf^rpaaaTr 1 afg 
^ qa sR^a(— )aamf asa^q aa fr^mrmftfa 1 
aff at: amWtrfa^qar i 

ffa^ f| afT a f a^ K Rr a 1 
a mmr (c. 84a) aaT aa*^rat%am<iq»Kf ai^aafamisma ar 
q#a% aafaa asa: 1 ataaaaar fa^^^aafaRr %a 1 aa ata aNaa 
a aiaa i afg aartr^ar^ima^: 1 a a ssmar^a 1 

%% 5 r (?) 5 aar 4 mt^aTatqamt I 
aafat qm^a aw wtwt aa ^a i a 11 
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[ 


sfHt H I 5I?#?r § 5f^: 

fam I iftsffgiRrr sfT ( i ) 

^ cT?TfiTT?rT^<JT^ I ^ ! 

53TM%ttr f^3T fTFwt'^ I 

^(PTfTrftrflTPrfw: i 

?ri| %?Tl^'5r ^ I %5Tfe^ar 

cri^ fT I 5T a 

laanRTcf * qrorri^ ffin 

crt?T{?)?RT !"■' a«?T ff I 
f^f^5=^??rRTf^ ^ f^^wrrfw I 


5|TrFOT^,5TWRT ei^sncrwWITO WIT- 

m snrmfefr asT^: i crw straygrr- 

<TaMT a smr i § (c. 84b) 

3 afai^T?r afax^'iiaaiwr 1 aates^ara^orrf'r gmrvfr a aa T ^ i aat 
^a4!<nfwaa‘S5lM^Maf<arR: i sr^rraHa ^aa^it^aaTsa: {\)mt 
Hfaai%?r%a ag^faft^a: 1 amarafoEatR^'tra a^arsRaswna 

c . <» •* 

afena: 1 a(%f§ a a^aaftanaar \ fars^ri 

O'. 

a aara ifa ataara 11 

aar ff i 

¥rfaa^ a ataTf%oafa^!ft> 4 ia®aa I 
aarfa ^wvaw aiaia; qfc^aa; 11 

ataanarararsEta at^; aca^a a gaTOTt > 3 t«rt 'ji;?t^i%TOa 5 Rar- 
aaasaa fiataa ar^ i qiaam^ataaasja gara: 1 ^aaiaran'^. 
aaTf I 

aaaisaiaafjaaT i 

aaawrsarfaar 1 aa t^ataar^sawan i aaaTORf arsmaRl' at- 
arraTTrsfara^anaaia 1 ^ ®rT<at aaa: i a^ gaawrnci a'taaaar ater- 
arcar ai | 5 fe[?a] aroat# t 


:: {m^o) 


[j.B.O.R.S. 


(SC ] 


q^ Tg pTC Tfgf^rr affe STM 

<siraif*n*ai^ ct*nf^ i i 

gT5?3-8TT I 

qfe i (c. 85 a) 
iTff ) sTfsncl^-iTr^T^Pca^ [??P5?] i !T?fsrd]|?ft% fH:i 

srf^: I 

*rfw w?far TfFiim 1 5r«rT ff I ^ HfrR-wr hWpt 

cipT^'JT yf lg^Rl Ff I cRTsRJMt I a%?TJ[W 

ff ?jrnj I q ^g^ > g T^ ^ q> f stfdqr?ai% ti 

flcfk^ 1 " (^VSR.) 

fs?fW ?rtH ^aKwsarRJR iFg n i^r < s=tr fsrwsqt i g?(^ 'atg^r 
cRart^pi%TWTfs!^Pfa^ jna[5 tfirfiTg smtfcr I sm 5rr“5T 

irrat 1 era i^rpw'lsnift ( • 1 ) fTf^raraF3'i:»iRi- 
raar ?*rra ^’fatTrar^cr sTFatV^r^irapraft ei?dtsrw iw 
wgaROTfirfer ei«iT I cRrardarfe wpot 

WW^eRT I 

WRT W ¥rl?l H (^Co) 

^jTlRftfeT I q?r#R ^i^R5naaraiiR^ ^ sm«(Td 

JTwfe iprar^ f?raw!n!^?araif \ 3icraRar(c. 85 b)»jOTf?Rrararar emr 
'sprfw 5rifn%: I i?aRf% W SR^ RTcT » iRT fapspOT- 

srat%i !t 1 | SR faro 



* |. 5R% — “ePRI^^^^TiTraRt ’^TRT^>roar ^;sR?r l” 
f fsrf'^'art— |. 5R% 1 





,VOt. XXL PT. II ] 


[ 

?WTJr ^ fqr- 


fr5nstr^[?«T]cRm^ 
ssrrfsraa i 

crentaw t fi5Fm?mss^i^5rm?rr?Tf5T n ^cT. ct^tt ^^qrsrfgw- 

f¥% H I fwT <pra%T^TCT3Tra^r^ »ra: i 

1 3iT)^^Er swrawc^sT fgisnTrgTftrgi^^sij SHIRK; I 3 th sraro- 
H>>HT?5Wt HHtRJH f % fHHH: I fTHT HftT ?rRH[ftr 

5R>T5W fSRrrwftr HTOT I 

ERT n ^ fHfTTSSSI>Rt 5m:. HHT f HW RHf H I wThH? 

sRrmfimr fenHi^mmlfar HdKmrRtfe i fn^nsf 

»T4mT 5 ?RfT sifcii’mT' i 

?i5^qT*?f^^Fikrf Pira^ 

JT ^gr ’ er:^: II 

^fHTfn ^Tftr EKTfe: I (c. 86a)amj%?T: 

5pf5m%5Rft 50^ {g^rt m snHKKsrssff fH(fH)?m# i wisra^ 
*Hr^: > %H5m ?nHKr h H' ^ ’ ny< T s :’H i afsrfef %Hr5?HH Hfsf# 
5rTOir<*H3^ 1 ?KfH RWmPBTH 15RT 1|l 

Hf? cIlEr fH?rFm HTHfsffKriT ?Kimf»Ksr ferm kih^ 

%% (msT: I cKHfsfnKSf ffR^sr h^hrt ?% mfir #wfr: i 

i(OTs:«w I 

T. I 5HTfrHeRrwTOraT 

^ H OT^^ l ir mK: 1 HfH RKT ^ HIpWr^ilH. cRT 

fetflWn I I 

fScfW 53T|%R;x:^rr ^ 'KW^'^^THT II (\€^) 
qT P #%ii T ^ fefW !tm(K) sarfct^RT H fScflH- 

« T S:TO h 1%^ Her: HHfH aHTSTlHHRKH^ HfcT t?WT (c. 86b) r|H 
SHHf^^® m ^^ l sp K H1HH I HH: feft fHiNiTHHIH; I 

^KdfgH H TOTKrH fHITTH. ctcT t|H I 

fn# weRTiw 2t^?r:U 



'iO I 




[j.B.O.R.S. 



fcW: I § cf^tWcIT ff 


sft: JT: 

?R a«rT %i mt 

' jin’ l^ ?7TfeT I 
SRKRTg > 

?rr^ OT [? ?Rr]iRT?^ « i^%«f fer i 

cTWra''^ W: ^TT; I 

?rmi^ ^n^EF^nf'c fww q:3f ?5?m: » 

?f«iTf^. ^ir ’fTOT fEs"°if?r f5«?m?rawr«n^^ m^iii irf? ^ 15 b 
^i^5^ ' <g q $ (gr 1 cRT cI%w crjt jt 

I fJH ?5 ;^.i)omi}j^%ui 

q r i^ar 1 m ^rr^wMstcH:^ ^ ?raT 

^ I iiiwra?T^3%^tFi 5^ ST 1 

qff 'ar fT fs^q^rT l^nar?^ ?rt ;ft?5iqnTsrra^ (c. 87 a) 
?TOTt^>TRTr«T I rRlfT'SIT H aft^T^^TTf'E sSRlfH ^stfsq^fTFFrfq- 
qqiwfflOr ?rMw^m(^wv4)ti?r \ q?Tn?n 

'W ^ % 

?5F!rsrr iri^lsp i 

^T^I^^F5f?'4 ’ioWf^^xTCra^ II (^<^^) 

5Tf| 3TRltR?q iRtm: ^atiwfaraqfrr t arTqqiR^ qi«WT- 
I qaTcqqfererr swq 5RT feftjRmfq I cm ^cq^R^r ?R«?fq>R- 
^n^qromr i w ff i 

crq^T'nKrq?tH!iaH?iHlc;M'M(?r 1 
cRmrnqr qVff |xq?Tra«ftM ii 

3?«r 5rmfqqT ^qngqsrqq i 3T%f|ci%^ i cn^rr- 

q?mmOTT cRq ^^rsm ffcr i m: mqqmnr ??r<j| i gsr: 

%aRyrtq ?q¥n^ n ^qmrfed^ \ fsmii?§ 1 %frTfm%T i^q?5wm i 
^cmwramfim i ? g ^zrIh’t (i) 


aqram^i im:i 


VOl. XXL II ] 




[ 


fftel'5frrar3'^%W 5T =? fiT^r^'Tof II 
5T II 

?df fiaTi% -m feTRMf I I 

1 5T I §’31#7T 

^TORT 1 5T 5rI: I §^rr#Tt 

nI^55Tfen srf% w^nq i 

iT^fcT ^ Jiterf? ’!T°^«rfRf^ \ tRT: 

#5ifejfwf a^^Tjtf'T 'imrfdk sff5T«rTf?^i cTwra 

HT?d?^n^f?r^^iTrcT fe^RtrdgcTJj i awwrlnmf^TOWT ( 
sri^r 'if. ^7^ 'cn^^TRird' 'T7:??r«?Tft' i 

r^JT?! SETf I 

jWJTTT 5T#S?7 It# %7?T^T^® ^-7# II (^^^i:^) 
f^enrfEi % fftTTT^Isnn' ^ 7n:|7r^t fawr 775 h f*!w i mi 

7rf|?J!KTd' fwi ffir I ^siT^RrJiw finH 

jrfcTOfef I 

^ 51 [? T^r] fsTWiM II 


s=r"f qsp^rrftr ^ \ artri#! f m » 

frfl H%^n7T«n 1 i| 7 ^ Mar (c. 88a) tpht^ hthtoTh- 

5T hMw I HW: I 

qf? src^rp^q-qT ?Rqt 1 

TTwg §cni crqrft ff ^ ^Rq% n 

qf? TqWTTqqr S!?^ q STfJT 'TsOS'Ff TareMnf'T SffS# ^ 5PW- 
fidlr ar 5nfq%%fa srro » aCTTsrqqq: 1 

Trilr H %: SR^ am: i qfe g ^rajmr fwFf wr^- 

m 5if c qm 7q= q T q>Tnj 1 ?r?fl TTwar ar 

^arrar acs?^ am TmTTwnaamrariqfa srfirofer t amprma?- 
qrfMr fqqTa^aimaqMaa^mf^^ a mw acWa: 1 


1 




[j.B.O.U.S. 




ffln#gT!ff #55^ ^Mr=)^iHr<ri<>nt; Tr ?l5rci: I ^5giirTfwari)«ni?i%i!- 

?mF%f^i lift I 

wd ? 5 # Ht^W^WRra? | 

• a , « ■ 

JTTfer 1 ('^6's) 

3 TO^ n f (c. 88 b) 

fwft’TSOTr^TWRTt^ I 

^ 1 f| fg^ 5 ^ir?sEtra> sfTO 
1 %^: I 


%?fer » 

f^«r: ^ ^Wrf^^T: I 

I 

*v.g*! - . gy _™,«._ -.-...* (T^ - .. » 

^ cPlt 1 «lTmt S cTW ^ 

5 Tm I H 5 afs'^sij^ I riwwrcWa' i 

3i><<j4^td^ ^ v ' * =grt I ?#Tfw i 

JIFITS^^: ^t^?T 2 R?TTT?r I 

cwr %i 

?rr«ffs 3 T%c!Ht fs 3 >s^ ^ ^ I 

ii 

^ 'ff^firssfcT I 

¥ %7?Tifer ?rat f^irwr ii 

awwar ^ fir stniimlra' l^^rmsJT i ^ s 

fnfer f%iffe gn 'qlsT i 

q>q5fri| ^ft^srnq^fT <irreqRn4 !T fqsir I ?r5T rtPT q lr^^isi nTr- 
*5R^ ^ !Ti%r^ I |5=rd%qf?f ^ cm “^Hfcril^ i irqir^iT 
fff^cri ff 5mw (c. 89 a)#^ 5 rfif I tfsa r w^ i T 


«n»r?rTiam q^stirTjfef> 



VOL. XXf. PT. ir] 


?R3Tif8rw issTK *TrnFFr! i 

3T{wT>T!OT?5n^^ 5f#T frfl grdsrg 5TOMr 

WRCTT ilFf ?5t|% fTT#: I flOTf'f 

srsr «TftflT: I 

ta^^rsiTT I (^<:^) 

j 055T«PR ?lT!=f %?rf^ Igsn If- 

scfffk^' n § ?TT«fT?^1 sRfifcrfwr: i 53w{^gT>erai»snH i ^a w ^f gtr - 

|§5 1 

5ic?=Erf^ ?T ^?r I fatwrmriTO^^ 

?Tar% Heft 5Tra%sf$3r %h i 

H eTO Hlfift ?H#TTr«n%f WmVH: ( H H% W 

sR*renFsr fWr:( (c. 89 b) 

q^ T ^fg Hit H r I ?ii| HTfiT sftsr*. \ h Hi%RHra^Mr 1 

HtH r5H?rT«ft% ^^tTh ( 

ififlxl^ I ldiHey»dWr<'|taw«h*?HHT H HTS^t nHFHCTSTenlH 'rf<:«'5'R1 1 

Jm § \HHWK yMM^«M4|i^<*><rWl«ar*4 I 

Igrffl T ^X T f =gr ?MRT HPHHT I H fJJfsg fSctTfil^ 3HW I 

HTft:»Hft % fSiT IHRTHRFqHHWi I 

^ ^ |Bar I w fq«8WTOr H«*ra^ 

<T ^farfft I H HHiftr f w tjar «rfW) ?fH %h 55Hft i h t awiHRWK- 
?giT5j I sr#T ;T^ |5qcr SHTH ft#H I fTef « 

*tI? HWr ^ <l5HT^|5iTft f ‘ h: \ » jftf 


[j.B.O.R.S. 


VS ] 





qw I ?tf| #^ssr: fsww sirrisi^ i m 

§T' g 'TO feB'i:fgFT 'sr !im 

r^nrolf: ?p%fOTn-5f%tir i irfe § jt Ig^-^tfTRT? 

u 

r:!p«T OTsnprm^rm^ i cWTf| t 
^qTc=M4^"<ir^T I 

?r«nf|> 

q'l^^TWwflRrm cRft i 

ii<iftf?ifVq|5^ ^Jmrrwft: I 

?ft^vnH f^iaF t! H?a< qt^narvTRT *15T frar tnicTra- 

mvm tfl^f i ?t ^ fr?r 

1 %ito: 1 5Rr; 'T^rr^wRf'T nT^rnwro: i 

I W ^T4fiK0!*flT«Tl?q^§crT I arT?EfT4f% § I 

'fl5T5if5T5^ra?f ^TiFFcRsiriR 1 ?iiw;?rrsic!^^ 

f%>RmF?> ^^JTrsfflfcr \ qmffnwt ^ i ssram otwc- 

smqK: i srr^ § m ^ l^jtnrRr atfe wtsjw- 

??jra¥'r ?r>wraT sfl-^R'aaVf^ cR i^r ' ^ t \ 

^^55T5rfir 5rs!^: (c. 90b) 

qi^TO ' im w^sgitq rf ; m I 

.ir>'.' : ' ..,.; . ■' ■ . . .. 

%'¥fTf%C'=ilT1 ^ -H ^ I 

arsrtnrafg^ 5 fewiwro »r%: 1 

^jT^qwrsssm?#? aR5rr»TrP»w^^ h ^ sErf^rsTR; \ ?r«rr 
3r®i%ir^ ^ f%^ 44« T (i) 

H acft ^sjsffcPTOT- 

sti^-For cRfrf^r sfksrfe^TRR^ n lim: i ctm >5 saj ' aiiRl ’ ^^g : \ m^- 
5n«RRn^ fd^nftcT 'Q[3r i *frTsii% 1 'rdJSR'snfPtar: i 




VOL. XXL PT. n] 




^?risfknTi 


WfUTSfT^T^l^fT ^5[^irT^fe^: II (^'5.?) 

erfv i 

f% ?rT fsre^j^' II 

sri?RTM«iT3r snff^ i srsrf^wHw \ 

a'5!nf^ 1 1 5r«n% i 

snrJ^rft- srRnimt ^ |<2t% i 
5 ^f?nTr%fT sfTfjf WT^“?r?T 
sfarwt gr^jTBRf^ wlfcr sri^sRt \ 

%^I5?t cTff fnsfTsrffnr^ i 
wt% (s)¥»wR^pi ^JTT^i ffTlgspari ^srRr^Hwmr- 

ifliwrf^ 

gT^wmfcnn^Pr wr^^rar frR“|l^ i 
ftwr?RTr 5 ^TT^ct^ ?r srRrw^pf i 

am TOriOTRTPfmtfei ant ar^pKir i a. ftaararara i a ir ar- 
g% a T a!cm ^: a T af aaTatoT: i aafa ?raia(i )aa: i 
irfgr srRnrTat i 

aafta# ww f% aa fref^^ss^: i 
aaaaiamf a T CT g^ faaarmi as’ai^^afcftir ^ i wr- 
^■at I aiaat irra%sfcfHa ^ i 

ari^rwnt'Tf fa^a aarm am% i 
fa^rraraTm aarat araaraiar alg; i 
aa fa^aTf«Faaima1af^ i sr^mr^naarala fss f? i 
U 


1 




[J.B.O.K.S.' 



t: I feT?!FnDTOTH an^f*? 

i mj an sffcr^fiffcr 
I ^ I (c. 91 b) 

t^3!5THT"®’^>rt sife ^5=sRar ^l^p5rl5Ji«nH: 1 1?^35^ ?d% asfer- 
?5r ^ sifcwra-. I m: Hstf^^ira ffcT > sRfts# m^H- 
I tT 5 rP%r^ j? 'tTOTr'W: I 

tt Eq^>sfEr3f ^ I ct'RTfprnaritf'T cff^f^rcrcrsifawTOs^^ 
irf? I arTfqT#aT%“' § f^Rtsf 

srifmfef srtmtT'frranra 1 1%s5^ 1 

j}fg- W5ic# 'T^an^ jRft^rar 1 
^ 5RM ?r5#«T I 

qf% gTftnrtnrrf^ fecf s^fH^: srFitfH feam^arRt- 

?5r^^ I srssfHWRfi n sTfifT?!^ a«TT h{^ ^«w?ar 1 

O 

i 3r%?q^ ^'’- 

JTfOT ?j^anft^cT 1 » apw cisvr# 

^ ^ I if^ara#?^- 

Jmr aar>H arram ’flrfe?i% > ctoPi fwai? wra'^rim: 1 Hfror- 
SW^?fcf % I rTCTHT (l) fEE^rfECT ?;*TR 

5TO sTc^f I (c. 92 a) sjTdrora^ 5 I dsiT^T^^qr’prf'r i 

?w f^^rt%rf %i j jWTr^T arrenrr ^>«»??raiT aafMaOTi 

, ., «» 

W ^^R[%^FPT f^snRfRRrd^ ( I ) 

?5T5frTT^fiTf%a#^ 5 ?IWtPt^ ^T II 

3RITI% fen#rf4?f R'afERf't^ ( 1 ) 

^ ^fWEq% II 



5lfeff%5l«f 

' H Magf5i STfTil^cftfcf sqq f si ^ ^ I cTO ^- 

to^cPto: »r 'Ti^^?r¥iKR^rn^i?f^ faiannimrafew- 

im1¥ai5?l^ <P? SPWcfrts ^wfeieT 

®r«rai#jHT art I cfsn^ a[s§^: st^vrt# sRarf^ 'traatsdtnrttr ^ w 
stftrsron tra mt argaT^^aiftst^aftro sar^rof^fr 

1“ tw f%?Fmif^ arraatRftMr 1 


i6b 





fpraf?nTOiKf«r . fiWRRT wnm?? srarfei 

5rg t i5riOTTfej3#r^ i 

^;Tf^3TP2n ^i=t!<s[>T3ifc?T?:% ’if^: i 
Wf ^RWcri?TP^r f fT 5r#M 

itTfe ^?WRRRT qsr srfr^TRT: trg- ?r i^^-^WWt^igrTWar: I 
(c. 92 b) ^ I ?^^?TT5Efe^'^ra i 3F?fR?WiTW- 

?iV'TaiT535Tm>WFrT'o?v'%fr 1 5T«Tra% 

>0 o «\ . c\ 

i ^?R«?c?T^Ts?g far tprjyacft TifcTs^f^r^rw s 
1 

cf^rfq- ^?rr*n?fT 5 ?}: R^mq:|srrafjff 1 
3T?T^fprr?r^lHT fSRftf JT ’TTSRj » (^%)?) 

fe cUci: hi snraHT^'q^ hi 

gmHi shwcIHh qmsrfirffiHST'HiT 

'O '.. 

?RT 1 ?^ ' | q;w stra^'int wPHsrf^rHra: 1 

%H I H ( I ) imTOHRIH I HRRraHT- 

^ I HRT^ 'mT%®q?Fr. h sriwifer 1 ®rf% 'sr- 

I 3#T f JlftRITH I cR’fetTcSTrl 
H ftlSrfa H TOH m ip HH T I sri^HTOTfsWcIWRH 

srf?nTr?fl' H^R^HHtirUFr: 1 WfW?IH(W 1 

>a N « « 

| t gv^^^ %fcT (c. 93 a) I 

siIhh#^ § HHfRHif'i 

H I HHI %I 

?r^ I 

^d*ii'Tf4f%fiR5 'fR^^ nfdHrfef 1 

sifipsil ^3xaaraf^OTI IT 8pftHc5IH#T I 3TH t<^HW>flrtf'(«i}^'P«W<<- 

HTtr I ?f«rr wfe h sr#twW^: i s'iw.% 

Igro^ SIdHTTlq ' ^ I ?Rft d^iTWl^4W(Sn*H4i%iT5H fw4TOTl%(^) 


,f ll 


J 


{mv^) 




cT^ =w srftmfef I 

cBt irpcf ^^ST3#ftS57: !T 

^ w¥?f cJcffst#^ smrit ( i ) Her 

^wrr^grHTH^nw r HW F i H T i qw^n: i sj^ih^- 

sqfTOlHT I H *1X^74: StTfe{%<sr®r ?fH HfwCq!(HT)9CTfert?=i^ I 
srf5 sqH^S3Hf^^pqHS9TfH*srqHH SJFcfT I H =H (c. 93 b) H#(TR 
qHT# ifcl fqj«TT^llHqqHT sfcTTraH 
3TW>SIIH! 

H^?#3T HqrHTfJT? II 

■ •« 

arajHT^THt sqq[|l^ H=#q H rtfwf STHra I s^?r5fT(5rt) ^q'- 
I 3ii5r"”Hcq?rrHT i ?f?r^r*^qrq^THHTq^HTs^ 

fq^T 5r#riH 'Hrq Hisrit I ^a4H«'<xr^ i H^HT^^jtrarfH- 

«rra wrfln HT ^ gRRT 

SHtaHTHT H|qSlfH«n% H qW ^gsifH^TRft 

Phw grpT# 5RT: tTOTn^: StfH^ qH f^:i 

HH irfg sriHi: srilrwxft «rafH h i 

3T# q^rf%OT ^" 1 % 

I SIcT:* 

srTOHrgr5^3Tra'f?r qlg i 

X3ITIT qrr^rfHTf^ q-: II 

m HmrfHOTRT qn 1 %ejsh crw=<^H^icii|«i h ^ixhIh i fqrni H^fg- 
HT*rfq w qw srftfnc- 

I qH(c. 943)^1 'fiwf 1 h^t ^^ Ptht ^nftTSErfe. 3ri%- 

ofw^i^Ne*. anTfimait"^ sra#twTHTHfeT: fir s .xrT s qaw t 

HStT %l 



jft^rwfrr: i 

c* C 

sn^’Slfirg ?TOfrreR’|?T5iRTT spftwfw^r 

§«fra?rT H?nW'3!^( <I%3ira[?n5*rTTOi7R m sra#f i acr: alsERirfef 
sfe'^rrerfa’stqrtw swrit i af? ?rf| aroarafea^ i?a «TmTfeda^Rr: 

Hfiaaraainiiia: I JTtT: I 

aiw; Jfjq-'srTama^r^feri: i 
a^wfawraw |^^T>^iw?r i 

arf^ramar «nwfaw?r ^a^rnfa i armroa t a ctr spaaro « aRft 


arat^i 

a^w^ius^f qsr I 

5^^ ^=?ra?aRt li 

fatn%a aaJ55aarorq[5at?a: i aa>Pa5frcTOt«'iidd#Ai(wai- 
aaR raHaraHRr R'srfawa: i a a fTaTaft smsrfcrwa sRirfa «maraaT 

CS .Cv. ■ ■ ■ 

5R>rarf '^^?a-d (c. 94b) ay - « t;iT a : i aat amaraar amwM^TraFf- 
wrRwrfer awarap TWt i arfiasrf^rffraRTfa ^af%a: ara^Rawat- 
TOTaspRW fpwfawr: i smTaRjcaiRf^af^Kw aaaraai a i aa 
q^aroraaHcsna aRWffara; amaaRT^‘’aaH^a aa^aa i 

a^ a ^ aTO a a afta ^ aaaft aa i aij^f^sat^a awnro ^ aTaft anr aR 

■ r*' 'c*..r > -_-, r>...:ip - . , . 

W I ■ 

afaaa^ i aa: i 

sraraaR awR aR#a(a)aTfw i 
aarafiarPr srrRt aRa a^raa f% ii 

■ ■■ 'Os..:' ., 

arf^ t?a aaanlaaaaii afar % aarafRRtaT5#fa aaiai 
a f aRnf afasafa aar aam a fefsRa aa^^(i) a^ aainaatfaaT 
HOT afgaar a a>a ?r i aifaa: %g; » sRa nara (i) sr##- 

a T caam*; (i) aar^ afa(a)^j^ HitaFarM a##a; i 




Ij.b.o.r.s. 


?oo j 







!7ff ^ 5et?jwCw ?r Ojsjh fc^m i ^mfertss^w- 

■o c , 

?n:¥Rt^ I f^- 

fTSTTfeWtr gTO?rnT^qcrT??$w I 3i^^ii3TRnfw'¥iwra°(() 

f^v??J^ \ SjfT'r I ^TIs^%!TT4f3Wmfw(c. 95 a) 

^i?n=nJrFrf'f ?rTO^ i sfsffitr 35 ^ ^TOffwrwq 
i?ar I 3 t#!T nwfs ^1 »i«?h ^ i srlf wmTUF!ftr <TO!? 

sJWfRcr> ?r nffr:* gwR ^H wrpf 1 

crWTr5?lf'?iT=IT^^ ^ 11 ° 

^«Rrf| srraT^«r fg^Tfnr 

1 ^ I 

WTir T^if^ I 
II 

I {| f^ratM ifH stfcRTfei > qfe ^ fHC w(< ^frafesw 

cRTOTtsRi ?!?T ’ g r ^HK : <!«!% ®f>?T{%a; i !?w 

'It# ?r t i TO iTC I gsawitw 5R^ |:531 ^tW5t 

i ff. 

€ iT^ ?!Tf^T?K: >f|gT^7 g- T?? 5r: I 
g;3f ^ ^ iPt srciRm^^Tm f% 1 

?RT sRiRs , \ swrofg 

iTO I 3^ ■ ? ^qo^%^l» - ^| q t r ff^ ? ^i^=( ^ c T sctraw ^- 

\ (c. 95b)iT 

?Ii?a[TMT% HrsJitl !T. '■R^TT% I ?r 1 ?^ =!n^- 

^rrro}^ 'ar ag^rd^^mK-d 1 % ig^m^WOTyfPT ^ 

’SipTE^Nfe: ?nsqH ^tsr^‘* ^r'»iy:ti~| - <»dj > ?r f 

siff*cRr% ?Rn#. 'tott%w?§ ?f§>iBW(- 

f;pw tpr \ ?Rfts% qar <r?w4: \ Jife =ar f^fmnr f^rarnf crsfT ^ 
^ H qf^TgiPd^iRt^^H' I siHrznfq =5 ’^Rfi 1 am ff. 



VOL. XXI, PT. 3l] j- 

5rf^?Tmf%57^ II (^v) 

w4E?TTf5l5T^'TT^^^^'T I 

;gs| 4?TSr!'5%^ JfTfe •* 

irf? fi(Tr<RRr?=wiTff sd^rmfe qv hw: 

sriBTwffT ^ m: 5ria^?3T ^ i ;tt^ toto r - 

?\ f*^ f**'. - - IT' * ^ 

m?r SnOTnofcT > 

onf'T ^REf ! H5Tt VlRWRar ?t5RtRWRr ^ « ST ^ mi I 

f¥i?T w^ii (^<^<^) 


S5rv2^^ JT^sTT^: TI3T^ Tr?5[=^: u (yo?) 
fftsrRTRnrr^f^ wer st^ faf»RiT’®f%cT- 

■STOV: ) m cTSITVH^ TREfcT: STil'ks^'i aRT I 

sRTSOTV'r I irfe m arm ot ijw sftq|^fOT: i Erar: i 

I (vos^) 


1 


(?(VoX) 


[J.B.O.K.S. 


jjWd^aqE Fr c T: 5Ri^H?ftS5*THT(c. 96b)5?t>5*l^: » W 

I ijsjT id'tMjm I JlWi: I » 

fTsg ?3ci(?^'r ^5«r^'i^rra> m sr«R 17 b 

'RBfrftcfTpfe’T: > 3^5(1 11 

qi;^r^5gnr?^liTg^ cT^s^RR 3^: i (^o^) 

jft BTfqRfJWf'T H Wrf!r|55f?r^'W <5R% 1 I 

qtff fsff H ?r'!fcR5fffw 3 ^ i 

5(rf ’ffcf 555r# %raf’- sinp i 

q- f«i'<^iifM?; ^pTprf^raTEfjt I 

ssra^stRT 'flpJra frm ?iRcfVrH sn^¥^#srrawRT i 
^ ^KEsawro ?fm 1 

c sa 

5R?nT 1 

ai^^qr WT?JTm I 

Ttfer^FW H»^cE^f^r4iR3w?rfirf?r h ^fcf i f?if*rcif?f^Rnf%s^^ 

^ \ ?WTf7 sn^^TrwiwPw • « rg [ ? i mg f ^ - 1 H^rr ff i 

?n?^stg5^ ^5? II (^ov) 

suwliRifea^faf^^^ sr^lTF^ qwm^riwjH 

lifTTO^i'cTOT i ?rcr srfcmfefi afe- 

mi^»iA'=i faaa ?% a i $t%¥jww vxprutmf'r H*=^TaH i 
^si vjTfcriafH %?ti ipg^ a^wra^ 
fspepT: ?Jng;i 315^ stfjRRRTT^ 

^rraRR qpqa^af?fwTffrf?ai qa ff 

qwtsiqwRqTqT 1 ?q5r%qra^ RS^WTKPRfqrfq ¥waRnTrsRTcT 

5ft^rT#nqfq ?n^q%f5mt ?n%R(T)#inq^W ^g<?qq« T. 


VOL. XXI. 1?T. II ] 


- ■ 


[ ?o^ 



'. frert ^rrm {writ i 

I ?gnwiKl57Ff 3rnT|’?^«qT?t jaFnsifw ' 
cr^mif?r^5RT5^ I 3i5rTf<T ^?imfcrftT?ct<T 53#5^«r ?% ^t fr. 

Heft glT¥H#f® SVHHT I m Htf«Tt?T^ <?H I H. H«H HHtcJRTaiT^ ( 
arnm^raFi H«Ji sTHtfOTfl^^ I ?fNr5sra|TTr{c. 97 b)^«raT 
VJFH^ I 3ni5rHl7r'r 5J>S®|H|rciq^T^ ( ?g^q5lfH»TRT- 
HTeH^t^H H#fH H fHHVt I I 

H5H %H ! ?P%3rHfHfH f%#SHH I H»% gH HT^ W 

(? ) ’H ?HH5^H?tar h^jhMh wi%r « irtw hi^^hMh i h. 

SHTRI^rraTH I arH*%5rH ^^tWh %( I H. I snaRlftr H»^gH W ' 

ff!|H iTh %cT I 1 Wtft 1%fHfH ^ I ( 

H?| wlwrflnra ^msrvra^ simn sttorThTh h. 
M%Hi ' iawr : fHS.rHr'tTRn’H^ I STHtWH I ^aiMr %H I H*r»l- 

!PT^HBrRIeT I era ^H¥H¥h fH: I 

— I f. f' ^ * ,„... , ,, ,- „,^ .. r» »\,;. ^ : :. ' :.. <\ ■ . 

sg* 1?f^|TqTT!^^Tf I SirsniPcT* SI’Rc^ll^cPicf^ I 

Hc?graf»%?H%H I hM^^J^cstTOK: I srPT >an Hft HPT HTHSH 
fHHqsH^^jIsrpr s?>rd|HPTTpT hwhsh;! nafr f|i'’ 

^r iTH WT I 3 ; f% I 

fHHH^HPT H|VH I 5m IffTtH %H I 

H. TfteJrf? 1 t^HffPTPT |f^ 5vPHH I 

^q'Tii^Tir TEr:|j3n5TW5[rft' ^rtjt i ( wa ) 

Ht^Tppn^ HtHTTrsW^HTHT? ^TH^H HtsW^HVin HHffe: I 
(c. 98 a) 3r«r Hf ^lgftH T iSTO TT ^HtgH TfetH I H$H Hff HPftHiT 
?rH I 5femf smfsTHH \ fK: 

HHW-<>Tg i Ha [ T HH s mTro vn H T H^ » 3T?g|H5HfH'^<PT«rT!f HfCnaTTOt 

sr?t^ swTHfirfH PTTH I H«rr ht H#ft PpflfH: HTW: Hm snig- 
tPt 3 T: H #sr: « ar#TOV&tVT#9r“ SPtfH 

%g[l 3fff shTh^. PfiTf H H#TMTOq r JPTT sratHHWH 5n<5fl 

fsraw smrnnwHT^i h^ g s’! 

SiEBii 


[j.B.O.R.S.: 


toV ] 




(i) Tft- 

SF'arfnrWa l ^ HTOT ^ fefFTOTfs?: 

?RT#: ¥^^#111 ffif 11 

s^iesTsaiaJ II 1 

t (yo^) 

=5Rrracft IT (c. 98b) 1 5Tf| 

ffPTcnfsrqiSiwgw^ a^'fl^srerssrnr 1 sf^ra^TR f| fcl 

a<.«l^U(y^ ’ R ^ \ rRRrR^S'^^ I H R 

S#RRrWrrflRH^: 1 HTHiRTSr%HTHHSR5SJfERi HR 1 ?r?H H HHH 

^ ffsar sHfa^ 1 

RHH HcR^H 3 %qwr WHHr 1 
cnsrR’-'‘'iT 5ra1%s?%3''T^ ^«f h nr 11 

ff\' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ C\ '*> 

sr^ srM fi; JRfjtrrgfHWHr 1 

3m% JIT^IRHW fT^: ^ HH: II 

HRltH f| | ' < T TOlfe ^ Hl»al ' »^ l^‘l^?«^ai ' HT WTfgHWHT^ 

i1h h Hsnng 1 r r«Hf%r: 1 an^^^tPr hT? 

RRHHRHTOH ^RHam HRHTHH HHITh ^hMh H MsrIhH I'® 
% H>TTRW ^FHWSSTJfHTf^: I RH |^- 

HTHHHFHRH#? I Hf? fTHHaRfiaHRTr'r f^ HtHT?! |5H?r HHT 
HH: qfCF^aSR fRHTfHfH II 

lj{% ! (yo'js) 

ptsraHT % igpror qn aRsftq^ ;r • f w?! 

SIRf^ f^cl^igirt ff |55RT I (c. 99a) HHRfTSRBF^ HffRT-’ 
arffHH: I CRT: HW K?H HfTfBS ffn ^HfRWTT^: I arn H 
HW-ffTO>Rl SRW^ H 1 HHHft HI 
fHm I ?TW HwrfHt 


1 8a 
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5 ^* ^cr: i 

fir^ i (vod) 

ara^iH i Her: (i) 

^ rrTfH f% i 


II 

O "N 


?r?cqr3TO I cTHTTh HHHrHra I ir?5H^ qftro 

I H?r%H HtHrw^rwrfe-iJcrT^ arn ?m: ^- 

femeft ?r?T cd| HT%HmTf%rcT ^«pr#rf|: I eTHift HT 3«JT Weft 

q:H %®?r I 'Rwrrfw ?rN' f 5 % i sr?^ «r^ sdn 

^rrsHTH UWf Tfeflr 1 6 fHT% t sratfew hh armfen' 

^tfe^eT wi: !lcft%: II a^THfeHTsW^HleHeWH 

tTh eTHT^eTT wrf?WH# HHT if«TOg ?i | T tg ' g H qH SfOSWll^raTf I 
(c/99b) WHfRTI Hel:. 

I! 

inwRe^WT H er^wraaTfer( I ) 


^4 


f?R^ ff H 




[j.B.O.R.S, 


?o^ ] 


3r#??r 5rf%^T¥: WRIT ?Frf^: I 

3F^ ?r%iT?rT% ^ ^JiFiR^wrfen' ii 

q UM i.c^ |<|T d H«?mvrRRW5T fTRTO- 

I ^ 3RT5C: rT^ I 

fgw?TFR'?5n^^cm?p% %ct i m\- 

;fcf^ srfinTRT^ WrfT^W: 1 ^ cTW ^«TR- 

■jmmRfRW 3it^ ?w?Rar cmrwm- 

?RHR1^>P^'r sr 3Tp!' =^| 

^3rt"f%Trii=^ftf ^T fr f% 1 
?I5T5rr=^3T^>^^?(c. iooa)?3IW!':5r^?T II (^?o) 
jri% #sft 5^\:J3rf?r Tsmrs^wfH wi cT^TORT^mf'T 

fraiftf I n ^ ?rrfei( ») 

cRferctf'T «^5TTg^>Sf(t<5R-'ii*^tiJ!;<iJ?rT t 

H ^isRTt WRcg I H ’ftsrr^r^^’^^TTq’: I a^sratftr era i 

ipspr w^HFrarcHsiT #sRrWtf?r i 

Hi? K«l«iraT?^VlTW>cf;4:!TWri^c<|iti P?;S5rfH^Tra^^T?!TRT5^^ 

l cPT %?T 1 

;.jy... ....: ..-..yi-__*s ..._ - m- ■> ^ 

, ■ ■ ^ 

I (y? 0 

ff ^TTfsrr^r^^^f: ii 

^ 'T3[Tw'’f«Rir ^ w#jr srraw 

- , a 

W^wfH fTRRTOir I qw ?rf?r ?p#®i !7t«k. cRstt- 

gcTcgrr^Rs^^ I g^ipri^r 'sr a^T^T'ii !=rRc^ aw TOct?^- 

ar^i !wt5R^ o[#nai af| |?$i!imfe R' ( > ) fir^sa^iii ' rq r fi ^qa^ to- 

fat^" ^iaapRa: i l^narfarRaSarf?^ a^fepciaa ge a re iaa^ i 

(c. loob) aw M'^axi-=i af? aa; I 
aw ^Fi%’w?raw f%w ^wawiaw ii 




?r5#T?#^: ¥5# ^ 5f5^ H 2Rirt II 
3r5^5?TJRi^a«if^ ?r3f ?rfmt i 

?rs^'f 

5ERTff qr^!^k|<!s«iTir i 5RT<n>f<r TO5!?}cf”?H- 

^ fsm srf^mrfrr ff 1 5T«Tmm^<a-^iw«ii^^ 'iwcr ^ 
f% 5TO sRg I w f^wswnc’Jiwf^: ?Tarr sfewm>TsRS5r- 
!RlT I <!?fT St«(?WT?W^ snH^nrT I WSWIWW ?T W^^ 5Wf 

jnf4^i+Mq3^wi«Ww H i 

5RrqT ^ ?r?r#WTWii?rpT i 
3r^j2Tcn;iip?r?q- irogt ^ ir^^iwnr i 


s^wf^ UTO ?ffl^ 


i (^?r) 

3T«nw5!iH I ^ 35w 'TT33WRtnw?T 3K«r ^iwlfr ^ I aw- 

'sqt I *ri3 cRT I 

q€t ^^jsjwr* ( I ) 

?r 353?^% ffcr 3mOT: i a3fRf i 

^STf;T4¥ q ^ (c. loia) f% | (y?^) 

3TfSt 1| 3TJJ3 a[qfa ^8 gP3 | 3?3>W4'-3T^3#d3*n%3T a?3r ^ SCT- 
TO: I |TT3#FF3RTO3#IFr m I 

tp3f3 3*3)^ %?T I 3yiq ' ^\f< ' < ' I pwm#3 ?! HWt Wl%- 

f3ffr I ?n«ROTft sr sfsareR5Tf3f?T i 

5RiTReffer^*3i«n^5Tr?nn i 

jrf^^TTef^^ ^(f)3Tf^g!^’!rT: li (m) 

fessari 


* I* s^cT^— 3rc>t I 
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[j.B.O.ll.S. 






IfHJ^s^fr'TTJTf ^ (T) 1 

5r;i^ ^ «J5^ f^m?f: ii 

S3Tfe; f^OTcrf 5fTlTT?r 

?#T » 1 ^ #TC- 
OTT 'T iT;^^T%r?franr i m art^ |g^iT^?r^wfq i ?ptw- 

5^T55cr^ t 

I frH?if tr ^ aw > 


s?^ 5?r^ ^fswT?!? 

ff licTT am ssTcf^; \ sraw:g?afw I 

a mgamfOTt: i ffrft fw- 

fmft aa Hfafwa^a aprria i (c. loib) ^ ^ i 

3Tswtmw^®'fHa m:: \ a««fa s mr: i 

^WT ITH 

a srfaTamfafmmm qwfnrr \ ff qmkf qnt- 

qsTT^ 'a i a armw^. w^mrfafwJr f^ qaw. wtwm 

^ *rwma% i aa: w^mamamsa sramf aciwqJKm^ia a 'toto- 
^aMr a awfa m^aaifama: i aaiaqaa^aara i aa#aT % a^'- 
a\a%aa^aat a^ a) ^ i* a a afaferww- 

amaarr m^aapaT i amafi { — ) mfa a^a% aaria: i 

I "amiaRfaaTaafHa’’ i awraw ^aw wlgfamro m^aar- 
p;aia: i sra aa^S^aa w^^faaa: i aarfa ala aiwt srfafaaaw 
anafcaat siaa arafa^a arfmap^Ta: i a^mfaaia qa a^ i a a 
aiaar arfaai^asaia: i awra |g^ aTgaaT^ai aia; i swar^ 
a^Tfna 1 1 aar aaf ar^ araiaraFa aw atw r aw ar am fa> lat^ 


*^Saa?fmaT 
a%:afaa aw# i 


a aslw— ■?ra aaal' afefW 



VOL. XXI. PT. II] 


??-ferf%»fT5Rn’ 


[ 


Wt: ?WIH^R5WT I I H 'Sf Wt: i g R TW I ^ c! * ^ ^ ) 

cR^nf*? iTRT- 

5nwi% \ 3f#FSiT'{^r 5r?T \ ^ %ait i (c. 102 a) n ^ st'to 

^nf!T ^3 I wTp ^q *>i!c 

5fmH^%cf isn^?if9pr5rs»T: i¥Rf^^^cT%a;i ^ larTf^r^n^- 
srar^niH I ?d% [? 5 tt] pq<a '' CT ' irrftjT- 

OTC: ?5l!f ^TTOTT i cTSTr^Jr## ??%fT I amTOJT ff PT^ Wl- 

f ’EHFW^iwra^' I ar srmr^": > lygMv t iaf 

ffir =5! gr£n=cffq%5*TfrT 1 hTct- 

«nfer > 3T?r 1 ?^ r 

irrJF^^Rrk^ireRr; 1 

d^i-iPK W ^^ Rni I arfewT^w: Jriavn^er « am 

aamwR- 

WFferol H ’iftcT 1 % ^ I cmT*^g?T5f srfmwfHfcr (? } 

^ ^ - ■.■<‘..-V - ^ . 

s 5r § wii^T 

sTcir^^mj sra^ 1 acstm?Mi«j»iWF)wr 

m : » ST sTO?^m smsr mfr stcstw 5Tf$s>2r i sr ^ sRuafr- 

cSTT^TT^H: TTpIpT^ SHW: I I 

rrfl® m?«n^ I cTW: TTfcT iraWTT ferfST 

5fFI% Tf Wl^: I 

F^I^sgsTWiciEr^f^cr: i 


W55l(4dl^I?STr ?at|5rt: OTWlcSRI S^mTimra mw STRfli 

cRflt- 

sTTqsdsTir^R^^iR ?5rRji^TU (»?<^) 

'rdw«rfc*n cTsiwrmamm 5Tf?T: 

3TOn'\' ^ ' H '' H ' si^"CTl gf ?Tm lacsjfwTa fi?r 1 %n srorw i 
srfwmr^ § ?g||ms*jf5i rnsrowr }%!tt "t^ ?fpt fipfsswWw at- 
^ I mry^mlsranTi^a \ ^rag mraftsrmwt mww?I' fw^* 


[J.B.O.R.S* 


] 


grr fd'^ia^K ; 


5TcI?3^ ?TW'!a<'tT(«l 1+ ( H*h?'T'TTftf I 3^: 

Wi^nT^'T’Tvf I 

a^ftr I I 

feRt ?irsik^ WrIL I 
sT^infrif^ 5r37cr: n 

fqr^TtfmgfH =^: I !Tr<’^cfP7’qsr?^^- 
f?raT ^ ?r 

(i) i [ { t?iidwy T g? qrfewra (c. io 5 a)?fH ^ ^ i ?r. atg 

'Tfomro fTRir aw i ar a ?PT°55tsjf > 

wia i fn#Pr%www I aa awaTfaRaaawT- 
araai^ ^ ?!^*r i srafa a1| a ^ fawar i 

awia?ia#5Ra^ af^a^^i swrawRar^wTr arrron^aaaaa 
aa ?fa I 

dsnaa^aa^g Rar a > a waararffwa aawt aw- 

\ aa asararo ^“araar aala i ar. aaai^ f^: i aar af^ 

f% 

^Tl3r?f aT!=aFT ^rf^aa5ra;a: i 

?rT|: srf^w ’sr qt^Tpr 'jsaant ii (y^®) 

Ufa a|a5if«i^<'iwa5Ra>'^ii( arfa fafnaria ^saar^a i aar 
afa aiarat aaai% aaaaaarfa aaarfaat i aff awai maafa^, 
a?|a: ^aa»%aa«asaTa \ araaaraiiPwaTfaat a aaaar a 
anaw aatarara i aat araata srfaam aa ffa i fsa^pawaana- 
aTraamaw>marar ar i aa: ^saaaarla i aa asfnfaaarwfta- 
faaiaaW^igait^Jta » a aw i faaiaTa f aaiaa T a f^ (c. 103b) 
arfaaaia a^ lawar aa>Ra%: 1 

aaafw i 


awlwral' fa^iaaat^ aaraa: 1 
astar ^ %aiaafa^: srataar 1 

aanafaa#aaaaifa aaa^araRfaaaHaaasa Scffa 1 aaar- 
isfhamafa aaiai^a 1 a Ri T afa^aiaHl gT saiab T f ^a^arat 



fefTftMr srfcpnfeti 




sr^ ?qT^i ?rf|^^?%3esT?'TcPn' h ftwirwiT^fgr 

’a?«rT'#:l cRfRfi 

r=l'N'4^1'ld'>l^?tHf^^*?NTg 5lf?f I 

^ fwmnTcTT sr^m HTstfirg i ^ fg^jsgmRMr 

sr^wTH I H^g'^mmf f| fwrrflTas'^ i 

H^?5TO«rr ( 113: t 

ciTf ^ I 

3^5feqf3Tsfeir II (yv,?) 

33 'sr ?®RTJ%3#ft' fsrsng qsr « 

333feT t 31 %3 3 r5nfi<^ r 3 t ^3 3 ^ I ?33%g35§ HTStfMw 
3^'^ «lil ' 3 ' d 3 I 33T =3 1 


f'.... r\.. . 

3T3l3^3W I 


3>C3¥3 I 
333feri 33: ( 

tTWrCW 3^ wRn:3 f33fsS!3T I 
^cpsT^cfi* aT3r 3T %% Iff3fs# U 

qW^35T ^ 1 


[J.B.OA.S., 


?r =^F 3 ¥f 5 Rf# 3 ir ^ 

ijfe cRSR^fT ^ sdM?racrFT<saTi^^ m«RTTH 
5 inj% ) ?r^ fT ’F'F^ > 3 T«i i^?tsg[ 5 i|wiT# 

JRT ^ bereft ?^5T:> (l) 5f^> !TT«?kwrraTfi[tq-: ?rT5?# 

sromt#xr5TT(?rT)?m i sr f^- 

?^?f: 1 3T«t f^tf'T cT^Tfi^ ffH I S^sirf^fsITO- 
«Rr: f^^«r 5 wr'T i iw[?5sii#if'r sj?t fsr®efm- 

?mf5q>T5TraT I im S^- 

?tr«?T (c. 104 b) 1 

?ra?R![ 1 

ftw^iTwr"^ ^«r 1 

3 Rft^ fl fr srmr: 'RFqt 11 
5 Tr |e q ^ I 

^ sim^t ^=r f% ^r 4 t 1 

ST^^^RTOw: ?’R%wwRn«nT?cft > tr«n% i 

wfirwhrf? ^ 1 % ?r=t^[cqf 4 g't|ij; 1 

C ' ' '■ "^ 

II 

arTflfcnr^fTto' If^^cr ?t ^ ?t: 1 
3r^(%aTfrw?r 11 


irfe HKiTOrT 'f^cTI 


I Han% I f 2 R?W 
sdOTtn^fFfiHTft I 


UW ifSFTftpfffcin f5rq#P^ .^ Hfefa TRTS^T I 
stferanft^ fi?f ?areii%!TS5!r i 5r«rr =?r ^ t: i f^ ' f rF ^ g ra T 1 anf 
^ (— ) 

hr: i 

R^H^JHRT^R ^ Wfl. n 

!f5 ?rsafi»k tfxiRnsj# fr sri^ « 1%^®?% hw 1 % 1 

%3fert 5f?5Rft t^Rsri?d%;TT^s<{H^ g^r: R?n%- 





fTapeiRmi IlH: I 


«r3T^ cmpT® [ ? ?rr^] mf 
?n^f=f ^>irsTr i 


ffff I ?i3^%ar?aq"J3r?t t ^ 'ar ^rtsrfaf^tr m T ^ tori: \ ^^■ 


cI^HTOTt 

Wr^JRTp.'^ ff TW^rr: ! 

mxwm ^'?TOi^RrTraftfWT I 

SR ff s!-'5iraw4 sr Rffs?^''a%9R*iR sRim^ Rqfw- 
I TOrqn^JRrRffRT^ i hsit ^ srf?n?TfRR f:[??f]qT# h qrw 
swi 5 T«Bfrr ciarT sf?RTi%?n=rci sf^iR toriht i 

q" srdtq% I 

■VJ) ■ '.c ■ ■ , 

sr^raflrtwR (c. 105 b) irRsirarirqnf^isrcrr 1 

#qMa' ?rt; RTcsmrnr: 1 

H ^ I 

^aaK s f rfq- 'r^’'R^'ksrT: 1 

3 RRrr 5 fiT^r infR% ^rit itw 1 

?r;rqR sj-tr m sR RRtciifgraf??! t 

IIlfyaqifi pRRt 'CTT#!! RHS%TORyR% SKqif^SCTfWlI 

srmf >i%f3rRR\sn fiaMi «i^« 

%^fen irwRi 



] 




[J.B.O.R.S,' 


srmt fr f% i 

cr«nPr sT'ctfrwt ii 

^^4 ' ^ ' q - f : I 

^ !T ffq^ ^ 5T § ^ara?%?ranr i 

g-i^sntPr q' ?r qsqfq^racTT \ 

ira^roi sRqqt w qfifq wi%^ jt i h ^ 

wtfcTJ ciR^rra << i ^Md friftr arm- 

cMdMrm^q^iT(4jf nk ?f?r sjm: > *m ^qMcr ^dd^qi^sTwid > 

5W ^ivucUr TtTt (c. io6a) ?% ?r ^rqfir \ m § 

^?r f?taF«rr (i) d^Kq 5iOTT> r^i crat5^^?i 

zaj^ ^m<nHWH^*^ ' qddiMR ri^: i ft nk fcqq^^fxtffTr 
<m*k ’WRimrrae « jt 'sr qi^''“Mcqqw f^fs^ararsiRH i 

^ j^i^qMqisr sqnt^: gkkfirfe qqr I H^T f|. 


^kkswqrsqfq cr^ i 

d^T iT^[% 5kk qr^rat q?f i 
(jfr) qm ^srakrt i 

igdrmk k’?*qqrFTO^*T% arqq^i nq Tfi ii i^ ' «aiq gk k f R f w qr- 

•\... * .-..*N- . !V.. ' ti r^ f»> ' ■ . . r^ ' .. ' ' f ^... 

rCiqomr^: \ ^ W\^ 

q>wk#q5ft m 5«m; i %kk^qTk<| ?sreFl?- 

'ng > 2[? H]qT fg^iktqk fiRriirfe i qastr pkrfetq 

5-«5t?ir ia-i'kT^mqT mt ^kkfqrk ^ ^rsrfs i 

firwkT 1 
arwkq^ I 


qmsTqt^qx^Pr q" 
cm iR%c(dT^fcr ff 
(c. io6b) qm qr q 






I 3Titr I 

arffre^wnTTcT 

gw ?Rrf?r: i 

fgcqrgg^: ^nr’jrfirfg g fg:gR> 5Tg5qi9prR ffe 
fgwrr: I g gr^ g Ri K ic^^gg i 'mg^'«i%gg?gg«iT i sw gifPT- 
?Rg Igg I 
cRCErag;* gg:! 

g8fricraM%^ cRmrrsi^ggrcr i 

O'.. ■ -N • 

^ gsf (c. 107a) grfggrf^fg: 1 

g g girgM%g 1 

^1= ?g%ggg 1 

spngifrtg 5ifiTog%l%«i g fggr<»g!% * g=g% igigTiiargTgf aifg 
^ggggiggggwgm I g ii^wigT gfir g%g i ggmT- 

fg^grar [? grjfg^g gwgrfirfg %gi g ( — )fgwr’*- 

fgg^ glggmgsgwgr-gigrg 1 g1| <rcm1g^ ^1 

gi^T^WTT g fgftg ScgPr ggra i awigw 1 g% grfWrro- 
%WTT gggR ggfe- gif^gg sprcg^sgsgTg > ^ fgwfggggr }gg- 
gigg i gfg gf| fgswigg gt^gg^gifarrait ‘r*rf' 

»^ggg( g ^ilgfsjgitgcT i 3 t 4 g«igiggfggwg gtfg^g 1 ?nf§»PT f ic^b 
if^jTCTOsgfgrgr g%g t gg^OTFT g^^gg 1 gg: iw<gr<4'<55gT- 

■. .A;.: : >jt... ■ .. ^ 

5i?nw I 



ml 




[J.B.O.K.S, 


f^^sTFrrf^ 5 ni 0 ¥MRft !%? I 
3r#TW cT?T^<:M'^(il' WT (c. 107b) srwlfer: I 


sRftji# arf%:#iTnRi¥^ ! 


si%f%iraT^TOf^- 


sq¥fWJT 1 ?ff ¥ic^ 

H ^fe?sffM%JT(cr)^*if%?rr^ I 

a w«H I 

fwoiw 5RTK>Tr*Trq- jt f% 1 

^TTR-«rr 1 

'O 

^fe»bTR^ 5fpiw%: 'nT?trf%cT 1 

qw srof 5 R!Rr:sj% 5 ft ^ 

MJMr^gqt > wfep f? '^^n^SSTHT^TOT, Sl^raWR^>THT § ^- 

felqd^ T ?RncfbTT?f'r ^cfrSMWrlf I Heft ^ 

«5q«i55insar¥'Hws)%: ( mw® 

'sr 5TITO ff^iis^WTS^cT ffir f%^ ?5ra<FiT feg:Rr: I 

^^otT'T fsTOl^ ■srafef I 

’n^2ini^tw sRftfer: 1 

ffn#frrTwPr 5Rf¥rmFir«rr i 

(c. io8a) i?^W3)rin 'TOinf'i qrtsraten 
st#i?i WRTCsreTT \ 

i ipiTTf^ w fCH: 35T#g; f% 

ai^retWM m ’bti^ ?r7?f i ?fWF^ § ?r ?ri^: i 

"sr i rRinlq’ smr- 

swK ?%> 1 3 T«n 1 w TO^atrfwr: 1 

?r«iTf7 ff ?^iii¥^5Rf^'"53^(rrfrfq-<y: 1 


I «|H: I. 
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iTR f?T: I 


iFiftwji# fTf^^ #5^ r?r^t I «TP>m % m ? 

5?7^wnTiH ( ^*'’%sh^ ^R"; i ^^ 

^ gq - ^ ^ a r ife i n^ I !T fST- 

5m«(f'iTfwg I I ^^'^'crs^grr^OTHW 

fiigkwq’ fiTRftfk ;nf¥r^: t 5^^#ciTR?#T I 

(c. io8b)%tm » I gf^ faT' MW i itil^dwM I f^tpm;rr?%rL 

srf'T ^ 1 ?f?r JT ( JTci: I 


li^sr JTrfl^r ifef^Tr??f5?5iT5J# ii (y^^) 

iif% fTirro ?i^ 1 

n Stc^ 5PPT | 

sT^gT^'^trarar I 1 

^CTTorqrft' ft: ?r^«><:l'^'^^r'9'4 I 

BRTrl^Tf a?J^ ^mi I 

sm m ^'fliT%^wrrats5rif«T ?%• 1 n ’sf 


ff^: ^ I ?OTHl?RraT ?nsilf^ 

ffcT ^ 1 ?T I I ira^'sfmRf sifm- 

?qT?r i cHPiTraw f Pg:% ^ m ^^bs^ct arw: 

aif^r “f I 

^ ???3r l^nrar^ra^ ^ ^ (1) 



■»?# aw: 3T!Wmfe^:l (c. 109a) 

1%i!TOiTT^: 1 f aofWffSW HTO i 

a\q%?arRTt a I 

¥^a ^ w iTOiTroy?T \ n % a'^^fnt i ?ri| w^^ar- 

vnt asiT a 1 3??it^ i spwcTt 

^ i ? ^WOT a i snfa^'T awisiiwra 

fwT a?mTT arfe cri| wi^rw- 

^»nf«r ^cq^sqfaKa T wr sT '-w ^ 

■ TOTi i 


ITTH 

. 3iwp%^ f| a^TOT 
^ 5Rmtint«T a^inf^i 

ffe:??«rmai 3Tffi;w^i si^- 

WR a^. q^wwfa%:i ?npFncW«^W5r i aft aT af%:^- 

Mt wr: I arafaTisiwfwc# ari 

cRW^ I 

srirR-'* W%ft- sr^taTF^: 'R’Fit 1 
are^rofear sncawaw {^«r i 

O ' ' N ■ 

sraanalaraPf 'rcara ?r^*Ra (c, 109b) a^^aaTaaasar: i %a 
martwwasnaa, 

af^ra^ia awroai af^ ^wracfsqti WRiw^ 
gati^: ara <TOw awlwn %rawTi asra 
staiaa \ aaiwHa ^feraHaf^r ^ n a ^m' iai^ i a 
aawT siaTw^i anra^aaiajia'i^i ^ a ^ R^ga r i t i i' ^aaf a^arr aa^aa (i) 
af| saftaatar aaiaalla. sti aqwai acftat^aaar: i aratca- 
war^arfa^ i aa gait avar r wrar w afafa i aaTaaaanlafa 
I aRaaaaw: i aaiarfaaaftfa a1| aaiarfa sRflaa 

agafa"“t%aTeaa: a a'lax - awiq^ » aasaWwrafer faa i ^a i fa?>a (i) 
afar: *i»af asa^ afaa®a aro^^ faatfer a 


^ VSi * "V 

^ ti9T?rq qraf f%5!Tsq;nr?«re^%9r > 

sRkJfsr W 5r6rTFa%t ?ri| 

1 sTcT qqr !T Jicft^Jt i 5rc> % ^iS T^gro T tf «f frif 

%5fTf3=5r£%^ ?t^SiFW%5?riOTf^¥l: ?PTOST» 5RT: W 

?r I srftg ^ Hire^prsqlraw i 

H %?PTT^( p^orfirrsf i ^qppt 

ia<»cqp| s grf?tFTfir «Ttm Iqq'HlS'T 5 f^ « 

JRcrapTJ PTM 

?re®RrT *Tff P%fP7OT a?T«r¥t ?r^: p%pf smr ?m>fR 
f^ftTcT I ?Nkri#sr I tRmt?# OTTfriq srtot I P^ 

arPRri^TH pfl^ra ^^[rPrPr apMr ctw at??r 

f^NmiPHI Wl: I 

p%^ ppTtf^wsirar I 

PT: trd fsTSk qpfpnpiqf: » H ^ P^*JTRPrM 

p| H^pppqfiTT TTmwpaT fssi# (i) p^q^s^ai ^ 5 ; 1 
I p§qj^!«praT: ?n^pnra<JT PTRWrf'c 
pf^cpif^rpwsp: I araT^qTr^tTr%a; I PT ?r^qjft 
fprSTT^riCiTT^sr gffqwqppcqw 355 f P ^ Pf t 

3pr ^pfirsiffaf^ I PT fpf?P?PT?^T%pf w fpfBf 

(c. iiob)®if 6 rftq?r 1 5r 'sr pq>57(fr)pt spttw i 

^cT PT » JTP f5iTS jr^P^?t feptuT I 
fp^: I ?rp ?T& pft MpfTTfitqnpqffPfrip 
fwfir ?T p^PT|f%4i pp^ppfprftlw 

% ? ff 55qpi^ ifW 'T P¥PH8Pf t f%p|pff TOpfpsqi SITPWf » 
a^Hfppp%??|frtf?r fTT^ afpsu# I pt: p^wrow !|%ft pfif?r 
pp%5rpyp>ip f%#if ii?5f \ ^ ?mi ppaf 11 |%prRr 

qw 57 PT: prW% srtp^ 1 g pt ffa i* frpft pp%«t- 


20a 


1 




[j.B.O.R.S. 


r. I sri% =g'. 


?tr^ !T 

f€r^ #g?R?3WF ?r e ^i^?s3RjTq:?Tf i 

fipT^r t iRR^iaTT??? fTT^ [? Hf^Jf^feT^FW ^3 I 

#3^ I ’Wt#' ^ % f^TPi: I 

?nwncid7 !T > m- 1 

! (yRS,) 

ogg?srT«m i ^rr^sxRftsyjmr ?f 
?T2rcfffiri(c. Ilia) ^#* t: ? diwfe: 'flH?^tfw f^i‘'£«'r%"4s%l?PTOTt- 
ftrisnt I ^ ciwif^^^ife’Tr ^Trerarsirar- 

j ^ ST m^qT#fft^5cfT5!W?®5T t II!T: I 

TO5IH: ll(«^o) 

sftTTrSf^psPTW^TTTWI. >1 5 5TTT: 

«ra?TU I ?5RT«%?STWfI^ 1 ?TT^- 

sfTW OT^TtlH ( tJH: r 

q^^^c;;i(;i|'4^itr^S7lfr 1 

cs 

STSTT fWRT H'da IRtI% II 

cTwTOTTT^t?# % ilTWWI^ FirfH ff sa[^fR>SS 

qs? I 'IW%?§ ¥5<«"*^'8l"f|'i)W %gi5 1 

f^TTf WT^sf ! f^JUTTO^; | 

Mt Tft5nf^i^q=T^ SET II (y^?) 

qf«r sfV^T^RTresTsmTT^ srtfsft't: T% snTmTrm® Msfrft 

I sTf| cf^ jj?ir« cTW sfgrri^^sTtn'w qsf qifemsTi^ i ?r sar 5!?r: *Tsf 

sftewnrrat sft^msiiimflapnTT i arssr (c. mb) 

^ n iRri^fer tt aEs4 1 

TSTTstJu'wi^MW tt»%3stWh ^«t ssn^ I \ H^Ttr ttow- 

TOTSTsw m ^:?r*nsT aa«iT%?sTTTfiRar cRsnTTft”^ i 

^ TOTX TP^Wn^^iTTra: \ Tct^rt f 




I ?i?r: I 

II (y^5) 

3m*rf'T 5lc?sre4 ?WcT I ?ra: ^T %i g m c ff^y Tft1?r 
art? ?f??^ 5 T W (l) f% ?^?ra|?!fTci=l?rT (c. 112a) stmt TMT«lT«r 
»r5®3 ( ffOTf?5r-'?M??araf m i cM%*%??T5f 'fltfefcr =#5i 

) 5(f% TmwRT^>Ts^fT Titar tg i 

^ ( fffr fern » srsfer 

%M I ?'^TP%?#S^5Tlr ^ gliatfeft 

arfcr ^ I Id% TT'r^eqffT^rEfff s *M: l 

^ssrlcJfffT ff ^?T?Tin?TWT 5!^. \ 


I? t\^ [; ^ 1^* 1 1 


T3SPIIH: ( TTf? SRT Sicarfe: ?rCT?n 'g' cRTT# 5 ’f (c. I 




J 




[j.B.O.R.S, 


3ros=iBT a?ft 

1 3t«? s^terra^’* 

rf?tw: ! ^ i 

■ O' ' « 

I I 

Gl|‘]%f\c|^q’^]r|^ cfT^qif^ =^ H 

^ tfiTr^>iHst I m fs# 

^ mKi I w 

cf5!m?fiRram I h =sr 20 b 

SJrf^l^Tf^^^PFOTat sri^^9^w^Trw'?sn^^i!i?^K%ii 1 
^ 5Fra» ^#r tvr ^ ferR?f?:^T3rTg; i OTFR!T?iiT«?f- 

^fTRcTHTT ^ \ \ n t 3Era%reiJTft: sraroSTt55«TEfTfR^ 3[#TtfefH 

srfcmfemf^i amrPi 5^( 

ftr 3 ^d§¥iw ? 5 q 5 |^Trfl:f^r^«f: 1 

;gs|^I II (<^\\) 

(c. 1 1 3 a) btT? fcm^tsT^ fTcr ?% 1 

arat fesRw 5#fi5SH»iRsr 1 

aRTc^^winf'r ?mc?JTO^ « 

amt^i 

5Tff 

^r^fwTRrra ?f%r 1 

a^ ??Mai 
ar^f^q- a'sf^Tl 

afsj^ «R{a ^Tara \ sFrar ?fstm ar- 

5f^s{(il (H4^q)sH''iTaTca^'t44HK^ fe^^daq^RlTH 1 

a sqTc^ i i 

y<4‘^(^ ^at aici^H’Ml'f.tM II 

aww^*t4 ?fa fe^satfearoara’ara^p^ awwrrasdaa: i 
fa®# 'a arfer 5#w4w a^rritr f% feg^r: i a^?aKff#T^a#1a 
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vrra 5 % jt ffreaw^jP-waT 1 an: ^wfa^^siprwTi 
^^J7TIT3^ JTTra wt ’e=giRW5=^ 11 
3j^ f| gc#iT|«rarfHan=£r^ \ cr«nf*? jt f%5=w if?? ^cth 1 

^■«Tfs=TO I ;!j ^ Isi'^^TOffTi^sW’fsn' ) 

3FT«t#!3OTmi%fe qfc^35gta?r I aiJnfjgstigw g sra^TCTqfH' h 
(c. 113 b) I li^RM|l»ai'<tW^fW5^ fe'EmT- 
^twN'VRTW^ 5Era^«mfer ot: II ^JTWRT^^ cmr *n% 

■o N» 

I 

N» ■ 

3Tfq #!? ^rgrwrfg ?;wr^ I («^^) 

(s)':???^fe'grT?if^?if^^ ?p%;t li 

ww^tTctr: It (5?^vs) 

’irfer- 

sinj I® Effe fj?f^ gl^ ^w r gfg^ g ew^ ^T ^ ^risriTO#^ 1 
^^ci®r I apsw arar wfar feHTfiNR 1 

I ?|feTai?lfiT®r?i': 'TC ^ WWW^TfSfMifiWa [? 
tTRft %cn?r(^o^f%3"4'?al(^TOn' 1 

'75[:^S5r55;i?TRi 5 ^ w Rfci 1 

utar a^^ieirfiRre^ fSf 
“rdw ?i^ttfeif«n%n' (i) 

^^tfag ^ f cTfc^aral' sRTOT Scftira I *gr8|^?irf3Ri x^ 1 

• «» iT - : r»i- .. /N . . ^ ,. r- 1 : 

wm^ ^ I ^roniisiwffT 

g wt^t; arerfer: i srp^ftaiwiwir f?Rf5«jg » (c. 114 a) 

smserrMr %g 1 3r# f(H ?n^: I am 

I awE^ w«rra5%H 1 iq 4?qgT qw 1 qspSqTm^fsTOr m 
xxitm I riww'^qw HcfHar: I Her: ^#aT I Hlfq SRflqH I HH: ff: 
hTh HTHHTqTcft ^fifH: I HfHTg 

HR igfT SqWIHJRRfeH ^^11 

’ ^-^%T Pr I g^-qfs !Ep^-H sfq jr-Pthi — 

(^qqRtqjRlH fefqq^Tram 1 ) fcHfW: WtH |0 I 


I 




[J.B.O.R.s, 


§ ?rnmT s^^rt: ^ 
sraHFsraT 3 c^«mf s^ra; i bzs^?r%^ i sEromsRr??!: 1 
^E^IsmrfffcT 5J!W2R| 5fFr I c?^ sq^grar %?t i srtW 1 
q^OTRiW?r %cT I ff. KcT: I 

cHjwr?<r?; 5 W 5 rft' #^ 5 iWTi?r; 1 



r fsgsEf^FfTSE!^ \ ?f^'£[TOTy?t 

?c«ra^’WR! 5 ier?«n I sr^wfn#!- 

ar fiaH T d ' ^ sRftira i sRiriiTTf^TaT^a^ ^ f^ricsraffH: 1 m: 1 

ss-’^r wra?r«= 5 FHfN'f?Hfe i (y^s) 

fs^s^ ?fiT ^fef^'STcTT sr?ft^ I fT ^ fem'Hlfll^«i' (c. 114b) 
j%#srirrflrf«itiar^isiii'q?r^: i 

WHa c tt # l W ?fcEf#JT ?sr«i;^ct 5 ic^ 5 RfS»T: I sjrffrftWcIT ^ VRcn 

sRftfirftwtt I m ^rg [» m T Jicft (r)fr (:) 1% sJT^rfRfjra?^ « 

?rff 5 r°cft?i ffcr ^PRfrt^r i irff 

^Wcrrf'r sRfttiH icJwq 4 '«?t ) iT«TlqwRRcrf 

a^T 5 tf?rqTf^>T% i crtit? gql’Ci^iiWTvi fff^nssJRftfcr: 1 
sra I 

^Rnr^ i?irlq;TT^ fr f§:§^ 11 

frrwtfjm# ?#t 5 rWM sraHw: acftfaws^^fe ^ Mwctt- 
aHtfirM m: q^grofefe gqa w » 

« s 

i^s 5 Ef?ig"" 2 rl ? # sgfirfe ii (v^o) 

?<5rfirfH ff OnF^^Wq #5>!<rfe5rET trw dcifET«rr«pHwl^T#q 

^rferai I q wt f^rq: «(ww?f qia<?><i< wq T T 4 ^TOT^Trgn- 

citaisqqf^^qHir: 1 Jnf^a' • h 'sr TOir'q (c. 115a) ifw i 

feqswaq: dVNW^^d' wqar fill” farsr: i am i 

gw ^?T OT^ 5 %T %raT 1 

ssrw ?ra[ ?«n?^rw?frn 11 (w?) 
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r 


{() ffcT sj^teW''!' f ?r«n^- 

OTT ^l%§TinRf^ 1 JPTT ?^rr 

fr cTsrwa^ ®rfeT| simFr: i h 

^g|q^5«£rfi??qf^T^ a ’g q r w ^-df- m^^S^stlTOW: t 

?rsfT % 1 

gzfr# 'Tirmcr: I 

H fgwd%^is£mra: I ii^?i1¥CT«TsraTf«i ferw- 

<fR%fr sjcft^: I cleft ^rr i ^ “sr 

f?r^ ?cr?r?|^ i crt: i ftr# ?n^s??i ?gwar %?ff i awfem^ !ti- 
?cagr i irf? ?r ?gi^*^?crT H?T#grf%OT'Jifg#s?i^: sRft- 

ffcT STFcT U 

!T«nctr^ ^ %% "TT^apN’ cTf| I arar ’w H 

S5TRm 'pt(? )crpi (c, iijb) afa fsciOT a § ^feMisra^ir 

aaa afa gaa#! crTs^^M’ca^a ^ sRftfa: » ara a^atesratJ?^ 

°\ - ^ 

%W I 

cTaa^i^ (t) aa: (i) 
aCT%aa a?a %aaT t 

afraaawrea a^aTra(?)faf5!wr ii 
%it f| ?c5r^rfa{w ¥aaatfaani% fafara: i a|awr5s afi^aa 
aaaiaTfg a § aar a?a ?afarw%aa « 
sFwr cptuTirar %i%faaT i 

afa 'Eiea^‘®fala aa a## ii 21 a 

srarfa ^maraffa aaaa a g f a fa^wFa aat^ aaar^^ aft fa^: 1 
aarataaiaa:! 


fa#aaf¥Nva aar aa sratat n 








iw I 


?T?T 

Sjft I 

=w srm iT%'TTf^T i (y^^) 

cit?^ I ?n?*j^Pctfef?r '^JT %55Pf;rR!rf% i 

cT!!?! Tfl 

5rr^^sR!?!^fTW ^(H?T)^R5rf^ ii (»y^) 

r[^r^ =?rifR TTcTT W («««) 

qrf| ^TTPWtfn: \ 3#?! ^5(Mr Jrcf\f%: I 3i?rTHFrr- 

(c. ii6a) ^ sraHa: i ct?an|T^q 
5rR^ ftT^Rftfe: ( ^ I JTfg 

^nfTOTSff'r #5®fcr ;RqT«Tf ^ i H?TT>ifirRn:>i^ < 

SIrfiRmTq a«q'OTT l 5q<THFI- 

^■^wnH i ^ sfcftiWH q?T«rt!?r!^ fra: M^wra 

%^Tff nra ^rararffr ^CTfl^irddcii \ fra^ %fi i 

^ ^tt%ra fraq'fivij# i qt^^Esra'T'RRrar i cRmt^ i 

nf? ^ ycf'fsi^av dwlf^<^^4 ?5raTra ffraTf5r% jr?T?rrfa graft 

c c c 

?rafT sBRfr tfrarl?^ ?! fra^ I 

^«r ^ fr^ stsert^ ( i ) 

Ifft^f!?ftj3!lf^idfd^qiyi<-d4l fraWT5J% TOST 

araraqrawfrara \ 3rq q srtri^ frar frsrtrraqrRrasq: ?ra?- 

'■„>■■ Cv ■ 

swTfrag: I sftwrawHf^qiwuiH raq: sraRi% qw i sra qd^sfra#: i 
q^ra^qfTOTqjRsdfmrfi^fffjqt: 'rct^rarat gftr wfwtq^ q^t^rar 
fra: (c. ii6b) q'fframswra fq^s^r^rarainraq^ i fi«Tr fift i sr^- 
qd^ trq 1 3?^qt#fq fq^raftwaqqi^Tfm qrftfra i 
qra^w anrarat q qqnra^ araft qmftqftr^^j i 
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ftflir: Iff? 

3r%r?^ 5^ WT^: II 

JfTOW sriswrew ’TC’WtSTWT’fWTcJ I 1%®?! I 

fis|:^wf5>rT?!T: ¥W?Tf*=^??rr ^ 'w wtsrmrar ^ HctI 

^^TSrsrerr scirsa^Tf^ ^!!i?rvqTn»T*f)^t: i sr^r ^ 

«iOTa I 

^sT^T^5TP^r^?r^ ^vTSTf^: i 

g?3§^-q''fiT5ITWI^% ^?T ei: II (yy^) 

'^^nferftcf *nc5'rcf%fvr?r^ ^:'iTf?f^Jis=«i' i a^^irwrafTW- 
"iHcrttfsrcn i 3n ^»^?i i P{iH fqcf ferH%ar jt 
I jtT? (c. 117 a) feicRtf'T t^gktwrar?^ 

5r5iT®3rfe;: i 'r^wHTwmJr sBrororsf i w: i 

5Rq- w(=^)flf^W I 

5ra(5^)5rFf ffT|g|> ^ gnT i ^ t r t TTiT t stoti#^ ?TO’%Rf5Ji?r 
5c«'Hf |<ta*lclH I 3I«IF^ f^5f#T %I5T^i5rWW<FlW|% \ ?T«nr 'Sf I 

g-srT^I% n (yi?<i) 

3Tf$ST feim %°?r!% I fltt: "R’pnf?- 

%9^'T «i%H I frii ^n-^namss^vr ^ mcpwV: 

^fy^fl^:! gMfa i ?r (i) qw'kwTOii??? 

w i ^wq I fr grff5T«i|'f;»^'4ff)p?t T<sKt^*(!T3n<?f:- 

?4j| 3WI 

q^ii>'li}iCT[ ?ig; I 

srtnTft-f^T^ ^ OTT^: g^4ir: i 

sr+'^'^rgrr i 

JRTc#TiR?Tvf ?RTOT ffelT ^T f% I 

5%f4s^'?r i 

^Itqiti'W W f^^xIT 1 

3RfTOffeqq3%r ?RW I 


(=f€'-|:^q5rpn1^)- 


-ffq Wfeqwi^ I 


I 




[J.B.O.R.S. 


sgsilfew Tl ?f?w: 

5f?W H II 

(c. ii7b)5rf?H“^f1^?^5r sfrft '5Tfsr%5r: f[^: 

?*Rr6R I siRa^it: i %5^ 

I ^sOT?wra i 

?5Rf%^ ®Risrr tft^ffm^rra i sf«TT^'si%if'T 

’ffSrftT I r^WJFr f^Wr: l rfSm H^sriH^TRTT #!I5!tT 

^>>^3=^ I 'r^g!3%?# 5 ?f cfcr: qRg^imcqvti HTsarfcsiiTO' qjd?mT h 

Mh 1 apnf 1 " 

cT^ 5r5srf^w?rr ^ i 

^ ieT«=^FT???m5?^ li (yy^) 

ariTtf'T qforrfe ?r?RcJcff^%^a- 

wftRrrswqqiTO^ sri%^ \ ?RTt ^sfcifeew^rfirfe ctssrst- 

^qFrfcRnr^H ?% gqftfe ?r M^r: \ 

w«r 5r5Wi5r ^ i 

gr '4tf3fwn STTHT ^WFW II i'i^o) 

?r 5pr3 ^ I 

aarwnw: h ^fTgf% \ qw^: l (c. 1 1 8a) 

f%5i»n|cVi3trTHT5Jp?^q^'«^ ?!f]«?f?nfq H“?sriOTT%5fl' i 

fqisrq^SS^^ TTf^lfep its fr fqqJTOT^l^ 

^rrtrRnrq^n^ i awRmw^' imFrFq fgrqqwtfe fe 
I ?r I HWCTfn sjtotoI q^^TraTqrrf^ sriaqrferRf i 

is:^n^TOHf H ^ I 

f| fq^Tt 5TR^ 

^iqqi=)<ridl ^fe'kKi'tiKRr i 

3JrT i?ani| n 

?HRn^srWi^ TTF^rei^^n i (y^?) 
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'Tt'TTf^STcf Wi I 

H >Tdf«r fg=sfTwaf^ fHll 5 R¥^ \ (c. 1 1 8b ) 

(TO sRfVfe^ sTcftfdrtifHfs sicftt: I sTsj qRffq- a%w ^'<mg[n'' 
isTcf 1 5f«n1% fr f®pM, sir!T#Jr ff ?rR»rr^ 1 3i#ai^ i 

«rf : ii (yn^) 

SR^TO f| srfam%f ii 5Rr: 

ff 5Tw: (») ^K«rferf% %H I ai| M iri? fmr 

Hi) <ww?aM <TCffefife ^K^^S Vi| q^ W T°ir » I 

mwc^’cwpf s*ik>ftfa n i^srcorM t 3553[^ ^ i w?*?- 
^ ^ 4:^^Tn^=iTc^ I m-. ^nmwrcrrsT ffern m ^twwr 

1551^ 5RJrar?RT I 

5 T II (VH^) 

arsnf'T 5Pm?^<ssg^aiin'SfTO'ff%f7 st^^wciXt^f'Pw: i fr^fsnft^T^- 
i » 3rR»fW ^ 

5WI ^ <FC5ia%a[^ gfef# > traTOTff«iH'Ti^»( ??T«(c*<ww<-’*('TOf% 

(c. 119a) ffassTRi^ii ?r«rT ?r& 1 ajua#!! 

cpernw^ 'sr wT^’SErf^ 1 

I ^ 1 wraf mve^ i tW 

qw ?io#«RSB7t flt I OTT5TI%R(T*#r 5rf«rf”4^^S>ftfeT q^ t 

^tsfCTfiranrftr f>TO#3Tl^ 'TfwFsrelf \ aarrfl \ 


] 




[j.B.O.ll.S. 


Sf^ 5rc^^TcrTf^%: ! 

^wc n ^4 ?Tl^: 5f«JRf srfcr"'Tc4T fwftfsgnr: acir^!^Twr5®r?r i 
HHT: I ?!c#r ^TTfe »f i'V<«T ^ 4fe tWEtImTTiHmJTr j f^f«r 

fW T S ?<TOi^ ' ?Es?r 4 SCTwi ^yJwjjij'ch^iwctT i 

c 

am foys T c^ w^mr 4^ n a’^rff i 

iRf3r4rc( I'feqT^Wsrf^cT I 

aR ‘S4Rre^T4T4 CTRTTr: I 

qt4 ^ sfrfef^cf^ ^TOcnrr srM:® f^: H tT4 sCT^renH^ 
^ %feincT f4?rT » cR3?Tf44?5?^?$I?4!S!crT ^ I 

cflfra^ra I era: I 

4 ^ftrsTRcT^ srR^iCWRTFI. I 

3RT4T (c. 119 b) II 

?r«nf| I 3^: > ^5'4?R«rT i mt !Er?%??fR 

I aRTf'T RTft^ HRT I 

^ f| \ arlw ctrtitMt %cj i smg 

iRrfR4fR% 1 

ITRf^rf^RRR^TRPT II 

Mr RRt^?(Tt?rrri ^a^tm ?n?src*PRR ^1 

SRTWm^ ^ RspKcPn ( 

g- ,^ - r> I - % | — rTT i-v- r' ir i i -ri l|- '**^. rm -, t - , .„. f^. , _* , ' 

^f??t gpcf^^T: II (SKV) 

#srt jf|-5prr?fR4t sftf»R: ?d% ^g iRTOl yti ^ f^m- 

?R srR?OT 'ncgimf^ f49RHfr (i) ^ i 

sm^wqfeiriwRrfw®^ ?r t?w gia'lRifeRqts i'-- 
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tiffin (:) 

cffir fi (c. 120a) 1 

cT^uRTfr ( *f?r: I 

"S 

?r # i:5?i5Er5f*T^ II (^HH) 

[ 5:#'T^R3T%5T^ iiy‘^^11'' 

cwri| I fipPfT ?TT«nV>T 

^ ?d?r i fr =5terfn^ an m^cfHn ^wnf- 

fmr gn>dn 1 n?n naf ’fnam an^'lfe ^ t n 1 vr- 

amn: anrowsar^nar ^arra^ otritii wi 

^nqffefvrnr ?% %h \ snf 1 

. ^ «% ♦ o 

5ira?TR 5:?5r 5T?T I 

JT ?ri?raTW!i ifT?i'" 11 (y^vs) 

ire?T ?r ann § iW*r: >Ri§^- 

giva ' Rn - nm- hft nHaRt n wfefHnHT r ^ ^ ntf»Fr: 5R|:?aif5EnT 
mfTr: 1 srasTOT^fi# ^n i |^;fe ¥gr ^ i ii¥nrn| n^vt^rg; i awnf 
im t n I 5T?in?>n 1 ggr rfe ^ a g aRfar 

j?rr ^<}nn ^°aFd% n nann^ n i?arR?RT: frig?: n 

II i'i^d) 

nanainTTarFRm{c. 120b) «'<%gn?HTawsjrnT 1 sncnf^ ^gsww 
Ign sjct: ara^n ^^^na^anwiffhvdln n ngRnrRarRanariH i ^ fa^* 
fnaftMT « n 5rf5W?RnTO: I n f? 5^^®?ar agiuvRW «r 
fg^: 1 % ' et^T(tCT ' i n ^3: (?) ^ aRWTpft ft^nfWn asrarwln (i) 
afHt § n cr¥cr n cmw ff^rax i nfnrfprnt gw- 

anr ^ stiiaRtfn ^ixraanfar#s(#w. n ^ ittt farsrept^ srf^ ifw r an - 


’ 1 qig-s#]; af-^r- 

fgar I ^ ^^tevivpgt ¥rF: I 




[j.B.OJl.S. 


xn J 


amfe ( ^ ’^rorm: t aw wtwwwt wwa: t afi 

wraaifwa^^iff^T i to sfii a a? 

awTO II 

aa Mdi'iwt a {wwTw^wwTWRaa^awwT^HaTwwfw a fawrawaroR i 
aaag; i 

arwsffaaa: siw aTaarfanrlfa at i 
wairl^aTaa^ ar %aiFPaaa: i 

afe aaa{% 5 NraTf|<iafa awT froaro fawTa(a)'w%ri| few 
faaiwifaaiaaaR^aaalfe^aii (c. 121^ 
f srfa =^if^ #ff fif JTT^ sawasifa ! 

?TTa 4 srr^w^raaaTqr ny^'^ii ]’ 

^»=#=«Rm r® 22a 

?rrW[?«af]? 5 kTfm safvHRa: 11 (y^o) 

?Ra fe^amwfaa!^ aawTOaaf i sawaa anpaffwanmra 1 
waW^a afema wfe a^aifa: i aw aia^sa 

safeaRa: 1 arwjfeaife f| fes^rw ^feaa^awr ^ aa^ a W ' R R ^ HTya- 
TOna 1 aa%f ar^asaanaRr a fa^ftat i aara:! aRTTW?saala 
safeaRM 

( )* fTPT ^ =a ir ftRaa: i 

feaMa^TOafeiaaT 1 aRar % ar 1 aaRrog ^ ^[saf at: i at 
afeRjfe a fe§:TSfTO fesw^ 1 aa: ii 

arwfeiRr 

srfaia % fe^ afeawawaar fesa# a ^ j^a fe^afafa ?Ra 
a^RT faeaa 11 waife faR a f a i f a gw tta: sRa^sda^ i?a 1 siraar aY 
aiaw^ saa^idfe a Rn fec a aa«i> w aR aia i a a saaats'^sa- 
asasafema^a asa a^afacwsrasia: i (c. 121b) 


’aw-as: 1 a^ fa aaa-aa ^'aa-'R 

^ I ^-aa ^ 1 as^^-a fa^-sa^ sia^ 11 

* afearaRR a ; 1 




grfwsrat m ffe;: i sifr i fffsrar^ ^5^ 

I iiT% ?5(5|¥rB(3s^n‘8?5s?flfcr » 

mtm I ^ ^ 

osrfe^siw %=JT<fT I 

^JT cf^ ;?! itR I 

sqxfiMJTgjj^Rf ?n;-qwt5nf5rf^R:^ll 

H5#!n iH'#cf'‘M'f^ n sraRsf i 

I ?i5#RHwt!T !Rra?T: I 3i^wR5rtfws¥i-iiwr i 

5 fT groFET oirffcT: SROT. ffW'T STR^ > aRTcTd«Hm 
cRtsiqw I 5icit ^ f?53iJTq I m wejr vi^srm^- 

(l) 5T% 0RTR3RW I q%5W I TO| 

HT (?t) I 

fwft Mt ff ?rFJr«iT I 

fwfcft ii 

5?f5 iSFRR RIT f^ranjcf)' %ITOWT<iHtJfcriq I fT 

^qr qr qr (c, 122 a) to q ff 11 

q>¥?qT q^t wmm qrfw q^w: 1 

V r ♦ ' .»v. « jh »s, ....... ' > .' r^.' . ■ . ' 

^ ^ qt i tsiw 

I qq f| sRftfeRTT ffcri 

I 

qror^ cRt ft: qfq^ crt: qt 1 
TO ffe fqiWfq'q?5'qt n 
iq^qm I 

arsq^^ ^f^=q5^ 11 

fw f5r:® ?raT I 

qt% ywRwjq ero®>ftfiwt » fetNfsrnft ^ 



[J.B.O.R.S. 


m ] 




I ’a^iwra^w 9^ i ^ 'er i|!r 

(^5rrat 'RRlk I STR^KT^ WMcTT I W ^S^fqTTOl- 

^IforSRTSR: I 

^wft WHT^ ^^^rr^yra^Rcft Jwr i 

oHo^st+I^Mqiir^ I 

g qtwy^('S)^g^ai*y ’? r RP iWg^ grr vjifrHiTFPff i arar ^!^TOHSHmTs«5 
I cRTI 

WT Fftolf WW- snEP^jt I 

!r€j«T^4)5Twsiri^ qi^tRf^prFT^ 5JK5 rh- 

«P>npMi (c. 122 b) fewi!» T f<<»<?M [ Han » w ^np;#T 
sriHqrfef i Hc 4 af^mfei !Rr 1 
fW^aresrt i JPT § 5T«rT^ ?rar ?T 5f«Tr wrrhT^ 

rtMt ^m‘ >T7t fEiT^ I am ?% a 

smr^ a r^rfi-vsHcaaic^lcTPa ra i srTammr^ 1 i am ^ 
mgamFreft amaa^aalafmNmrRT 1 ^namraaramialmNHNa^aT 
sy-sr^ rag aaffaf^^Rwria 

amtaaa: » am f| V 

ambf g;^qmiatr?i'ii«tir<«iaiRd: 1 

mftw I 

a?at^?mafrrjif TOmtro 1 

aria rnma fmN qa afa a r gaa i ami 

5 Er =a nTds«TaTirm> 1 («^y) 

^ inar a^fa: 11 

iTa#T tTf?:p5gifd4ra afi%a aa; i 
im^a aftNf 5 r?rf^ assni- 11 
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5 i?^«rfcr: I 

., cs ■■ ■ ■ ^' 

(c. 123a) sm ?fe ^4 agfT 3 sa: ffe sf 

i » 

SSTSgT ff % I 

qfe ^uarafTO ?feT?raT ^sr i 

?E 3 sa[g^R>s#=rTSf 55a: 1% mi W fee 
TcfefcTFEr ?#nH I Hsn ^ 

c . «• «, 

%crfef 5 r I qm# n ?Tarf?r T?fEd% 5 kri#fraCT 

g g g ^ ' # TT=gg. SFW^EJ STcftlH: I 

« , C . 

t iIcT: « 

firms HTRrggTsrrai^'rfiT ^?rR? 5 r' 4 f»Tfw! 11 (v^^) 

irafq' f^mr i 5 ^ 4 ?cr«rrftr ^ m’^mr^iTsrt^dJi fst^ 
«jfe35w > 5!cr: ^wqrsfhrfir: ?m?r i ?rmm5r(%?^ sff^snr 1 
? 5 srf#fT I m ?j>m 5 T f 5 ?e ar^sn ^rfir amT'r 1 

3T#^Rm fsarsr^sTT ?rfiT ?T H tjar \ 

JRT acftJT# H?wfiiii^r-fn%f'r trtfargr- 

(c. 123b) ? 5 TiTFS !rf| cm ^cac^ mmmr 

fg#7: 1 aw ^m^rPr sfBarmm^ cIct: ?m>rfci: i n i mg.TO ^ sg -' Cft - 

C ' c « „ 

is^mrmra; i mfsam ^atffe^rfmsjcMI' irati crasRft^f^* 

sT«r JT ^Tof a^TOti cm h i 

«TrcT:i m 3133 sg i m a Tf? wracff% » 

a«rr % r 

a#!Tt(fir)s?Ejf? ^ fcT: 1 

^ (f?)crW % 5 Tf^f 5 Tmt I 

?TOP%?mT%5 ^T%feT I 

?ni?f it 

i^cft^ ?^?rrt^rf ii ' iitw r' i ' ii>'ai ' T 5 r ?ri?r a^rorrow i’^*’ 



22b 


[j.B.O.R.S. 


5r: IFi# Ml: t§: 

f| %5T M I msiKwiFT f| fewft- 

STOW srffnTTcR^ I afRl^cRR#R1cRf t^RRmR 

1 fRsar^ Rmt l ff^ "TC ?RStR: I RT ?tT- 

ScirOT spRRRRTftWT RRcT I 3 IS!T (c. 124a) ffsgiRRTTOTOV 

giTRIR: ^i:'RRRWRRRRRcRT#^ I ami^ I 

cT?^ W. It (y^4) 

StfRRTfei I STR ?G$ fSTORfTW???: ffdR 'TOR'' 

R RTOftfcT fcf: I 'TOR ^ 'T^ SRR^^ 5m I 

ff fRRFfW ^rsTOT^ I 
RRlRTfR -dRI^R yq-^Wcf ff II 

trf% pim: 'TOmffRR: cTO R RfftiTO 

?% R5rPT I 3ITRRT f 'TOmffRrTf ^ fdRKRcT I RR ’dRTS=R'a|RRrrfH<flt 
RT^R I pif'I fH: I R ff 'RRlfer RRRffT I RT%?IRTRt If 
panatOT t RRRTr t)RT5RTf?qT ?RRlRfsni(?)RTRT %% I 

5^ pR TtRTmrfelRR srf^' ^RR^RNciTR^fR: » ^RR^RffRRT- 
srM ^ RRRf^ lcixTO m^: I sriR R I ff R - m oR r g r ii ' Pr ^ R’ 
RPft dcqSKRIRr RRTRt RT RlTRRTRRyr RRR II HRI 

ip5RT R ^T#iFrf fr^Ri: ii 

RT^RRHRWRIM'RH ffmmt Rr?5RfrTO* U 

RWRR'f I 

(c. 124b) Mt ^ W !l (yRo) 

I Rt RRR#rr|qRncr: i Rff ^Rmt ®nR^ rttotfr- 

TipRTa?SJTcf I RRR#r3rBt% § cm^ RR T ^RR<| I rrt ff . 
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{ 


?TTlT%cr ! 

sTfirarfir" Mw FTTrrgrwT? ii 

IWT 5rf3OTf«T fw ^M T 4M|>r «T I cnMf 3 [(--) 

^rs# crfe^TWTTot I 

5Tr?iTWfei^¥R' 5l%rTfw 5r?rf%fT5T I 
srfOT(? )¥q-^ 5 ITFOT II 

irf% Hs# srfari#! Hsf^q^msrqsp- 

qjTO «i%cT I q cr5iRrmq«T !?"q i arq ?q- 

5 #i¥rq?i^ mi ?r% qqomr»%??n?q#ar 

?q¥nc%!?¥wm H arar cmr dk a fq r q^q 

'a a'^qqqaVa i a si^s^aw 

fes^TcTT I aa^ fiwr'atfnqraTqrqaqTaa (c, 125 a) satataf^T- 
aratcfcj 1 >Tq§ awiwiw^tsi m sRfHawqr afa » 

[ alsr ]’ 

^ars^rwra: 1 (yvs?) 

^s| jratMr^ iw?m: n 

?te«i-wa: ?aaaaa a a i feawqR¥ir^< sn > a ^ mm srw 

c , , Cs . va . . ,. . -o c ■•<> ■ 

TO^JW srataarqiifi^ mil aie: 11 

C\ '"O c ■ c 

aa fqT^JTFiTr^irftrt'^ 
sspapa^ciap^r^® a^aTalaraaferfir: 1 
a i^T^ara acaraf sanw 1 aar araaaiaaa a anararsaa^ 1 
srarsaaEr ag i qa ar^a r a^t^aaiatas^a ifa aaiai awraafa qtsaaa- 
ayaqiaaaia a^^raa^aaraafa aa"aaTf 5 aaaa^aT aia t aar 

afaaiT aanaa a ^ sf a fa -aa ’ aaHa: i afaa n^a a w afa sreftfa# 
aafafa aaa ^rarcfHa: \ Scftataf” aiaaa# afa aalRna *pnfafa ^ i 
%a aaterar ara 1 stalarr faaalfafas^q i aa saftiasraM aaa 
aalarr f aaaVfaca ^^arai fdafear ai jaWfeaifir araa- 
aatar aa'tfa ara^ i sjaTar %r aarrataar gataia^a aaiaaaata#a 1 
awicgataiacTFat arraw: aaaa: sraHafa^ a fesaif i 


[J.B.O.R.S. 


nc ] 





fefe TTisif^T: I («vs^) 

(c. 125b) ^sr^ruftrfe^: I 

t iETf? fr^'Oc’TW 

^on w« - q^irfcT gpsrm: suffer ifci ’5#??J5Rrr 5 t f^s=g^?rq?rfwrH srjh ( 
l 3?wraTatf?lf%srfHl%: I 

iT?^M s|i i 

U qf? SIcqOTTcqrf^ ^«tf 3 =gcSRfH?R?RT 

c^t^4-<il<fo^'^KiiklcqTmfi T STSTSStT H I 

gcqW I H 5 %T I ?qfEIfq fcf: sratfcT: I SRT n ?ra' I^OT ( I ) a gftq qd 
?csTqT loER^R^qr I sRftqw 1% I qq sr?q«m 

sff$% I ?q^rtqf?qHwfq SRqrftfir %cT I ? 5 W«i(fqrrT ?ri| 

qcjf# q^qfSRftqt (() sfirfriq in ?q?n=l?qsrfeq?r: i cr?q q^ 

^frqfnqqq^i cr^rrfq fSErnr ^ stcfH^qqq ilwi cr^qf fsj:( 
sRfrtaq’sanr SRftt^qalfe^fefeqrfq. q?! 'q q?W^ qcq% aqr q 
TOcTt, sRftfatq fsqr qqr q%cr i q^nfgqqqrq^ sRftq% q fisscu 
qi^q qrqfqfq^ I qqf qq^®q?«nq I arfq q > (c. 126a) 

qiiq ^ ^ri^* (0 

qf^ q?q scq^iqr %r qqrqjq ^sfqqr (<) q1i ^q%q 
a^qqi qqt q^ qsrqq fe^ - qqt qf^: q; qqqqiqrqrqqH»l^ : > qq 
qqrqq 'qq qiqqfqq: qfqqrfq qqtqqrq (i) qqqqtqq^^ ( q q 
sjqrqqrf^ qqqq: qfqqiqq 1 jrflwrqqTqt qsqq qqrt qqrt^* qfq 
qfq qt fqqR ?% %q I %qqq?qqT qrq t qr ^qr^rfeTT 1 q. afq 
fqqHRtqwr^ > qq q qq T q^ ' i^ ' c) qraq 1 srqqrqrq i T o^q^ft rfq 
%q I qjW sqqfK: I swrq ^ I aqr^r afqqq qqqqqi i sra^qq^ 

qqtT'®!C 5 s^qqq^iqqTqfq?qq?% 5 qqq!smq»qq^ 23a 

q » qqrqFT q«qqiqTqrqfq% 5 riq I ^[sgqqqr q qK=^q q ScfrtHT^q t 


*fq^-fw^-q q>3;-pq qq^l ite-fqvT-ftq^(==inTqt 

T: i)— ^ qte q rq Tvq^ to: I 
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(c. 126b) i CRT mww w 1 srfq =g 

Trirm 

wta ^|®-q5=5T^ 5r: I 

f| 'TO*R spsf I qw: II 

■aTJT^RTTcJrflf!: w s^r^^^rs^isjsrwfcr: 11 (yvs^) 

sm#r f| sf^qiwm ’tm^smm: st^riri 11 
|%q^qr ^gf s^fe; | 

srora ff RJRT?^ HWIcS^liRIH cRRT IRhSTHR)- 
qrrt: SRiRT'"^ 11 

?i ^ sr^rw^'T: ii (y^sw) 



[J.B.O.R.S. 



Xto I t.M.o.K.s. 

ffw Tf: I 

^F%?iT ^TO5PF?!Tf sr^ra: 1! (y^^) 

VlTO ii a^TOT ^ \ Jrftsjj ?^5TO?OTfSfW 

a'|acr4^?T(%-' I 

fR iRSmSIT ^^%F5fT § STOW j WfTO- 

ngwfHfr I cTST^ I 

^TfT^ i| '<?R?jrT 5T cFir ??^r i 

m II (y^o) 

s f S TO? i ^q % sTO5Tm ! wjwrrwT 1 an ro wRft 

?r qw%: 5TO5T; I STOW ) WRf'i'n STO5T(^)!^ stow 

5WR?r STO5W I ^ WTO5TO CTlrPr WRWt ^r sro?^- 

5TO5TWI^ I 

5TSfT 5|#73ltf I 

s^T^rr: (c. 127 b) I (y<i?) 

?rt|® 5i#rat: «iw>?Trw«rwi«T <twr arowrow^fR: 1 

#Taa:jftRf| i srliwmsR^ aH?cTO ^Rwsfr: HtPr w 

5TO5T t^r STORH 5WW I cWWTOfS^^alRHw^^ 

wr^rd ^ aww iw5 a^roN i 

?T #r^?t: | 

4 5n=5w=aR^ ^q: 11 (ycR) 

ai? laaqfemiw qja fe f%' fJT5w> w » ?rww wMi 
f-T5'4l% I wtirfe feRlw 1 % "ta I %fw -fAmm » w 
srwTORat ftsfir? ?wf%f?n ?tia qaawi imifwR 'a’^STiferi 
w sfcftwi cwfa sarafrt: sRal^w^Rwi 

W ?W)?TlWTWt fawr: I WW^ f^WW » ^ ^W W T Ta T- 

N!) C\ ' N ' , 'O ■' ■ ■ 

1% few: I 5T^ 5rfWHW[% ?% few: I cTW- 

feWRaTOHWTWfe fewt H 

I 

I: (c. 128 a) II (y<i^) 




? 
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[ ?x? 


H ^ dkrsssrfe i 

^ l?rsT% ^ t 3Ft?rrf<r ?H°fcr- 

'Sf 

I 3!^ #5# 5FTOT I gfPrraH^wr- 

ffTH I isRT f^fg'gsEjr^T-fa'^rsfiM cRTfra^sarm !THgrf%5!rai^^?^ ^- 
5?#^ sirfto ffir snw srf?mfeR i ?Erttg » q^- 

*iraraf^ n I sTTf^i ?r^?w: sRik# i srCHs- 

iTicr I ^ I ciwi«i ^ i 

!iP| Scfta' q^ ?1:sitfsr?jsmt^: sRftci: ?TrE(ff?^OTt«ff ff st?fhT: i 

cIct: *rraTg^ af^fcT sRf|jm I ?i^M 

fPT ?graf^f?rT t ffijRrtw- 

f I 3T?w<%?Rnrfeflftr ?r?r«it%'^f??- 

I I n I 

ar^tq- ^ %?rTqrg’aiNit^'^ i 
fferfr strit %rr^K^=iitfePT i“ 
cTshh; I (c. 128b) q^tf ^jtrt i 
3P% SJRIft si^ 1 

^ , •> 'O ”> 

RTtR^ftcRTT STRIT Sf^lwrf'T ^TM I 

1 q^FJERT f ^ ( erSTTHfcRTT- 

’Sf fR|5fj(ciKqi{v|%%(w. ffif 

i sisTiftr iw r i{Tq»‘^iTq^^ ?iTfeT ^rraFrri rtI ^ 

fk, 

Jispcq^i ®ra-(:) I 
^rq?|: ^2fr^5Tt (s)^w: 

l SFm^R^ StcftJWM 


s qq rg grRi ^ I ^pfrt7 ^ wnfir- 

SlOTfett H?T =Er ?PT: srai^TOFfl' HFq>5«rRfl' gi^sFiqr ft: J sw^ms# 

5a«r^r<''f(Frai%<in « 




] 




[J.B.O.B..S. 


a ' CT^ < f| I 

^jrcTTJTaFf ^ST 1 

| 5 Sifcrd % 

^f^;qqrf5#f t f| ^ ^ 

Mt spq qjqsRfHfi: i cfR » ’rff s 

3 Tg 5 ^ R ^ I (y<;'^) 

I ;dldc^WRTg^ ’5 g fer 1 =gwm 

iFn^ETt^ nm crfqq^fqfq (c. 129a) 1 i aw- 
fe5nft?TJff 'fw ff^^?T?tT I 3 r% t|qR(mf?trT qWfqqr: i 

5 rqBw?Tgra I cfoft afgqrft ^ g f^iNN r 1 

ciRtira^ I srt: « 

gn?R^f^Rf 4 ^ra^THt I 

q>f?ar( 5 )q^ qqrot' sriwri^ ?rt siwfi'^q srfrrw ifcT ^- 
OTt ^ ?!n^ > g;3#«rT»m ’ ^ i gq^ ^q a[cft% i srqmm- 

wi s rH^h I arar ^ ?1?r fr ?qt?T 1 m ^3^ 

'q’^q^sqTOTtq g snam^: 1 H«nr wcr gi^rTaranr sgq: i 

sqjmqrw wmm \ 3F?n^srra73=qra1' ^ ?f?r a#T: i cOT 

ar ?qT^ « ^ ifw # 5 n 55 q^- 

qTf?[#!?qaqra > arar a raww^i » 

fra» 3 rqqa»j i« 

f^s iT i?TTfi (y.^^) 

w p^q(^<ssqfq^Fiiy«qf^qiB-J^ 1 crt %?qT: gar^qstq ?% 
m f qq tnqii^^iMHl q ?q!TO^TqfHE 5 H cRilq J 
wfT 5 i^?eT q^^^Kv ■ ^R|^l^d ; II 

(c. 129b) qi% }%qqq^WcRwntq 
n iP 4 if 6 i« 5 % 1 u arq fqwwr# 

aro q j T gm T ff > sntqj t?«r 4 «mfcRs^ ' 

gro: 4 JT^T 5 tT"q?a(w> 1 II 


sift Hf|c«f5r: ftjJiTcmft ^i55*ira ftssH 

ftfer 1 fti3=^ u 

^ an?#?! sm ’isj ftiftra Mg «rdft 
sgMg u 

sguR':^ ggjjrN ^W; I (^6c) 

gst?g 5im?iTgracgFcr?g?ra?P u 

TOWHI W^^PJ I I 

^ I 

% gT(s)5wr '4t: i 

g ?Tr "g wst i 

ggr ggranr ^ftrfgggwt g|«r ggpcSTT 
M I gr g gNirrip?! aw: i gig wttgftwrw « wiw|^w?wT<im i gwatr 
w* ^gwrwwgM i gstw^wwaggigf^axgra^^ i awartw 
gtgwf<n3gT>|WT. ww> ^wfftwiFOTwft w aroft fwwj (c. 150a) 

rga? ggas g^ftt w^ g w iigg w aw: wsgf: fMwr ^fw glMftwfw: 1 

wg<gifgwi ww: i 

sa 

!jsit 7 fs[^=w isM ^ftg=wl 1 ^qi: 1 

^rsawFig^ftr sgggiWTgfgssgsratfwg wiwi 
w f| fgftsvwftftsiw sMi 5Rg I MwM Mtftftfw ?rt « srwi? 1 

gsw^ ftsj^ww I 

sFwgrft yqivi^"g'OTljft<^f wf^^ftawftwri 

■nU- 

a?ft w I 

WTWT®nwft w i?g fg«i#giwgwgftgMTftw^ 1 w ^ 

?WTW>!Rg ?% appwra 1 

n 


t qft g 


] 




Ij.b.o.r.s. 


!T WPf f%=5^ I H g 1%aiT: TO: 

g?f^ =^^T#ri^^5?7fwdw i 
q- ^^5w?i3#=Ff {%?i«rwsr:a^^: i (y<?,R) 

^rsatfeff^TT I aRT f| \ 

^ ^ (c. 130b) ?r f^sf^ 1 

f|^ij5n':?FW ife: ^Eisarf ('iV<) 

I SFTTflTO; Wt^ I H5T: 

TORR^ ^srRf sraw 1 n iRfesrTRHT ^ » m ^rmt 
fTOW: I ?RRit I cfSTT % « 

^giW?f%w?r I (y'='.^) 

gFT ^q^imrfeaf 1 

»n5TO> f| fa(TOT: aroaTtrffPFRT wteraR- 

^rorrafRSR ( 1 ) cTRRJT# iTTTOt VJTf%- 

ftRr 1 3RT H FTEffcnsnR^ ^ f^waqfr^af^ ?«?6 st- 

arfrorfa^^ 1 5i«n I 

?rrf arlf^ afr5T^% 1 

SR (— ) 

TWRajsr ^arrRw^ra^ ^ ^?*rt 11 

?R?r#^=^ ^cT^ ^TTWTT5I%: 1 
WR%s^r^ ^^§55r 1 
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I ?'«fH 


srfiiwmR i *i sfcErsHTrspn 

gi^WilTpr {c. 131a) I 55 :e<WTEn' 
fefma; \ cfRfTRf^ > m sfreftfe f 

^ g TOT? ffeRTT?: S ^ 5 TO“«rT?T%fe?r ?^?W% i 

srai^l 

m: 

5 rf^f?®l% f| iTOTTOSOT?: I TT I?? § f?ft?TTT- 

a^; 1 sm ?»R^^^i?#rR®Praf 5 TOff: I f?f?®?r ?rff ?#i qTTctR^^w 
fr^rf? TRM?TH « 3T$r ^ w? ? swm > ^TOT?5H'3if«rerff ?r«f towj i 
w ^ts^TRTOrsRmr??: 1 
TT ir^Hq«*.W: f% ?>rq?tTO 1 


W ???? f^^?YR* T T^ ? I 5 rt| [ ? «to] ^- 

'fTOTO^?’TO 5 Wt^ ?»Fra ?YrR \ 3 IT«TO>?feT ^RH: ( 

( — ) “STF ^T^TOTO^ f t I fW TTWRiroif r 

?TTO^ I 

cIWT (Heo) 

cmT% I 

g-^ff f^'rr: I 

fl Jaf^Rriror: ^*<Wv^( c nqr?^R~iR 1 ?R^j fRT ? TrRTOT ( 

=?^?lf?ftraT?Tf? WRRSTRt? ’?^?ri%f?lR^? (c. 151b) 
atcTORfR ? 5 ?: I m Irf? TORpTR^^SWl- 

jRTtcft? ?!t fsndsr: I 

f f. mf^Tf^t 

^^vRtftT '<r»T » ar RHR i ' SRfWRTWtRiSWm: I 

fETOt sf § awr I asjTf?! 


grr5cPiirr?4W?:: 


■[j.B.O.il.S, 


ml 

?qgOT?^ iT?^r II 

ippSTSf- 24 a 

src^y^Mr sft sicJT?!craT 5f>r«r mfer: s ?r«nff s n 

wiai-4w?rt ?r?®[T; fcr: ^ ad^- 

( rrm ff 11 

%^3frTOl''TTfr2rf? ^qsT5r¥rRRT^ i (ho^) 

JR^T^T '4t: wi ii 

sirai^Tfjr cm ?nf«icJtm^'w«scfT i %?r ^rai^srciTT fe=5#??! 1 

ar arr^ I 

w'niif?n%^ sic^dwTr 1 

st^Ym m: %!T ^ I 

ciFjd«j wnd si^?iif?T 1 cftfa ^ 1 ?? 

SciRPrapf I cmrfl I 


^ WW fTTfe cfw^ W- II (H®V) 

ST (c. i 3 za) ^ 

^ sCTf^mR 1 f| 1 

ff ^ mwcj^ ^ 5 Vjg:qt T iv| ; I q ^T CTrt>iri%®mt4: acw^a^samr 
?R5?5^ acJraMr fafifqa^ etj T q i^ r 1 m ^qrfeistfK 

qcWEsafq ?qTd ) wsaa n q r d^~q^ 1 qiqiT?mnqT'q?cmqif| 

f%¥5f|«uwiiq ( #ql5icrt fqJiT Jnsfi ^rqqfjrilr ^ « qi# 

^ acqfq^Hmms^ I q% ^ q dqtgn q ^FqrTq 1 ^•qq- 

l^rawisw-ilq ^ q qq qtm^^RcTcfdm^: I q;q cri| 

qppqm aqT[? ct^t] srad# rqcqTqm5pnqqqm adHIr: 1 ^qr^q 
cd^ qpq q i^qwfidq i* arqqciqnfq CTTai(iCTq>q : i q smpr- 
*acqfqqT» q < =« F« ftq»r d q q»q?qHq ^ > q^i gdf ^*4^iii^Tqq» = a F f qT- 
qi%. fjnsfivyqJiq ’CTfWq % qq ^aqfqqqt: 1 qq: q ijqiqlqfq 



irakFrPr (c. 132b) ftc^rar 1 
zrf? ?rf 5 r'ii?rR# 1 

C\ 

aral^if cf?Jr 5 |^?r 5 iT ersjF^fcqsr i 3 Wc<im ^«mf?cr finrorr WRcft 
fW ?WR H ^ I S'S^ fJT# 1 

SFJWlfft ?rWl^RJTTt I ^rff^cTETf ^ I 

w wfer(5r)T st#?ar ?fa '»iTf^ra?*ref «TfgTS3m^ar4 : 1 Spfr a?T aifei 

q?sfT| I ?gTPf ’fTam acft 5 ?^ SOTwr^^fa a?nr#Tf^ 

(0 1 f^naW? scfttfenftaffftTa 1 w- 

a^a^aHa ^ i ??Fft%a a#rra i af^ «(s#aafa?iatfTawjt t a a1| 
srarai^a^ i a araan^afa a?a ^safferaar a^a^arapiq 1 fatarr- 
a^arra a^iafa a. faaaraf^ aaiararaiai aif ( — ) 
aa ?5iaftrja ¥awraT< srara i saaf^ia i a. aar- 

atai^ i afaRaalaa^aRW^amia arfar a aataa arfair Faa- 
&afa;®aTi a^i aaraTarai^i srisit asaamrasmaa^ ffa 
ataw^Ema^f% I aaTara^faCTrai ffa %a i wfaar#T^aai- 
ayataaata (c. 133a) %;t a^iai^^aiafaiai f faa fTa a afiaaa i 
araa^fTsm^ara i aa: i aaifa ads>^wsfaa?aT^svOTaar^^ 

«k ■ . v» ■ 

ffa a a n a F aE ^ \ af m aa a 'ta *r a saafatfa Wa^ 1 

d w i^-a< 4 r ^at<i ) i> a i awgga Fa aratafaiara ataffeifai 

f w. 

aw aaarsmaasaa fisa^ aa«a^aa 1 aa: » 

a aTaiTafi#aTai 5 aa? 5 r^ aa: « 

sr^w# ar afafainaat: aa^ii (hoh) 
^aas^araarfaaaaf fesaftfe^ ( ano a® ) 
aaaia i a a rafaarfa ipwfer %aa: sjfaaiaaia aww»t 1 


I 


:: 





f “qr snf^r ^ 4 i^?srfcrfirR? s s 

1 arar g^aHFT^gpcqt: (») 

(l) « 

^ ir^fiTirfe wTfr^^ %^: I 

Ilf? cr?T q? i ?r 

%: I ^ ?f'arT”::fi'^Tfe#Tfs ^ i 

gpTfcf ?ir5^if fTRcfttlr (c. 133b) 
? ^I'srrfeCTsflfa ^ ^ f^<!<TO: i 
3m uf? 5TW IT «Tf?T=ftir ^ 1 w^rtfi cr- 

5?^ I iTSTT% w?!' finm sn^: ( 

cr?iim 5 i;i <T«nf^ 1 

^51^ ^ 4 5T I 

II ('\ovs) 

srmlwfH? irf? liimPr %TJT^^ 5 *tm infer stimfiTRm^ ^35 « 
f| ni%?fef fei?% I ? *? ?r«rT cTT^ niw TT 5 %?IT Ift^ * 
srmtjp^ !e?Tf?T%??T ?«Rrm% i ^ ?t #(5^1 crcR 3 r w 
3 n^: ^<1 nin ft?nif 

mRT I srlHirrasiT iT%s u 

srfe 5 Prra^ iTFnT^=^i^^ 


imr 


ffe 1 


^«n r ?(«rtff (---) 

wfsra^si^Tra^ii ( 1 ) 

?if| ijs ^ 11 (^o'\) 

3 r^^*?if ^sRTid^or l?mtim#m %?ir?*Rm Ifemrtj i am 
fpirkiTOrira^TStin I srmin ?T?%? ^?iTfefH ?m 

(c. 134 a) (r^t ^) q;^ rj^ I 

ST 1 5 ?^^ ^ %jf II (k?o) 


,fOL. XXL I»T.Xl].: 




I 


sm I fsp ^¥r3^fm^ fipfgrr » 

Jife I I ipw ^ Hteror: t 

cfsiT ^ srfOTrfef 1 3m (i) cRTf^r sr i 

m«k i ^:i snmmm: i 

?p% 5 m i sftem 

!En^ I 55!atfm: i sm^ 

q^psm ?n%55f ?n%armt srm g ^T p ^nT% ^ wri^i cmr- 


- - n* 

1^1 

ifT?rF^Wll?T^t 5 #rr^ =^r wfe: I 

SST ?rtf^ %JT ?F?ITC?SF^ II (^??) 

?TRrf IfR^^ 

5 rf? ?rmm ^ ^nassr: i cmif^r^Wafsira i 24b 

^iTt^ 5 Rri 5 ifRRrt^ i ^ iiiwf 

as^mt liT^aFST^ralf 1 

<3^1 «r^: %T 1 («^n) 

(c. i34b)^4^m? wtfm a jtIrIot ft'm 

ifa a^^r^om mita' 1 iia: i 

‘ 1 
^siq: 1 ^) 

!if? ff^: nfoft^rraat tmr af«%Tmmm 

fwi# 3 iTd n *r?T f a?# cw at ^ii?*r- 

^OTsrrat a^tanitratm am ftsswr ^rnffteTfit^ apOniq i 
a(| smTO^ armam^T ^a afmr TOTfa 11 sm 

af?ri|a: afaafsm ila faaaTmRasmr^: 1 

/ ■ ; I. I ^ ^ 

ifRWRa ? 5 Rnl f^RaT ?3 r i 



[j.B.O.ll.S. 


tko 1 




cff % ?T srg: 1 

I (h?^) 

aqr ^ 5Jmr i am « 


a3?imi «rt; j 

fj ??f5rf|?rr8iff% ^ f^: i 

^ ^ ^ r ^ «*■ ♦ 

am fmw mtra: w t smis»TOirR’TOTs«r; JSvpquRT \ 

1 3wf^^ ?i^ ?RRrt 3TIW31 5Tmk%^ I smf- 

cRmmiqir^Tlk i amri^ffr^wr: 

ftrsw 1 Hcfts%ammT?rraR^> sr^mrw i i 

?fH^r iJTSsar: i i 

^T^rlTi^^lWT (t) »lf ^ HTsfel I 

(c- 155a) 11 

BRftctrfdyi^'mRt HffiRRjmmteH: » asl^- 

I m ^mrrapt ^ 

5»wt ^ I MT §Ff !5rs#?T mTETR?^ wfferm » ?T«rr 'sr ^Nrd h 

) fferRuT# if ?if?rf|5f 

fra: tfE^rf^ sramf^RM i i^rararai# 

% straff ®cfira«ff fs?<ararat?5raS^ ®iraifTOn6[ffr fmt4 

?ri%!T mra; 1 3r«r ?r sErmjfm^ fmr ?r% ferai- 

I amrft' mrfji 5if«ifr#fr ^ 
«Fra% {»)fimT: B E ^ur Nanft fronrai^ 

sraKi%» 

frara^pff I *ra: i 





fcr: 1 Q\U) 

T sfw 5Tftfd%T| ?nam«iHmsrar- 
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[ 


^ f^TEft *Tn#cTTB' 3 '?rK: I BRTM 

f% i^fTTof I 

w??TrsTkfe^% in^" I 

iri? f Jf y !TT g r g r ? i ^y : )grF^tf > $>^w^ ^ 

faPOT- I g rwwtdr*<d< ^ T fesfk i 

n fcra 1%wr- 

fHT 5 r 3 »^KTw: I grif. 3 TT ^ ? f? ?fT ? 

arfer (i) act qq a^gy^fawaraiqf^q^- 
?inH 1 frgflwwqfq q awm (i) ^pqq^vi fq aT q^Rg f v^ g a^^qq- 
sqfa^qrRfqqriqqn^qfe a gq i aiar qfqawgq EBTta^l sjqFsqtl 
^l^l: 5 rT?ft?T 5 rraTqt^fr qn^r^r i 

qpTT®*qraqPfaTa qnTaareqrfq i qa: i qqjfact affgardta- 
fqi TRtqqrq (c. 136a) ga-<Bqrar«Taraq q%a qafaar faj qsa q - 
r m i Hd n g t (^qqaT %a%qqr4a : ( 1 ) ( : ) a qq crqrfq aa^cr 
Tqgqq: 1 aa qq f^arfgarqtqqi^^ f^qraqfqatqfT 1 amar- 
iaoroaq^ IqaTafqrar 1 q r aa r qKa qT qr qf<q(gqaaTf%1a a 1 

qfq I ^aqfqftragq qiKaaT #sq% cRT I 

aiqf^aF^sn 1 

g^ Feq q r qr ff ad)qxi 4 a>a< ' aT*qaq^ qfir ar q'i<«w«RqwT- 
^anaiqarqFma i agarq^^qTqig^faEq^qTarfqF ^ 
alqqi 

qalfd^ww f| aadrdiMcqqaiqi^q ||: I tFai |fnqTO|§«Pgan[g 
qqq f gqt a%a i d*aic^ 5 ql^iH*hK«ii)q>aT faurafala gaqfqaw- 
5 iqciWT% a ftifqqq > 


* ^sr^.fiq ^ fq ^-a^-a I qtq-a s^-q fa-sif^-t t (= 5 # 

^Waaara ff arq awf a^ 1)— ffa ateararai^ ais: 1 


1 




[J.B.O.R.S. 


?rasBr^ IPT?ff?r?JT 4(^(ii(¥qi('rq%f^ g|o#^ \ 

?r?tn^i »rfr:5si^ f^wwitsr ?r ctstr sn^rofeti 

(c. 136b) yrq feTP = n^g^ ff acmsqt ?t =sr s^fefFJFJTT^rfe- 

vm § IFRT fJISWFafTTfSPI^'lT ¥W^ 'afT? 53 RT if 

«8yi*R<>q: ?3TOr I 

sa 

s f^TO ' ^ ^mwtTi^awtsifRT ifisf^if ?% ! 

im: i feiFf^jwni^fiT 1 

3i?JT ^r?JTJT#fRin5f5T?^ II (HR^) 

5T % Hw fewT^TirfcTTfer f ii?r: I \ 

f ffT sffcnrrfer i 

■» r- <"> .. » 

I 1 

»rl^ a[#r 1 ?r«fT iRtfr » 

ifw»f*f»?n$ti«r4nl%1s ?wRf; \ ^ =ir im: fen^w grofTT- 

r?mt^l w m ^ Pf^^ia > 

^tjiTf^ ?r w ^<?:RRciffir^w?r: 11’ 

irff f^iTOH 11 HfirF*f«iT»*rraiftnTa i 

(«) 

tf^TWf ff fw#sr: ipTRfiR%wr 1 

?lc?F^^Pr cR^TT^fl' #sr II 

[ ^ I 

^?w; ^ffr: ^wT?f im^Mi y 

’ sfe-^^g^^^jTfjni;i 'n^-% s|-^-?5^^»i;-^ 1 %-fcRw 

^-55^^ I #-fr fJi!^ s^l ^-7 II 


2ja 
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(c. 137 a) 3#i I liH^r 

fw I »m \ f% 

ff 5if*f5Ttr2Rimf?fw I ars? f?t#!r: i ?m 

JPWsrfNw 5ff«bmiT'irr*rfa f«n I “WfSfrrdI 

irfe ( I ) few: q f^: <7?^ ^ ty%gfg wem 1 ” f?«5cr 

fr fspOT: 1 an? q^’^TfcqfrWR ?r fcr: 1 imrsit ?f ffcr 

I !?tg ^IWTnTC- 

siTOT arat ^s^t^anRjsT snTnonTraTW \ ^fginar^wwiT 

?T^ !fw I ansrrf? 5mcr^ ( — ) 

^ srffmf? f??qnf i- cai5=? T?: > 

I irat {“) 

^ JTiir^rRr 5 mra[ir«ir 1 

*!iT5? ff tr^n? i 

aRTt 

Jiff 5 T II 

?n5i?T: ?rarfs^r%inH 1 'cn^ % 

(c. 137b) ) sn ^ r #?) ': ?n"??'?¥?rc?T’iTmTf?fiT arrotf? ? ’ifTf?: > 
fgiffRCT t g s ^ n vt i ^iq < snaft# % ?far ??ar: i 

H??Pfcf ) ?cT: 

•o , ■ 

WcTT^TT ?r 5 rMW% I ("•^'S) 

^r^sTfF^j-srr 11 

freniOT % qig a R CTit i ^a rarr ft: f ?n«HTf ’m?- 

tfe arPm fF?: i 

gtscfr ^ g# i ) 

*®Rf il^: TOt 
t?m% — ^1% |. 3^3% I 




1 




[J.B.O.R.S. 


ffe: « I 

STTf JTURri^Oq; I 

%crat ff ^rtf|f% fg^TR crfTOFPTR: I ?n%5RT ^ Rf^cIT R^T- 
m f%Rnf^Ff?rRRfRT i sraTRFmR ip ^ #TORRg: 

R[ft^ I STfimr ■M4-^'tis^!TO3?T: I 

I '^’TFT |’tfOTi?>TRTf?f?S«l?5I Rf|felRT®5fn^5ITM3 

f%W(%WiT: l (c. 138 a) III? g lit'OTlfJRT ?n 1 % 
wrfiTT H I 3WT «t f<T ^ mtss^ fFwr i 

I II 

it?T Rwrw3T^ ’ritwr 1 
iiM^*iffl<siigc’4 ^rr^itF^^^FcRr: 11 

jrff Rftcf wm>?Fr«rf>T# 5 CT: I 3 T 5 n«iW'fJTftr fra smrwt 



11 3 im 


t?rt sRfrWr: i 
i 3 rrafft^JRft«raT 11 
!T frra 3 [>£ik«iffe fi'sMsrffr'T^^tfj; 1 
3 raf%#!^r ( : ) 11 

nffraffr 1 

fTraRTf^^R^sd^: II 

arai^^r arft fn%?^ nra^ g t .%g ; ?i<Tra‘ »Ti%r 

R » fra qar ^WfW^rfel- 

^fm«raRtrag I srat f6^s«ffsra«jT JTtRsra iRg6aT4 ? fR ? frai ra#ri%: i 
ST fSlftfcT ffT>«jf5t%: 1 si ^tWST ^OTira ^ I ?! 

55}swsw?^ fiwiffaras^ara^ I (c. 138 b) sra: 

< 1 % f§:^sci^ sirawTfsraT ?rarara f fra fprar^ra^^C^jfsra 

sf fsrarara'^itiK: i i r ^ T ssTs i aMT ^ ' rag si q ^fflTTferaT ^ !^rat: i frar 
sfMsrat ^si i si ?iisr i sra: ii 

?FiR%r5T%p[M 5rt% I 
W^Jir^rf^^rfif^ffSTf ll (^^o) 
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^ j^iRTfidlr H f^RiRT i 

3T5gf'"i?5T?OT^ ilT^'ERlST»rl%5^W*TfTrrr^: I 'TfT^fr5?R!criT?| 
u>if)5gTT: f%f5Ht^cm?rnirar3 1 w Mfficm 

1 iTf^TcW^ m nf^W f 5 f qcra I ff 

?fer 5 \ crT^ jt ^f%cwa > ira: i 

ff^r JTTir?i5fTfra'f 

^sfrrf^: jt u 

!T r^m: ST: ST® ?Tnfte t aiTFn^q Mstr 

JTf? TJ^'iri^TTTJTfBr Tril 5T ffrT ?I f^THS^Traq I 

!E# ^4|JTt I 

=^tTiat TTTiraT ^ ^rsi?f?R TTl%i I 
( — )«r!iRnc 3 r^: u 


5 T 5 r 

>D 


?TT^^:?T^T?r#f7 TTT^ 

TTf^ri 

StfffT^ W^TRI 
HTfS f?T: (l) ^cl n 

r^ ,..<^ A jTL ■.it^ 

#Tr ^rf^afcsfirflr Scft%:i srfcfW SH>ffr^f^TTf^?Rrsr- 

sHh: 1 ?^¥rR»TcTgiHgT'd’T‘^*n#»T srft#: i 

5rf^Tiv>ir?T^T%%w ®TTBt ^w^rfir i 

fer f^vcroj# ii 




H!? 5 Tf%iFcfl«T 5 Twrfcn vrr^ t?w; 
5TfiRr^ ttIh srsni 
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r; q;R?r?=^T^: ! 

?rrmft?TWT# srm: ^swf^it 

^ % ^ H^t ,^^; ^c> ,t *^ i 4«^»c^^w^ I ^ ?rlw 

w I srnRT: 5Wf3^: I cr«n1| I 
^^npgrr ^twffr i 5pra% \ ^ 5rS^#3?r: ^sTf^p'^sirg i 

^RFpftf'r fRT ;3’<T^nT¥nf»F!T: cPFT 5IT 1% SJOFR?!^: 1 H |^«tT ?T^: ! 

t % ?T?WT: I ‘I?r#cIT?t cr«TT ?5!!TSI??3i*T: I STSijgt 

5T f%fs=Eraf?Tr ^g*}»Ii - » ~ fiT T aT<a^ T \ 

I ^ ^ SPRTrftfH ?r«?T mtST. I ®raT 

•& <s 

sra>T I?!?? i:?^T#si^ ?#T5ir 3T5 rt:i 3H6R§'wi%OTi=f’y'<''«w#H^- 

T^iwijRtidirM^iPr I qgv?ri| qt- a pr q^ - ^ - R ?rwTl% 

^ <n?Rft’WT3=^ 5t?riq®Tfw (l) rnsf (c. 140 a) 

ff^: fowl'd I'HVK: I ^T I f%#srrw^T|WT ?rs#?T 

!3r?ra^ I 3CT(?i)5^5r 1 jrari 

'|5^ f%in?T ^1: w i 

*rff gtT sif |^ff%;'5n-^ ytdrffw^ 

qT?!T® =;n#w afHvira!TT?f5??ympr‘ qc^p^i^iq^vart fnrw srfirsntg; « 
!=rff f srfwwa# i dsqrwrcPRT: i 

tjcf srf^rmrf^ ?% i g s- dkT f fe iqg^ sri%¥fT%?| i flfl- 

I 3T#FBrt?*R??f|t5^ 5r%^ ra ' dra \ cp#7?rm^ srfcr'wfe 
'^5*Enwf^pri%¥rra# ?Rft fs5r*f?nTOR i 

»Tf^ ( rf STcHWH: ^ nf5fa I 3I«?1iTf!7T{*T ?rf| 5ifcT- 

md \ Hsnfr ^ R r d*iiWdfe«r>r Tflr w ^ i am 
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cratqW^^^ * 

SJSJ JRT ^wr% ’Sin'5IFfftss!%r?^5Jl: (c. 140b) I 

g'^'T ^ ^ W 3 =^ ^wfer ’rat ifTtcr 1 

srqWfR^^tcff 4 ra«^^ ' 

m H^>s^W^ra^> ^TTHTra^'r ^wraro’trt- 
s ^HT’JR^fqrra^'t JTRvraw I ?i 3 nf^?’Ti^’rarra 5 OT 
T^-m^ , mx^ ^ (0 ?ratiwrf 5 fW?r H?n 

'SfWrFT \ 

v» c\ 

|feTrat?TI%c^’T 4 t'ra’C^^ 1 

1(5 ?T(5#f ^sg^rj%??rRfcr swfrw^ sra^ « ^rar ^ 

fH: mvmmu ’raittt^ ^ 
= 5 n^ 5 rraMi ?»R«n^’raT«?WH^^ 

^ wrt^wrtf'J < 3 mM««WTc- 

g5^ a5ft( ?( iss^^crarftfra: < sra «wi ^ra^ra crar 
?*rnf*r crafr^Tn' ira; ^ra: ^ ?1h W^% ’ratwreer- 

H>nra if!t ^ ’^’ 

m^OTwW^?’^raj 

3W( ) 

f5[^r=!tFra^^^R 1 

TO3|fe5r?^5cr|3g5jfe: ireRl ii (k^'^) 
f5,OTraT^rs^^ fl (c. X4ia) ’raw fw’irraTH^^* 
fejrawww « ?raT ^ ^ » 

sm i>, jfww twj iwwn" 

5;|trcTf*ra ^mxx^ ’W sra^"'t 4 i«iS 

3*tT <ra»nw^ f’raqifW ffe siwa?!t i 





WT”3tSIcftcf JTWI 

??r^ STtf^ I SraTwat I SRftaHti 

gRr: » 3T«rt?fn ^wjh (i) 5ff{i) 5rdT®?faf^«fn:-*fT- 

^frr (c. 141b) ^ i 1 

IR1TO?Ic?^?^!f 5nckl#Tr I !t3IH*^5T^ WTSfWSTT? 1^ I |t- 

'§?![ 1 3nc»R: #ffT«ffi3>r^ nrawr «rat?rftrrcr 

silfsm ^i;: I aa »? 5 r^ I 


f?T: \ ^r vr^Tftr far; 


m ssrf 5 Rr 5 K<TOT ?rgwf*rfa !i?«r'®*rifTSRra»T: (c, 
scr^i^^RTW'T irf? cTsnf^ (i) 

3TW ff II 
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Leading Asticles 

MUNDA TONGUES FINNO-UGRIAN 


By W. F. m Hevesy 

In my previous paper (B, & O. R. S. Journal, No. XX, Bts. III- 
IV) I have demonstrated that no parentage whatever is proved 
between the Munda languages and those of Further East, viz., those 
of the Mon -Khmer family. The question /then arises: Where do the 
Munda languages belong? In my opinion, to the Ugrian sub-division 
of the Finno-Ugrian branch of the so-called Uralian stockh Before 
giving my reasons for expressing such a thought, I may be per- 
mitted to recall something about the said stock. 

A primeval language — the very one which in scientific par- 
lance is termed Uralian — ^which originated in all probability west- 
wards of the Ural, i.e, on European soil, was split up, presumably 
during the fifth millennium B.C., in the Samoyed languages spoken 


^ The Ugrian stock was formerly connected with the Altaian, and mention 
of an "Uraio-AItaic” family was frequent. Actually, and in spite of the last 
desperate attempt of Professor Sauvageot {Rccherches sur le Vocabulaire des 
Langiies Ouraio-Altaiques. Paris, D30), the question may be considered as 
definitely settled; No connection whatever exists between them. See especially 
Professor ShirokogorofF, Ethnological and Linguistical Aspects of the Urai-Alcac 
Hypothesis. Peiping, 1931. 
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at present in the Arctic regions only, and into the Finno-Ugrian 
ones. 

The latter branch was again divided, probably during the; 
fourth millennitim, into the Finnic and into the Ugrian. ' To the 
Finnic, which for ns has the lesser interest, belong the languages 
spoken on the Baltic Sea, such as Finnish itself and all its dialects, 
e.g. Esthonian, further the language of the Lapps ^ those nomads 
living in the north-eastern parts of Norway as well as in some 
northern sections of Finland and Russia; then in the centre of 
Russia the Syfjanian and Votyak languages, spoken in the former 
government of Perm, along the rivers Kama and Viatka; 
TcheremisSy especially on the left bank of the knee of the Volga; 
and Mordvinian spoken to the west and east of the southern waters 
of the Volga. The total number of speakers of all these languages 
is approximately about 6 million. 

More important for us is the Ugrian branch, so called after 
a legendary country, Jugria, a country already mentioned by 
Arabian historians, and where the mother-tongue is presumed to 
have been spoken. From this tongue the first one to be separated, 
probably during the third millenium, was the Magyar or Hungarian 
— spoken actually by about ten million people in the Carpathian 
basin, and especially on the Danube; — then the Vognlian south-east 
from the end of the Ural range; and the Ostjak further to the east, 
on the banks of the Ob, Irtich and some smaller Siberian rivers. 
In spite of the fact that only about 5,000 Vogulian and 20,000 
Ostjah-speaking people still exist, these languages have been very 
extexisively studied. 

I think that the Munda languages have to range between these 
Siberian languages and the Magyar; in other words, during the third 
millenium they left the common stock only after Magyar. The 
distance is not a pi'oof against such a supposition, as the distance 
between Magyar and Ostjak, which with Vogul are the: most closely 
related, is not much more than between the Danube and India. A 
possible reason for the migration of the tribes dwelling at the time 
in the Russian steppes has also been discovered recently. It was 
the fame of the high culture and wealth of ancient pre-Aryan 
India, wealth being 'at all tiines^,the'.^;strbngest:;httractioh,;'^iM^ 
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tions. That the fame of the Indtis Valley’s (Moheiijo-Daro) culture 
must have penetrated very far, is attested by the stones and metals 
found there,, some of which, as for example amazonite had its home 
on the Ural, while others, e.g. jade originated from Central Asia. 

That some intercourse between Ugrians and Mundas must have 
taken place, is now admitted also by Father Schmidt. But whilst 
he thinks that this happened somewhere outside of India, a migra- 
tion to India itself seems to me, for the above stated reasons, more 
likely. — ^Prominent scholars are studying at present the archeological, 
anthropological and ethnological side of the question; thus we must 
not despair of seeing at a not very distant date more clearly into 
the whole matter. 

The most correct way to compare languages is to discover the 
legitimate variations among the compared tongues; but this, owing 
to the paucity of lexicograpliical material, is as yet hardly possible 
for the Munda group. Nevertheless many interesting facts may be 
found. Apart from Santali and Mundari, the most widely 
distributed languages of the group, there are fifteen others belong- 
ing to the same family. Eighty per cent of the approximately 3 
million people speaking Munda languages use dialects differing but 
slightly from each other. Danish scholars have given to this 
group — 11 languages in all — ^the name Kherwari. I myself in my 
first article demonstrate how little can be relied on mere lexicolo^ 
gicai arguments while comparing languages; an exception, however, 
is made for words in which three consonants follow each other in 
the same order, and which besides are words expressing simple 
ideas. In such a case the mathematical probability that the words 
originally belonged to one and the same language is, in the case of 
Santali with its 15 consonants, 3375 to 1. In my book Finnkch- 
Ugrisches ans hidkn (Vienna, 1932. Manz-Verlag) arc to be 
found numerous examples of Finno-Ugrian words used in Munda. 
On account of the little space at my disposal here only a few 
instances are given^. 


^ Unless otKerwisc stated the Munda words are mvariably Santali words, written 
according to the orthography in CamphelFs DtcHomry; the Hungarian words are 
written according to the Etymological Dictfonary of the Hmgarlm 
by Gombocz and Melich. 
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beref (Mundari bind) to awake^Ostj, veret — bornga magpie 
rwOstj. uornga, (Sam. varnga) crow — capadok" to be thrown^ 
Magy. csapodik — cnihiri in very small pieces ^Magy. cslrbiri — coran 
to overflow /-'Magy. csorog, csoronkol — kerdt to turn^-Ostj. kerot 
— kndam the back/— Ostj. xatemtem to move backwards, (Tsch. 
kodem to leave behind) — la]tin lajun slow/— Ostj. laligain, (Magy. 
lassn) — lapordan fiat wide piece o£ ground /-Magy. labor-- 
musna fine cloth— Yog. mdsnd, (Magy. mez) — pader a tree (with 
leaves and berries like a mountain ash-tree) — Ostj. padar mountain 
ash-tree — parak' to carve (wood) —Magy. farag, (Md. perkse) — 
peter to roll, to card— Magy. peder, (Ostj. piter) — plsin pisin little 
/—Magy. piciny — rapnf to burst— Magy. reped — roskof to rattle 
—Magy. reszket — sarkao to move quickly— Magy. set ken ^ (Sam. 
serkua) — serai i a kind of coot— Magy. sir ally, serdly sea-gull — siwin 
siwin lean, thin— Magy. sovdny^ (Md. tsovine) — sokot, sokto close, 
compact— Syr j. cokit, (Magy. sok) — tepef to stop up— Wot j. 
tupafa, (Magy. tapad) — turta to invent stories— Ostj. tort, (Magy. 
tortenet story, history). 

The existence of many three-consonantic words undoubtedly 
enhance the value of the comparisons between words with two 
consonants. Munda words for which FU equivalents can be found 
easily are among others ac* self; do no, not; an]t elder sister; apa 
(apu, apo) father; art much, many, more; anu, unu, many kinds; 
bana bear (see Lp, boena dog); bad (Mundari batd) flood; betel 
fresh, raw (wound) ; hir forest; bon boh extended to full length; 
btiru (Savara haro, burn) mountain; car car stinging, smarting; 
cqrhi mane; cipq twitching; coro the sound of running water; dak' 
(Savara dah, da) water, (see Sam. daga, jaga) ; def def small 
(child) ; enec^ to dance while singing; ejlgq mother; era wife, 
spouse (as a person to be respected) ; esel fair, light coloured; gij 
CT) ^i5,d steamy; goso to dry, to wither; bako (Mundari 
haiko, hai; Bhumij hai; Kurku kako) fish, (see Ostj. xtik, Magy. 
hd ) ; hot man, human being, (see Finn, koir, kor) ; hurtim hurtcm 
glowing ashes, (see Yog. xulem) ; idi heel; hi to cook, to be inflamed; 
jel (Kurku jilu; Gadaba seli) flesh, flesh meat; jhar, the liquor 
dripping from malt on account of fermentation; kadhao, kadhmi 
to take out with the hand; kaka uncle, father ^s brother; kqlqiyq a 
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kind of small raven, (see Sam. killed raven) ; kata leg and foot from 
the knee down; khad as, when, (see Ostj. xos); khok to cough; 
Nahali kol wife; kos kos to pull together tightly; kotho 
fat; ku (in comp.) moon; kid to send; lak’ to chop 
wood; laplapa {leplepe^ lablab) broad and flat; landbn to lie 
under; lebef to tread with the foot; lep' lep’ flapping the wings; liloj 
bad; fnas mas feverish, suffering; men (Kurku mand) to speak; muc' 
ant, (see Ostj. must ) ; muiiga cudgel, bludgeon; nel, iwl, to see; 
Mundari ni (Santali ji, Kurku nic\ need) to open; nlr to run; nirq 
raw, rough; hmne^ slender; ok to burn (while cooking) ; ol to spend 
the night lying down, to sleep; ondok (in comp.) to give; pala 
frost; pqsi (Mundari bast) piece of iron (on a plough) ; patet to dam 
a flow of water, (see Ostj. pat fish weir) ; Nahali peiig head; pitu 
small like the ears, unadorned like the ears (see Ostj. pit ear) ; podra 
rotten; Savara poira, post (Kurku pohara) youth, child; pnsri a 
pimple; ras ras to quake, to shiver (fever) ; ripripl to flutter with the 
wings (birds of prey) ; nkq to make; ro to sing (in cooking) ; rundq 
a kind of wild cat, (see Vog. runt, rant, rant a kitten) ; sar grass or 
reeds for making arrows; seya rotten (containing pus) ; sin (Khcr- 
wari sing) sun, (see Ostj. sing ) ; snnd mouth, orifice, opening; tak 
season, proper time for sowing, (see Finn, tauke the spring crop) ; 
tele young louse of the kind Fediculus capitis; thela to shove, to 
push; thele thele abundantly, overflowingly; tor squirrel, (see Sam. 
tare ) ; fol to tie together; toyo jackal, (see Ostj. toyo a shaggy dog) ; 
tuka nest, (see Ostj. foxat); ujuk to fall (rain); umihi to be 
drowsy; up^ (Kurku hub) hair; uru abscess; utef to earn a living, 
(see Ostj. %t to live) . 

The position of words in a Munda sentence is the same as in 
FU, the genitive accusative and adjective forms are placed before. 

Moreover it is to be noticed that in Munda there exists the 
characteristic Uralian alternance. Not only are vowels changed 
according as to whether nearby or distant objects are meant, but 
the consonants too show the same change as m Finn, and Lp. : be- 
sides the surd sap^ "to catch” there is also a sonant sabenae "I shall 
catch him;” besides geF "to cut,” gedok "to cut oneself,” etc. 

The difference between animate and inanimate in FU 
is even more common in Munda, and often the grammatical 
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treatment of ■ such words is , different. According to the Mimdas' 
all things are animate which have , an internal substance, a 
soul, thus the sun and lightning; inanimate are for example trees. 
as also the human soul, because this latter does not possess an inner 
substance. Up to now the unexplained differences in the forma- 
tion of Magy. words such as tyzik hen, with the plural tyukok as 
against lyiik hole, with the plural lyukak, sas eagle with the plural 
saso/i as against vas iron with the plural vasak, villdmof accusative 
of V ill dm lightning as against villdmat accusative of villdm my 
villa, and even ki napon '‘on which day” of the older writings 
instead of the more common mi napon, may perhaps be explained 
in this way. 

In Munda the plural is formed mostly with -ko {-hi, -ki) : the 
same as in Magy. (see there originally angyalko, nttiku, etc.). 
Even the former reduplication of the plural suffix, as in lovakok^ 
urakoki etc., is also found in Santali, where e.g., for onkoy enko 
(PL 3P.) we also find onkoko, enkoko, just as in Magy, there were 
onok and onokok, A dual form does not exist in all Munda 
languages; v/here it does exist {-kin), it reminds us of Ostj. {-gen)> 

The Munda indehiiite pronouns, which like the FU are at the 
same time demonstratives as well as interrogatives, are As and ma 
Thus, for example, Ost. and Vog. mati, mat, met “some one, any 
one” correspond exactly to Kherwari mif, met^; Santali ki “who” 
to Magy. ki, etc. 

The Munda a (o, u), and e (i) corresponding to the Magy. 
demonstrative pronouns have a very important function in the 
former language. Only by suffixing a to the root it is shown that 
something really follows; e.g., cok\ kiss (in general), to kiss, 
from which we have the verb coka, and cokaea denotes “he kisses 
her (him, it)”; in a similar manner Magy. forms csokolja from csok 
kiss (with the frequentative 4). 

A thorough FU phenomenon is the strong utilization of empha- 
tic particles. They characterize the Munda languages in a peculiar 
manner. Moreover we find often the same emphatica. So the Munda 
—tef, (see ac^ self and 4c*tef idem) corresponds entirely to the 
Magy. tet. In this language the suffix of the Perfectum, -tt has been 
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retracted on the said emphaticnm --fet; in' some Munda languages the 
suffix of the Perfectum is still ^fed. In Munda the emphatic $e 
is very frequently used as an encouraging particle^ just the same as 
.^s%e in Magy. (e.g., nesze instead of ne ^'take**) . More often we find 
gCj an emphatic particle which along with Lapp., Md,, etc., also 
appears to Magy., as in engem "'me” (acc. of in "T*), tegei **thee’' 
(acc. of te "thou”). The Magy. word igen "yes”, which according 
to Simony! formerly had an initial is in Santali he ge, he gen. 
Strikingly similar is in both languages the function of the emphatic 
particle Munda -ak (-7iky -ek) and Magy. -ik, -ek (whereby it 
should be remarked that 4k once had the form -ek) . Here as well 
there they form: (1) nouns from verbal roots; (2) reflexive verbs 
from verbal roots; (3) ordinal numbers; (4) they serve to streng- 
then the superlative fomi; (5) suffixed to proper names they have 
a possessive meaning: as from Magy. Jams, John, we have Jdnosik 
meaning "the family of John, the people belonging to John,” so also 
from the Munda proper name Pqndu we have Santali 'PqndmM and 
Asuri fandnek! meaning "the family, the people of Paridu.” 

The 1 Pers. Pronoun of the original FU is in Gadaba 

mingth ningf and in Savara nen. The pronoun in the Kherwar 
languages reminds us of Magy. in (acc. engem)^ because with the 
exception of Santali in, en it is ingy eng throughout. The "mouillage” 
of the n of the genitive (see enyim) occurs also in the genitive in 
Munda. — The 2 Pers. Pr. reminds us of Ostj. {no, ne, nen) and Vog. 
(ne, nil) . Nahali has ne, na; Kharia, nom, am; Gadaba, fw?n, mam; 
Savara, aman; Juang, mnande, amde; the Kherwar languages have 
am (suffixed forms -w, -me) throughout. — ^In the 3 Pers. as we 
know, Finn, has hdn, whereas Magy. has only more m* In Munda 
it is similar: Korwa hani, Asuri hnni, hint, Turi him; the Kherwar 
languages only nni (un4), ant, ini, "Self”, as has already been 
explained, is in Munda ac\ exactly the same as in FU. — ^The plural 
of the 1 person, ho, bn (general in Kherwari), has a parallel in the 
bilabial spirant b of the Vog. conjugation with an object, But an 
exclusive form of this pronoun is also found in the Muoda lang- 
uages: le; it points out that the others are with the speaker. It is 
certainly not without interest that in Ostj. and Vog. k means 
**with”. — The plural of the 2 Pers. Is in most of the Miinda lang- 
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tiages pey i.e., possibly the numeral 3 (pe, npe) ; only Naliail forms it 
by suffixing --ku to the singular form (ne^ na ) , — ^The 3 Pers. PL has 
as its fundamental element ko {ku, ki)^ as we have already seen; the 
pronoun itself appears in various forms, such as akoy okoy and then 
onkoy enkoy honktiy etc. (see Magy. onok) . This ako really signifies 
''some, a 

Finally we should mention the dual, in which many Munda 
languages suffix -n on the plural form {bofty btm; then pen); Ostl 
and Vog. show the same peculiarity with their miny nin or meny nen. 
An exclusive form of the dual is also remarkable, lang *T and thou.” 
On account of the very frequent change ng^k we must ask our- 
selves the question: is this lang not the same as the -lak which is to 
be found in Magy. in conjugations with the object in the 2 Person? 
There, as we know, vdr means "to wait,” whereas vdrlak "I await 
thee,” etc. 

'W'ith regard to the formation of the possessive case, it should be 
noted that while in the 1 and 2 Pers. S. it is formed by suffixing the 
abbreviated personal pronoun, in the 3 Pers. Santali, for example, 
adds -f and Mundari. This is identical to Ostj. and Vog. Just 
as in Ostj. from "mother” we have engat "his mother,” so from 
Santali enga ..mother” we have engat (Mundari engate ), — ^The 
Magy. possessive suffix -]a also exists in Munda; as the Magy. forms 
from hdrom "three” "the three of them”, so we find in 

Mundari from hist (Santali hi) "twenty”: hhiya (hiya) "the twenty 
of them.” — On both sides family names are used with personal 
suffixes. A Santal will not say "father,” but "my 

fatlier.”^^ 

The comparative suffix ^ -ntpy -mb is admittedly lost in Ostj. 
and Vog. In the Munda languages too we do not come across it; 
in Magy., on the contrary, we have -nyiy -szorors and -koty 
expressing order of quantity like in Munda. — ^The Magy. superlative 
prefix leg- also exists. In Santali from bolo, "in” lag bolo "quite In 

“According to Sten Konow the original for was ki, 

^In Kurku, the Munda language situated furthest west, the 1 Pers, Ft. is 
bung (see Ostj. mon, men). The 3 Pears. S. in the same language is die {di 
and the possessive d) ; in the plural diku. See for the singular Vog., td; for the 
plural Ostj. tfx. 

“Instead of the exported apan; i.ef,y here we have an exception before us. 
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the iiiteriot” is formed exactly in the same way as in Magy, from hele 
we have legbek, ■ Furthermore, both in Mnnda and FIJ the 
formation of feminine names is identical; from Santd '*a Santal 
” we have Sanfalni "a Santal (f.) just as we have from Yogul^ 
YogiilnL — Moreover we have an analogy for the mmen cantaUvum 
negativtim. Many FU languages use, as we know, the suffix ^iam^ 
•’ion in order to form it; e.g., Finn, aaw ■ *'meIody^'’ and ' mmtm 
'Voiceless.’* In such cases in Santali the word fan, ion "need, 
want” follows. 

As far as the verb is concerned, Magy. Ostj. and Vog., as dh- 
imct from other FU languages, are known not to possess, just like 
Munda, negative forms, whereas this is a special characteristic of the 
Dravidian tongues. 

The conjugation "with object”, a characteristic of the Munda 
languages, is also one of the FU ones. The most developed exists 
in Mord. and corresponds exactly to Santali or Mundari, i.e. we 
find forms like, from dal to strike (an Aryan loan), daltedko-ae 
"he has struck them.” 

The sequence of suffixes is exactly the same as in Magy., i.e. 
"root + voice + mood + tense + copula + pronominal subjects and ob- 
jects” (Hoffmann) ; see Magy. futtathattalak, i.e., kit+tat+hai+i 
+ a ■+■ lak, "to run + to let + to be able + have [past part.] + I 
-rthee,” "I have been able to let you run.” 

In the formation of substantives from nominal roots Santali 
makes use of many FU suffixes^. Even the Magy, -m/s "similar, 
like” is to be found there. In the formation of substantives from 
verbal roots Santali leads us to determine that the Magy. causative 
suffix -aszi goes back to asz "dryness, drought,” The formation of 
nouns from verbal roots is carried out in an analogous manner; there 
too I could show 7 common suffixes. In forming verbs from 
verbal roots I refer to the 10 common suffixes given in my book; 
even that very common Munda reflexive suffix -ao, ■•au is derived 
from there; the Vog. says vou '*to call” and t^ouou "to be called.” 
Finally, innumerable compound verbal suffixes in Magy. seem to be 
partly of Munda and partly of Indo-Aryan origin. 

® Further materiai may be fotmd. 'in my i^eok ]Pin9tts£'h^Vgnsch^s SM 
2 
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in forming cases, many locative, ablative and lative suffixes 
similar to Magy» suffixes, are seen. Among these are found, besides 
the hele mentioned already, among others, -te (-tdl), -mi 

{-ndl) 4agy and perhaps also moge (meg), -inf the 

direction” has admittedly been derived from an original form inti; 
in Santali' this form is stiE met with. Meszoly has derived Magy, 
-val 'Vith” from an Ostj. -ate; Santali has the same, from hati 
''elephant” (lA) we have hqtiate "with the elephant” (Savara 
-bate ) . 

After all these remarkable similarities let us now examine the 
morphological differences. That Munda possesses exclusive and 
inclusive forms for the personal pronouns is of little consequence, 
because all the languages of the Munda family do not possess 
them. More important is the use of infixes^ since these are 
entirely foreign to FU, but peculiar to the languages of Further 
India (e.g., to Mon-Khmer). Apart from the fact that the use 
of infixes has not yet been proved for all Munda languages, such as 
for Kurku, isolated in the west, infixes do not have the same import- 
ance in Munda; e.g., it is possible to conceive of word-formation in 
Santali without the use of infixes, but not so in the Mon-Khmer 
languages. Hoffmann even reminds us of cases'^ where Munda uses 
infixes only when "earnestly or carefully spoken,” otherwise suffixes 
are used. We know that in parts of India inhabited by the 
Mundas the same peculiar type of stone adxes has been found as in 
Further India, an evidence that they have developed on a foreign 
stratum. It is easy to conceive that this stratum has had an in- 
fluence not only on the loan words but also on the grammatical 
structure of the language. Therefore the infixation in Munda 
would be of a later date. — ^For Father Schmidt the fact that Santali 
possesses a k and a t infix, whilst Mon-Khmer and other languages 
do not posses them, constitutes a proof, that infigation was at the 
very origin of Munda tongues. I think that it proves rather the 
contrary. Infixes were, just as prefixes and suffixes, of course, at 
their origin independent words. (See here also the double infix 
mn in Khmer, and infix which in Munda is not to be found.) 


Hoffmann, Mundari Grammar, p, 180 . 
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Conseqiimtly a k and i infix in Santali may: prove ratliet that the 
two words which became finally infixes, did not exist in the Mon- 
Khmer languages, i,.e. ■ that only the processus of mfigation becmne 
common, but 'the original 'word-stems were not. It is anyhow a 
pity, that. Father Schnidt did not remember these simple facts, 
because then he would never have expressed, and what is worse, 
continued recently to uphold the absurd theory, that the Munda 
vocabulary, e.g. the Santali, was formed for a great part by p,refi- 
gation. For the same two hundred words he quotes in his book as 
instances, nwre than hundred different prefixes appear. This alone 
makes his theory a priori definitely improbable. The Rev, Bodding, 
the greatest authority on Santali thinks, that prefixes do not exist 
in Santali not in any case at all, excepted a few Aryan ones in loan 
words, as be, ne, nir, etc., and I fully agree with him. 

Lexicologically a diiference is found specially in the cardinal 
numbers from 2 to 4; these are the same as among the Mon-Khmer 
peoples, and then as among the Jakun, a tribe at the southern end of 
Malacca. On the contrary it is probable that the numerals 5, 7 
and 9 are FU (Ostj.), And perhaps 20 is also derived from the 
same source. Lastly the FU ordinal suffix '^-mt corresponds to 
Munda fnit \ — ^May I be permitted to recall, that languages change 
easily the numerals; the Finno-Ugrian and the Samoyed ones belong 
both to the Uralian family and their numerals are absolutely 
different. 

Cacuminal sounds, a peculiarity of Munda languages, are also 
met with in certain FU language, as for instance in Ostj. (ts, I). 
The original FU language knew the aspirated k-, g- as also p-, b-^ f- 
and d- initial sounds of Munda. (This is stated on the authority of 

'Wychimnn.) 

Of all FU languages it is known that in Magy. alone the medial 
t (d) becomes a spirant. It is a remarkable fact that in those 
Santali words wlfich correspond to similar Magy. words (see e.g. 
viz, usz, kez), these medials always are cacuminal sounds. 

In certain cases it seems that in Munda there is an m where in 
FU there is an n ot n (examples are in Mundari mail tip of an arrow, 
Kurku mad read, Santali mm girl, melof to wet the lips with the 
tongue, -ma suffix of the optative conditioml, ’etc.). 
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For' a long time it was thought that certain glottal stopSj. (in 
Santali r", A", p\ peculiar to the Munda languages. 

Gjerdmann has recently proved that such sounds are far more, 
common than was formerly believed. 

Of the vowel sounds we are told by Paasonen for Ostj. and 
by Bodding for Santali, that there are 24. — ^In a similar manner to 
the old Magy. forms, which as we know ended in either u or i 
(kereku instead of the present form kerek, hodti instead of had, 
herd instead of here, etc.) , we find in a vocabulary of the Kurku 
language compiled in 1848 by Hodgson, the forms knrctu (falcon), 
hutu (pea), du]u (parrot) instead of the modern (Santali) kiiret\ 
but\ doc\ and so on; further we have singi (sun) in place of the 
present form. (Mundari, Ho sing), etc. 

Even though clarity and complete certainty may be arrived at 
only after further researches into the history of the languages, yet it 
may be affirmed today, that there is a very great degree of pro- 
bability, that the Munda languages belong to the Ugrian branch of 
the Finno-Ugrian (Uralian) linguistic stock. 

As a connecting link between the Ugrian and the Mundas we 
have also their creation myths. Among the Voguls man originally 
was a swan, and it is the same among the Mundas. The earth was 
created when the Heavenly Father made an animal bring a lump of 
earth from the sea; in the Munda myth it is identical. Among both 
the peoples there was a primitive destruction by fire, at the end of 
which the Heavenly Father sent bailiffs to earth to see if all human 
beings were destroyed. In both myths there were two who were 
saved at the intercession of a woman. We see then that the simi- 
larity extends even to the details. 

Santals v/hen asked about their name and caste, usually apply 
the title manjhi to themselves (Sten Konow) . Vogulians and Ostjaks 
design themselves with same term; the folk-name msgyar, in its 
original form magyerl, mogyeri is besides considered to be a composite 
of this voguiian mdnU and the turk eri man. 

Sabar is an old national appellation of the Ostjak’s; and also 
the Magyar’s appear in history, on the north-slopes of the Caucasus, 
an the Vth Century of our er| under the same name. Sabar is also 
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ail' old name of the Mnnda peoples,® . 

, It is not doubted that the Mundas were already settled in India 
when the Aryans invaded the country somewhere about 1200 B.C. 
The Ugrians split up into different dialects towards the beginning of 
the third millenium. There is therefore no difficulty with regard to 
the date. The incitement to the exodus might have been among 
other things, as already said, the news of the civilizaton of the Indus 
Valley; that the fame of the wealth and splendour of this civiliza- 
tion must have spread far and wide we see from the lithic and meta! 
finds of Mohenjo-daro coming from far-away places. 

The fact that a Finno-Ugrian language has been found in India 
puts, as I tried to show in a lecture delivered at the Paris ..Soclete 
Asiatique”, four distinct problems before us. 

First, the reopening of the debate concerning the relationship 
of the Magyars, i.e., the Hungarians, with India. This problem 
once made much ink flow. At present the Hungarian scholars are 
of opinion that not the slightest such bond exists. Of course it can- 
not be doubted that some ethnic mass of Magyar tongue, the actual 
Hungarians of Europe, was politically organized by a Turk (Hun) 
aristocracy. But it will be necessary to see whether in this organi- 
zation there might not have been two Finno-Ugrian components 
instead of only one. The fact that the hitherto unknown origin of 
many Magyar words can be retraced to Indo-Aryan (and not to 
Iranian!) sources, and more than that, also to Munda sources, seems 
to support such a theory. 

The second question which arises has reference to Dravidian. 
It is known that already Max Miiller, Caldwell and others, and 
recently O. Schrader, recognizing Finno-Ugrian words in Dravi- 
dian languages, thought that a parentage must exist between them. 
To me their totally different morphology seems to exclude any such 
possibility. Words common to both could thus be simply loan 
words made by Dravidian to Munda. Besides Dravidians must be 
much older Indians than the Mundas. 

The third problem is that of the relationship between Finno- 
Ugrian and Indo-Aryan languages. Until liow only loan words from 

®$ee further re my book "'"Fimsetj-Ugrisches am Indim** pp, 353. 
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the latter irere looked for. In future it would be a good plan not only 
to look for borrowings from Indo-Aryan languages in Fiiui-Ugriati, 
but also in a contrary direction. Thus among other things it might 
be advantageous to examine expressions connected with water, as for 
example of Sanskrit ]alam fish-net, Hindi takhtd ship’s plank, 
mqnjhi (boatman (in Sindhi presumably also "hero”), dike, 
ditch, dam; then names of trees and plants, such as Hindi padd' 
mountain ash-tree, nim the Melia Azadirachta Linn., sam a kind of 
fiax {Crotolaria pmcea Linn.),, sam the taro plant; and names of 
animals, such as Bengali pangash Siltrus sagittalh (see Ostj. penkas 
pike) ; kuttd dog, sdbar a kind of deer, etc. 

The fourth question which presents itself is to ascertain how 
far, the influence of the Finno-Ugrian immigrants extended 
towards the east. It seems not entirely excluded that studies here 
would lead to some surprising results. To give an instance, the 
name for "iron” in Uralian, i.e., in Samoyed basa, baza^ vese (iron), 
an Mgy. vas, vos, vus (accus. vasa-t)^ in Mord. vkkd (iron, wire), 
in Finn vaske (copper), in Vog. -bes (in compositions like atbes, 
"lead”), in Votj. -ves {azves, "silver,” "tin, etc., 

seem to exist also in south-eastern Asia; not to mention Dravidian 
wootz, one finds in Mundari basi (in kana basi^ the iron hook, 
fastenings staple to plough), in Santali pqsi; Moxi uses pasai for iron, 
Old Javanese vest, Malay basi, Battak bosi, the people in Timor best, 
and on some islands even forms with the final -e appear, like oase, 
mvase. 

The case is similar for words expressing "spinning” and 
"weaving”; the Finno-Ugrian words for these appear both in Munda 
{%n, bun and ten, as well as in some Mon-Khmer languages. 

Summing up, it must be strongly advocated that, as a first step 
for further studies, dictionaries of the still neglected Munda langu- 
ages should be compiled, above all of the isolated Kurku language. 


ASTRONOMICAL EVIDENCE ON THE AGE 
OF THE VEDAS 

Gorakh Prasad, D.Sc. 

There are a number of references in Vedic literature which are 
very important from a chronological point of view. 

I. One of the most definite of these is the passage in the 
Satapatha Brahmana^ which states that the Krttikas "do not move 
away from the eastern quarter, whilst the other asterisms do move 
from the eastern quarter.”^ Now there is no doubt that the 
Krttikas are the cluster of stars known as the Pleiades,^ and all are 
agreed that the passage refers to the direction the Krttikas and other 
stars have at the moment of their rising,^ Further, the above 
passage is given in a rule for the orientation of fire-altars. There 
should not be any doubt, therefore, that the exact eastern direction 
must have been intended when the east was referred to. This is all 
the more certain on account of the particular mention that the other 
asterisms rise in a direction different from the east. This gives us a 
means of ascertaining the age when this rule of orientation probably 
originated, because, as is well known, a particular star will rise due 
east only for a short period, and it would gradually deviate more and 
more from tliis direction as time passes, and would rise in the east 
again only after the lapse of about 13,000 years. This is due to the 
phenomenon known as the precession of the equinoxes. The date 
when the above rule of orientation was valid is therefore calculable, 
and turns out to be^ B.C. 2500. 

1, 2, 3. 

“ Eggeiing^s translation {The Sacred Books of the East^ xii) 

^ Vedic Index, i. 415. 

^Dikshit, L A. xxiv, 245, followed by otliers. The only other meaning 
assigned to this passage which the author has come across is by Dlnanitha 
Cniaita, Vedakala-nirnaya, Indore, who derives the date B. C. 300,000 on his 
interpretation! A portion of this book, which is in Hindi, has been reproduced by 
Makode in L H. Q. ix (1933), ^23. 

®Dikshit, L A. xxiv, 245-4^, obtains the date B. C. 3000, but the rate of 
precession used by him for the purpose is not quite correct, B. C* 2SOO is 
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The question whether this is the date of the Satapatha Brahmanaj 
or whether the Satapatha was merely reproducing some earlier tradi- 
tion in giving this rule is more difficult to answer. Dikshit^' consi- 
ders this passage to be more or less contemporaneous with the rest 
of the book, and he is sure that this passage must have been 
composed when the Krttikas rose in the east, because they are 
spoken of in the present tense to rise in the east. The argument 
is perhaps not quite convincing by itself, but it must be 
remembered that a similar date is obtained by other lines 
of argument, as will be shown presently, and it becomes difficult to 
believe that the Brahmanas are in every case recording ancient 
tradition. Before proceeding further with these, however, we 
would take up the objections which have been raised against the 
above arguments. 

Macdonell and Keith"^ have epitomized the objections as 
follows:— 

The statement of the Satapatha Brahmana is untrustworthy 
because (i) the Baudhayana Srauta Sutra® has a similar notice, 
coupled with another, which, according to Barth,® would only be 
true somewhere in or after the sixth century A.D. and (ii) the 
same passage, in the Madhyandina recension,^® states that the 
number of the Krttikas is greater than that of the stars in any of 
the other Naksatras, which consist of one, two, three, or four 
stars, or which according to the Kanva recension^^ have four 
stars. Macdonell and Keith assert further that it is not possible to 
put much faith in this assertion, for Flasta later has five stars, and 
its name (with reference to the fingers) suggests five,-^^ and that 
number is possibly referred to in the Rgveda.^® 

These objections do not appear to be valid. The passage in 

nearer the truth. See also Kaye: Hindu Astronomy (Memoirs of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India, No. IS, 1924). 

246. 

'^Yedic Index ^ i, 427. 

5. 

®See Caknd, JJeber das rituelle Sutra des Baudhayana^ 37-39. 

“Satapatha Brahmana. ji, 1, 2, ,2. 

“See Eggeiing, Sacred Books of the Bast, xii, 282, note 2. 

“C/. 'Weber, Naxatra, ii, 368, 381, 

“i, 105, 10. 
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the Baiidhayana Srauta Sutra referred to. is this: 

"Here should the Sala, whose supporting beams point east, be 
measured out. The Krttikas do not move from the eastern quarter. 
In a line with their appearance it should be measured, that is one 
possibility. In a line with the appearance of Srona, that is another; 
between Citra and Svati is another/’ 

The first alternative here is evidently the rule given in the 
Satapatha Brahmana. As this rule could not be applied throughout 
the year on account of the fact that for seven or eight months the 
Krttikas would rise when they are invisible on account of sunlight 
or twilight, the Baudhayana Srauta Sutra added two alternatives. 
Holding the Satapatha in high esteem, and being ignorant of preces- 
sion, it must have naturally taken it for granted that the Krttikas 
rose in the east, and therefore must have chosen for the two other 
alternatives bright stars which rose at the same point of the horizon 
as the Krttikas. The passage, therefore, gives us the valuable infor- 
mation that in the time of the Baudhayana Srauta Sutra 
Srona rose at the same point of the horizon as the Krttikas, enabling 
us to infer the date B. C. 1330 for the Baudhayana Srauta Sutra.^"^ 
The third alternative also fits in with this date. As the Sutra 
literature is more recent than the Brahtnanas/^ B. C. 1330 for the 
Baudhayana Srauta Sutra is quite in harmony with B. C. 2500 
deduced above for the Satapatha Brahmana. 

We see, therefore, that the alternative orientation rules in the 
Baudhayana Srauta Sutra do not prove the Satapatha Brahmana to 
be untrustworthy. Neither does the statement about the number of 
the stars in the different Naksatras prove it in any way to be less 
trustworthy, because the main statement, that the Krttikas contain 
more stars than any other Naksatra is certainly true; and even about 
the maximum number of stars in the other Naksatras we have no 
right to assert that the Satapatha is wrong. We do not know in 
fact how many stars the constellation Ehista was supposed to contain 
in those days; the corresponding Chinese Sieu contained only four 
stars.^^ Any way, to damn the astronomical evidence of the Sata- 

^^A paper on this subject by me -would soon appear in the J, R. A. $. 

^Macdonell, A History of Sanskrit Lit^atun 3L 

“Whitney, Qtkntd md IdngmsMf 
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patha as inttrustworthy on the basis of' a name or the mention in 
the Vedas of five bulls^’^ (which may have absolutely no astro- 
nomical significance after all) seems entirely unjust. 

It must be remembered that Barth himself holds that the state- 
ment in the Satapatha must be based on a real observation made 
when the Krttikas rose approximately in the east.^^ 

"Winternitz^^ takes the passage in the Satapatha Brahmana to 
mean that the Krttikas * ^remain visible in the eastern region for 
a considerable time — during several hours — every night, which 
was the case about B. C. 1100,” and holds that this interpretation 
of the passage is proved to be the correct one by the corresponding 
passage from the Baudhayana Srauta Sutra. 

But this interpretation is certainly not the correct one, because 
then any star whatsoever which is north of the equator would do. 
"Why should the Satapatha Brahmana have mentioned that the 
other Naksatras move away from the eastern quarter, and why 
should the Baudhayana §rauta Sutra have taken pains to mention 
a point between Citra and Svati? Svati by itself would have been 
enough. Dozens of other stars would have been equally suitable. 
Again, the inference of Winternitz ' 'which was the case about 
1100 B. C.” is positively misleading. Absolutely no date can be 
inferred from the statement. For his interpretation any date between 
B. C. 2000 and A. D, 11,000 would do! 

Finally, stress has been laid,^^ though not exactly in connec- 
tion with orientation, on the fact that the Hindu astronomers of 
the Vedic period cannot be deemed to have been very accurate 
observers, since they made no precise determination of the number 
of days in the year, which even in the Jyotisa they do not deter- 
mine more precisely than as 366 days, and even the Surya Siddhanta 
does not know the precession of the equinoxes. But even if these 
allegations be true/^ it does not follow that the much simpler 

^’^Sce Griffith, The Hymns of the Kigveda, i, 179; Grassmann, Kigveda-iibenet’^ 
zung, ii, 106, 

38 . 

History of Indian Literature, translated by Mrs, Ketkar, i, 298. The 
interpretation of Winternitz has also been criticised by Sen-Gupta, I H. Q., 
x(1934), S39. 

^Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index, i, 423-24. 

See Barhaspatyah (Chote Lai), Jyotisa Vedahga (1907), 19, where he 
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p,rocess of determiniiig the east could not be carried out with a fait 
degree of accuracy. If a' person always observes from a fixed 
point^^ (as probably the ancients did .to conform with the worship 
rituals) and the horizon is at a distance of more than a mile, as it 
generally is in India, the direction of the sun or a bright star at 
the moment' of rising can be noted to at least within half a degree 
without any instruments.^^ Now there is no doubt that the 
point of the horizon where the sun rose was observed, for there 
is an accurate description of the motion of this point in the 
Kausitaki Brahmana,^'^ how it moves towards the south, seems to 
stop there for a few days and then moves towards the north. If 
the extreme northern and southern points of the horizon where 
the sun rose were observed and the middle point was found by 
practical geometry, or by counting the number of days, or 
even by estimation, the east must have been determined to within 
a few degrees.^^ 

We see, therefore, that there is no valid reason for looking 
upon the passage in the Satapatha Brahmana with distrust and 
we may rely on the date B. C. 2500 as approximately correct for 
Brahmanical literature. 

2, The lists of the Naksatras given in the Yajurveda 
Samhitas^'^ and the Brahmanas^® all begin with the Krttikas. 
Naturally, there must have been some reason for it. This becomes 

convincingly demonstrates tliat the year of 3 days was deliberately chosen for a 
special purpose. Also the Surya Siddhanta knew precession (iii, 9) in a form 
which was sutScient for its own days, but, being ignorant of the law of gravitation, 
it could not predict what would happen in the distant future. 

^A change of 30 feet would not matter. It would produce a difference of 
less than one-third of a degree if the horizon is at a distance of one mile, and 
correspondingly less if the horizon is more distant. 

‘^The diameter of the moon is about half a degree. 

.. 2, 3. 

^ The priests had a good knowledge of elementary practical geometry in the 
time of the Sulva Sutras. See Thibaut, The Vandity Old Series, ix and X, 
(1874-5), or Datta, Science of the Sttiba, Calcutta, 1932. As this knowledge 
could not have suddenly sprung up, it is very probable that some of the methods 
w'cre discovered earlier. 

^An error of one degree in the determination of the east would produce an 
error of about 175 years in the deduced date, the place of observation being 
supposed to be in latitude 24 degrees. 

^Taittirlya Samhita, iv, 4, 10, 1-3; Maitrayani Samhita, h, 13, 20; Kathaka 
Samhjta, xxxix, 13. 

Taittirlya Brahmana, i, 5, 1; also ui, 1, 4, 1 et seq. See also Atharvaveda, 
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all the 'more evident when we consider ' that many things which 
in other countries were fixed arbitrarily were based on scientific 
principles in India. Thus, for example, the alphabet was so based.^^ 
Again the arrangement of . the -Rgyeda "is in accordance with ■ a 
system and not haphazard.^^ Then, the calendar was less arbitrary^^ 
than even the present European calendar; the months were strictly 
regulated by the moon and the year by the sun. Now the later 
lists of the Naksatras begin with Asvini, and it is certain that the 
cause of this was the coincidence of the vernal equinox with the 
beginning of Asvinl^^ at the time the change was made (in the 
sixth century A. D.). The probability, therefore, is that originally 
the Krttikas were also chosen because the vernal equinox was then 
almost coincident with them. Weber® ^ is of this very opinion. 

If the vernal equinox coincided with the Krttikas, they would 
have risen exactly in the east. So this is in entire agreement v/ith 
the passage in the Satapatha Brahmana discussed above and gives 
the same date, viz., B. C. 2500 for the time when the list of the 
Naksatras was drawn up.®^ 

Some scholars®^ believe that the Krttikas were placed at the 
head of the Naksatras simply by accident, or because they were so 
conspicuous. They urge the following points against the assump- 
tion that the Krttikas were coincident with the vernal equinox: — 

(i) The recognition of the coincidence of an equinoctial point 
and the Krttikas would involve®® "the assumption that the sun 
and not the moon, was then regarded as connected with the 
Naksatras.” It is easy to see that no such assumption is involved. 
We have only to assume that the sun also, in addition to the moon, 
was connected with the Naksatras. Now there is evidence regard- 
ing the sun’s connection with the Naksatras. As pointed out by 

^See Macdonell, A History of Sanskrit Literature^ 17. 

Macdonell, A History of Sanskrit Literature 41-45. 

Whitney, Oriental and Linguistic Studies, ji, 345. 

Colebrook Essays, ii, 246', Weber, Indischc Studkn, x, 234. 

^ Naxatra, ii, 362-364; tndisebe Studien, x, 23 5; Indian Literature, 2, n.2, etc. 

Weber, he cit.; Biihier, I, A., xxiii, 245, n. 20; Tilak, Orion, 40 et seq. 

‘®Thibaut, I A., xxiv, 96; Oldenberg, 2. D. M. G., xlviii, 631; xHx, 473; 
I, 451-52; Gottingen Nachrfcktm, 19Q9, S64; Keith, J. R. A. S., 1?09, 1103; 
Barth in Caland's Ueher da$ riiueUe Sutra des Baudhayana, 37-39. 

Macdonell and Kdth, Index, i, 421. 
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Jacobv*^'^ the distinction of the two sets of Deva and Yama 
Naksatras in the Taittidya Brahmana®^ supports this view/*^^ 

Also, in the Taittirlya Brahmana'^^^ instructions are given for 
locating the position of the sun amongst the stars by observation, 
which naturally involves the connection of the sun with the 
Naksatras. 

(ii) Thibaut^" points out that in Vedic literature the equinoxes 
are never mentioned, and Tilak’s argument that vmivat means the 
equinox has no authority behind it; the importance attached to the 
equinoxes in later times was due to Greek influence; longitudes were 
measured in the Jyotisa Vedanga (twelfth century B. C., see below) 
from a solstice and not from an equinox, and the inference that 
because the later list of the Naksatras begins from an equinox, the 
old one did likewise is without any solid foundation. 

It is difficult to say what weight should be attached to these 
negative arguments, but it must be borne in mind that Jacobi and 
Tilak have given arguments (see below) to prove that the list of 
the Naksatras starting from the Krttikas is a revised list, and the 
Krttikas were deliberately placed at the head on account of their 
coincidence with an equinox, and Biihier^^ believes that ''they 
[Jocobi and Tilak] have made good their main proposition, viz., 
that the Krttika-series is not the oldest arrangement of the 
Naksatras known to the Hindus, but! that the latter once had an 
older one, which placed Mrgsiras at the vernal equinox.’' 

(iii) Whitney^^ and Thibaut'^‘^ both maintain that even 
if the Krttikas were chosen to head the list of the Naksatras because 
of their connection with the vernal equinox, it might be that they 
were not coincident with the equinox, but were not far from it. 
The Jyotisa Vedanga states the winter solstice to occur when the 
sun was in the first point of Sravistha. So at that time the 
Krttikas were about 18 degrees away from the vernal equinox. 

2. D. M, G., I 72. 

5 , 2 , 8 . ^ _ 

another view see Oidenberg, 2. D. M. G,, xxlviii 631. 

5, 2, 1. Quoted by Tilak. OHon^ 18. . 

" I. A., xxiv, 96 . 

A., xxiii, 239. / 

^Oriental and Linguistic SiudkSf H, 383. ■ _ 

^ I. A., xxsv, 97, , \ ^ 
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Whitney and Thibaut consider this to be near enough for the pur- 
pose, and therefore would not regard the list of Naksatras as 
necessarily older than the epoch of , the Jyotisa Vedanga. As the 
sequel would show, the epoch of the Jyotisa Vedanga is somewhere 
near the 12 th century B. C., which date Whitney and Thibaut 
regard as uncertain by about a thousand years (see below). It has 
been argued, therefore, that the Brahmanas might not be older than 
B. C. 800-600.^® 

The argument really comes to this that there is just a chance 
that even if the Krttikas were connected with the equinox, all the 
errors might have combined in such a way that what normally 
would indicate a date of B. C. 2500 might have been after all only 
a date of B. C. 700 or so. Although such a combination of all the 
unfavourable circumstances on one side is extremely improbable, 
it cannot be said to be impossible when considered by itself. But 
we must remember that in B. C. 700 the Krttikas rose 11 degrees 
away from the east point, and in this state of affairs the idea of 
orienting fire altars by the Krttikas could hardly have arisen. 

3. The date deduced from the mention of the Krttikas rising 
in the east and their heading the list of the Naksatras is confirmed 
by quite independent testimony in another way. In the marriage 
ritual^® there is mention of the practice of pointing out to the 
bride the pole-star as a symbol of constancy. As this is enjoined 
in ail the principal Grhya Sutras, it was obviously a usage prevaih 
ing all over India and therefore not one of recent drigin.^'^ The 
word used for the star is "dhruva” which means '"the immovable.” 
This leaves little doubt that it must have referred to a pole-star. 
Now another consequence of the precession of the equinoxes 
referred to before is that a pole-star does not exist in every age. 
The custom, therefore, gives us a means of determining roughly 
the date when the practice originated. In order to appreciate fully 
the points involved in the problem, it must be remembered that 
the mathematical point known as the north pole of the heavens 

'^Macdonell and Kdtli, Yedic Index^ 424. 

Paraskara Grhya Sutra, i, 8, 19; Apastamba G. S., ii, 6, 12; Hiranya Kesi 
G. S., i, 22, 14; Manama G. S., i, 14, 9; Baudhayana G. S., i, 5, 13; Gobhila G. S., 
ii, 3, 8. 
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moves in a circle amongst the stars, and whenever it' is near enough 
to a fairly bright star, we call that star the pole star. Now it so 
happens that the third magnitude^® star Alpha Draconis was nearest 
the mathematical pole about the year B. C. 2780.^^ For about 
250 years on either side of this date it might be taken to have 
been sufficiently near to the pole to have been called the pole-star. 
From B. C 2000 to A. D. 500 there was no star as bright as even 
the fifth magnitude near enough to the mathematical pole to be 
called the pole-star.'"'® In fact, the best conditions for the existence 
of a pole star in this period occurred®^ about B. C. 1300, but then 
the nearest amongst all the stars of magnitude five or brighter was 
at a distance of about 5 degrees. This star must have been seen to 
move in the course of a night through a distance of about 10 
degrees. This movement could not have escaped notice in a place 
like the Gangetic plain, where the pole is at a distance of only about 
25 degrees from the horizon. It is clear, therefore, that if we 
exclude the very faintest stars, viz., those just visible to the eye, 
there is no alternative but to concur with Jacobi^^ that the marriage 
custom referred to must have originated about B. C. 2780, when 
there was a real pole-star. It must be noticed that this is in con- 
formity with the dates deduced from other considerations. 

The opponents^® of this view maintain that the custom, which 
is first mentioned only in the Grhya Sutras, might not be really 
old, because the marriage ritual requirements would be satisfied by 
any star of some magnitude which was approximately polar. This 
does not appear to be i-easonable, because a very faint star or a star 
not quite near the pole could never have attracted sufficient atten- 
tion to have been picked out as a "dhruva” and pointed out as a 
symbol of constancy. 

It may be mentioned that for several thousand years before 
B. C. 2780 there was no bright star near enough to the pole to be 

briglitest stars are called first magnitude stars, and the faintest, viz., 
those just visible to the naked eye, are called sixth magnitude stars. 

Jacobi, 1. A., xxiii, 1S7. 

’’^A reference to any good star atlas, with the path of the pole marked on it, 
will make this evident. 

Jacobi, L A., xxiii, 157. 

“I. A., xxiii, 157; J. R. A. 1^10, 4^. 

®®Macdoneil and Keith, Vedic Index, i, 427. 
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recognised as a pole-star.®^ 

OTHER REFERENCES — ^There are several other references 
to astronomical phenomena which have been pressed into service 
for chronological purposes, but unfortunately all of them are more 
or less incomplete and each one of them has been interpreted in two 
different ways, one group of scholars consisting of Weber, Jacobi, 
Biihler, Barth, Winternitz, Poussin,^^ Tilak, Dikshit and others 
deriving dates from B. C. 2000 to B. C. 6000, whilst the other 
group of scholars, which includes Wliitne}-^, Oldenberg, Thibaut, 
Keith and others, see no great antiquity in the passages. 

These are briefly as follows: — 

(i) In the time of the Brahmanas the month of Phalguna must 
have been regarded as the beginning of the year, because the full 
moon in Phalguna is called the "mouth” of the year in many 
places.'"^® The difficulty in utilising this statement for chronological 
purposes lies in the fact that we do not know definitely with what 
season the year commenced. Jacobi^'^ holds that one of the three 
alternative methods of beginning the year was to reckon it from the 
winter solstice, because this was undoubtedly the practice later 
and the custom must have been an old one. The date derived 
on this basis is about B. C. 4000. Tilak^^ agrees with Jacobi in 
this; but Oldenberg^^ and Thibaut®^ hold that Phalguna must have 
been regarded as "the mouth of the year” because it was the first 
month of the spring season®^ when the year is divided into the three 
Caturmasya^'^ seasons in accordance with one of the three alternative 
systems prevalent in ancient times, and that this is consistent with 

^^See, for example, F. R. Moulton, An Introduction to Astronomy ^ Map I. 

Louis de la Vallee Poussin, Le yedisme, Paris, 1909; quoted in J. R. A. S., 
1909, 721. 

“Taittirlya Samhita, vii, 4, 8, 1-2; Pancavimsa Brahmana, v, 9, 9; etc, 

®^L A., xxiii, 156; Z. D. M. G., il, 223; 1, 72-81. 

‘^’‘^The winter solstice was also the beginning of the lustrum and the first year 
o£ it in. the calendar of the Jyotisa Vedanga.. See Jyotisa Vedanga, Yajurveda 
recension, 5. 

Orion, 27. 

D. M. G. xlYiii, 630 et seq.; xlix, 475-76; 1, 453-57. 

A., xxiv, 86* 

®®See Weber, Naxatra, iij, 329 et seq., and c/. Satapatha Brahmana, i, 6, 3, 36; 
Kausitaki Brahmana, v, 1. There are other notices to the like effect, see Vedic 
Index, i, 425, for full references. 

®®Taittiriya Samhita, i, 6* 10, 3; Taittirlya Brahmana, i, 4, 9, 5; H, 2, 2, 2; etc. 
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the statement of the Kausitaki Brahamana®'^' that the winter solstice 
coincided with the new moon in; Magha, which is also found in the 
Jyotisa.^^ Although it is not certain to- which particular ' date ■ of 
the solar year the begimiing of the spring season really corresponded, 
Tliibaut takes it to be about February 7 on the strength of tine 
seasons as they are found in Northern India. The date derived on 
this assumption would be about the twelfth century B. C 

Nor is this all. The passages in the Taittiriya Samhita®^' and 
the Tandya Brahmana’^'^ where the date of consecration of rhe 
Gavam-ayana sacrifice is given, and Phalguna is called the mouth 
of the year, mention for the consecration two alternative dates — 
the Caitra full moon and a date four days before the full moon, 
without specifying which particular full moon is meant. 

Tilak®® and Jacobi®^ assume that the three possible dates of 
consecration represent the beginning of the year as acknowledged in 
three different times. In every case the year must have commenced 
with the winter solstice, and therefore Tilak and Jacobi both hold 
that the second alternative, namely the full moon in Caitra, was a 
relic of older times when the beginning of the year (winter solstice) 
coincided with the full moon In Caitra, about B. C, ^000. Tilak 
further holds, with the Mimamsakaras,'^^ that the last alternative 
mentioned, viz., four days before the full moon must refer to the 
full moon in Magha. The coincidence of the winter solstice with 
the full moon in Magha agrees with the vernal equinox coinciding 
with the Krttikas and therefore gives a date about B. C. 2500. 

But Thibaut holds that these alternative beginnings have no 
such meaning, and that they were simultaneously in vogue,^^ 

It seems impossible to decide definitely from the available mate- 
rial what the truth is. "W^hen the dates derived are so very divergent, 
and there is reason on each side, the only safe conclusion seems to be 
that the material is not of any chronological use. 

■ 3. ■ 

‘^Yajurreda recension, S~6. 

. ®® vii, 4, 8., 1. , 

9, 

^ Orion, chapter iv. 

^ I, A., xxHi, 1$6. 

vi, 5, 30-37, and others; see Orion, 52 et seq. 

A., xxiv, S?4. 

4 ■ ■■■■•■ 
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(ii) Another acknowledged beginning of the year was the 
month of Margawrsa, also called Agrahiyam'^^ :( belonging to the 
commencement of the year). But this also does not give us any 
definite information, because we do not know where the sun was 
with respect. to the solstice '(or equinox) in the month of Marganrsa, 
JacobF^ and Tilak'^^^ hold that the sun must then have been in the 
autumnal equinox, because this' is in conformity with the winter" sols- 
tice occurring' about the time of the Phalguna full ' moon (equivalent 
to about B. C. 4000, see above), whereas Thibaut'^^ takes it to corres- 
pond with the beginning of the third of the Caturmasya seasons, 
when the year is divided into these four-monthly seasons in accor- 
dance’ with another of the three alternative methods. He also 
maintains that Jacobi’s objection that there was no likelihood of 
the year ' ever having begun' with the last season is not of much 
force. 

. (iii) Jacobi'^^ points out that the study of the Vedas was 
'directed . to . commence when, the grass appeared, i.e,,.. with the first 
month.of .'the'' rainy season, ■Paraskara Grhya Sutra'^’^ ' fixes the full 
moon day . in Srav ana, the-, first rainy month in North India in^ 
B. C. 2000, for the upakarana ceremony. But in Gobhila Grhya 
Sutra'^® the same ceremony is fixed for the full moon in Praustha- 
pada (the early name of Bhadrapada) , though at the same time the 
opening. '.of .the schools on -the full mooU'. day in . ^ravana is well 
known. The former, therefore, must have been a tradition of the 
ancient times when Bhadrapada was really the first month of the 
rainy season, which was the case about B. C. 4000. Whitney'^^ and 
others object to it, pointing out that there might have been no 
connection between rains and learning, but Biihler®^ agrees with 
Jacobi. 

(iv) There is a passage in the Rgveda®^ which, according to 

I A., xxiv, 94-95; Weber, ii, 332 et seq. 

‘'T. A,, xxiii, 156. 

Orion, 61 et seq. 

“I. A., xxiv, 94-95. 

A., xxiii, 155. 

10 . 

5 . 

**|J, A. O. S., xvi, 84 et ,$eq. 

A., xiii, 242 et seq. 

103, 9. 
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jacoDir-” MOWS mac in iigvedic times the jrear commenced with 
the rains, which ; begin in North India at the time of the smiinier 
solstice. This is confirmed to some extent by the fact that the 
year is called mrm or abda (i.e., rain-giving) . Also, Jacobi infers 
from another passage in the Rgveda^^ that the year commenced 
when the sim was in Phalgimi. These passages therefon 
the arguments given above to show that in Vedic times th 
solstice occurred near the full moon in 
about B. C. 4000 was deduced, 
first passage as ''the twelfth (moni 
sists of twelve partS; 
though Jacobi claim 
advanced by him 


‘e, co'iilinii, 
te 'Winter 

Phalguna, from which a date 
But Jacobi translates dvidasa in ^ 
ith),*’ instead of "that which con- 
i.e., "the year,” as others^^ have done, and 
ns that this meaning is better for the reasons 
on grammatical grounds, and also on account of 
the year being called varsa and abda, not much reliance can be placed 
on the argument, as it hinges completely on the translation of one 
word in a way about which there is no unanimity. 

(v) The Kausitald Brahmana®^ states explicitly that the winter 
solstice occurred at the new moon in Magha. This would have 
been very valuable from a chronological point of view, but for the 
fact that we do not know how the month was reckoned — whether 
it ended with a new moon {amdnU system), or with a full moon 
{purmmdnta system) . The commentators®® believed that the 
month ended with the full moon and therefore the new moon of 
Magha must be the new moon preceding the full moon in the 
Naksatra Magha. But there is reason for supposing that the 
amanta system was more generally in vogue, because the bright half 
of the month was called the former half, and the dark half the 
latter.®'^ "With the amanta system the new moon of Magha would 
mean the new moon after the full moon in Magha, and the winter 
solstice at this time would imply a date about 1900 years earlier 
than the time of the Jyotisa Vedanga, i.e., a date about B. C. 


xxiii, IS 4. 


Kaegi and Geidner, Grassmann, and others. 

3. This was first noticed by Weber, 345 et seq. 

“^“Vinayaka on the KausItaEi Brahmana, loc. ck.; Anartiya on Sankhayana 
Srauta Sutra, xiii, 19, 1. 

^See Yedic Index, ii, 158, where full references are given. 
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3100,®^' ■ 'With the purnhndnia system, on the other hand, the 
new moon in Magha would mean what ordinarily was called the 
new moon in Pausa (the previous month) and the datum becomes 
the same as that of the J^^otisa Vedahga, the deduced date being about 
B. C. 1200. The piirnhndnta system is held by some to be the more 
probable of the two, because of what the commentators say. Also, 
Thibaut points out that in the time of the Kausitaki Brahmana 
the term amavasya might not have been used in the strict sense of 
the tit hi which ended with conjunction, in v/hich sense it was 
iised later. The months might have begun then with a new moon, 
and the new moon of Magha might have been the new moon with 
which Magha began, i.e., the new moon preceding the full moon in 
Magha. But even if we accept this interpretation, we need not 
suppose that the Kausitaki Brahmana and the Jyotisa Vedahga 
belong exactly to the same period. The statement of the Jyotisa 
Vedahga is quite definite. The solstice occurred when the sun was 
at the beginning of that twenty-seventh part of the ecliptic which 
was called Sravistha. The statement in the Kausitaki Brahmana, 
on the other hand, is such that it could not have been exactly true 
for more than one year. Because, if the winter solstice occurred 
exactly at the new moon of Magha in any year, it could not occur 
at the new moon of Magha in the succeeding years: it would occur 
next year about eleven days after this date, and about twenty-two 
days after the new moon of Magha in the year after that. Then, 
on account of the intercalation of a month, the solstice would occur 
three days after the new moon in Magha in the next year, then 
fourteen days after that, and so on. It follows that the statement 
is only roughly true, and in their desire to put the solstice on a 
new moon day (on account of its religious importance) , the 
Kausitaki Brahmana might have mentioned the new moon of Magha, 
even though on an average the phenomenon happened some days later. 
Moreover, the date of the Jyotisa Vedanga has been held to be 
uncertain by about a thousand years, so the date of the Kausitaki 

®®The Kausitaki Brahmana is, * according to Keith (H. O. S. xsv, 47-48); 
almost contemporaneous with, or slightly older than, the Satapatha Brahmana. 
But the passage itself might he older than the rest of the Kausitaki Brahmana. 

® r/. Thibaut, I. A., xxw, 8^. ' 

Whitney, Oriental and Unguistic Studies, ii, 384; Thibaut, 1. A,, xxir, 98, 
etc. A thousand years is undoubtedly an over-estimate. 
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Brahmana on tlie strength of the evidence under discussion might 
be regarded as uncertain by at least the - same amount/'^^ Also we 
do not know the relative dates of the Satapatha and the Kausitaki 
Brahmanas ■ for certain, and none of them was composed in' - 'its 
entirety at one time. So this record in the Kausitaki Brahmana is 
in no way in conflict v/ith the dates deduced above from records in 
the Satapatha Brahmana and other books. 

(vi) The Jyotisa A^cdaiiga gives the position of the winter 
solstice as coincident with the first point of Sravistha.'^" This is 
sufficient to calculate the date of the observations recorded in the 
Jyotisa Vedanga. There is a slight uncertainty as to exactly v/hich 
point in the heavens was meant by the first point of Sravistha; so 
various dates have been arrived at by various scholars — ^B, C. 1181 
by Jones, and also by Pratt, B. C. 1391 by Davis®’"^ and Cok- 
brooke,'^® and more or less similar dates by others. Chote LaP"^ is 
certain that the date of the observations in the Jyotisa Vedanga is 

”^The following calculation shows that the date of this passage of the 
Kausitaki Brahmana might be only B. C. 2000, even if we assume that there is 
no uncertainty and the solstice occurred exactly at the new moon which followed 
the full moon of Taisa: — 

The full moon of Taisa means the full moon which occurred (on an average) 
when the moon was near Tisya. 

Assume that the longitude of Tisya was a* Then the sun at the moment 
under consideration had the longitude 

In the period from the new moon to the next new moon the sun must have 
idvanced by about and, therefore, its longitude must have become 

a+i80®-4-i3 

It was a solstice then. Hence it must have been then 90° behind the vernal 
equinox, i.e.,' . ■ ■ 

C^-f.270°-fl3/2°=:360°, 

or a—76J4:®=0. 

Assume now that the longitude of the Krttikas was fi. Then the vernal 
equinox must have been behind the Krttikas, which is the same (3 — (<X — 76^/^°) 
behind the Krttikas. Now ct — 3 depend on precession, and its value is 

nearly. Substituting this value, we find that the equinox was about 7%° 
behind the Krttikas. As 7%*^ corresponds to about S66 years the indicated period 
is so many years after the date (B. C. 2500) when the vernal equinox was at the 
Krttikas, or roughly B. C. 2000, 

The calculation is quite right, but as Tisya is not very bright, we cannot 
assert as certain that the full moon in Taisa meant the full moon nearest Tisya, 
on which the whole calculation depends. 

^^Yajurveda recension, 7. 

^Asiatic Researches, ii, 393. 

J. A. S. B., xxxi, 49, 

^Asiatic Researches^ ii, 2^8; v, 288. 

^Essays, i, 109-10. , ^ ^ 

^Jyoiisa Vedanga, Allahabad, 83. . 
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the winter solstice of B.C. 1098, but he relies on certain highly 
controversial evidence regarding the position of the planet Jupiter 
at that time. ' We might not be able to find the exact date, but 
it is clear from these, investigations that the twelfth century B. C. 
cannot , be far from the epoch of the observations of the Jyotisa. 
As admittedly the Jyotisa is a later production than the Brahmanas,^® 
this confirms in a way the dates deduced above on other grounds. 

SE- ;5. t'r fc 

To sum up, if we exclude the possibility of every astronomical 
notice in Vedic literature being a record of ancient tradition, which 
is extremely unlikely, we can say that there is strong astronomical 
evidence that the Veda.s are older than B. C. 2500. They might be 
as old as B. C. 4000. There is some support for this date, but it is not 
convincing. However, there is no evidence against it. 


Thibaut, Astronamie Asirologk und Mathefnetik, 19 - 20 . 




LOCATION OF DANTAPURA 


By Professor S. Levi 

[In connection with the location of Dantapura of Kalinga, welL 
known in the Buddhist literature, we are familiar with the identifi- 
cation with 'Bduf as proposed by Prof. Levi.^ The Professor showed 
me in Paris, last July, a passage in the work of the French scholar 
Anquetil Duperron^ {Xend Avesta, i, Preliminary Discourse) that he 
travelled in Orissa and passed through Taloor.’ The description of 
the journey is so complete that with its help we should easily locate 
and discover the ruins of Palur. A translation of the passage in 
question by Professor Levi himself is published below. We shall 
be obliged if gentlemen in Orissa would give attention to the pro- 
blem and lit us have their result. The place must be near the Chiika 
lake and on the old route from Malud. The word Chokt {chaukl) 
means a staging place. — ^K,. P. J.l ■ 


[Extract from Duperron] 

"I left Jagrenat on the 7th (June 1757) and found, 3 cosses 
from that city, a Choki near the Chiika the water of which is 
brakish, and which falls into the sea. I travelled along this river 
to Manikpatan which lies 8 cosses from Jagrenat, without encoun- 
tering in this last town, neither houses nor trees. Two cosses before 
Manikpatan is a pond of soft water. This town has a Fau^dar 
who resides at Malood. I spent the night in the Dargah of Saied 
Sarabdurraman Madina, ■ ' 

'"On the 8th I crossed the Chiika in a place where it was very 
wide. Half of the river was fordable; I spent the rest in ,an 
embarcation consisting^ of two balloons joined together, as on the 
river of Balasor. On the other side of the river is found a cistern 
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of Stone, The ground up to Malood is all of sand; only two wells are 
found, one three cosses, the other six cosses' from Manikpatan, and 
shrubs, (the grains of wliich, inclosed in a pistil decorated with 
white leaves, ■ spreads a very sweet perfume. I went down the 
Chilka, the bed of which was full of buffaloes leaving the hills 
on the left. One cosse after Malood, I met a Choka and arrived 
in that city around 4 o’clock. The Fauzdar came out of his fort 
to welcome me. 

'1 departed from Malood on the 9th. Beyond that town, the 
ground is always sandy; the way lies along the hills which are above 
one-half cosse. At three cosses one finds a Choki which marks 
the boundary of the Katck Province and of the dependencies of 
Bengal. After that, one passes a pond of salt water and several 
pits full of common water. One cosse from this Choki is Paloor, 
the first ''Aldee” depending of Ganjam, with a Choki, and a pond 
of soft water. The way is afterwards very bad, amidst hills of 
sand. Several of my sepoys, feeling their native country near, 
abandoned me in that place. Two cosses from Paloor, I met a 
small Pagoda, standing alone amid the sands, that from afar re- 
sembled a pine-apple. The sailors see it from the high and call 
it the "White Pagoda. I saw, in the lower room of Pagoda a stone 3 
or 4 feet wide, within it a Thakur resembling that of the Pagoda of 
Tirvikarey. I engraved my name on the wall of the Pagoda which 
looks to the West. One cosse from there, I passed a large Carl, and 
some steps further, I almost got drowned in mud. While springing 
over a small ditch, my house stumbled, and sank into mud. I had 
mud up to the thighs; the hardship was afterwards to get my horse 
off. Then the sun that was very hot soon dried me. I found, 
after that, land sown with paddies and grain, and large ponds of salt 
which is prepared in this way. They shape heaps of salt ground 
drawn from the Caris and put them in pits. The salt settles and 
when rain has penetrated the heaps of earth' and filled the hollows, 
the salt detached by water appears on the surface where it is 
gathered with rakes. 

*'One cosse from the preceding Cari is Ganjam, first city 
depending on the Subah of Dakan. There Begins the Telugu (or 
Talenga) language.” 


SOME OLD ACCOUNTS OF BHAGALPUR 
By Prof. K. K. Basu, m.a.^ Bhagalfur ■ ^ 

The present work incorporates selection of reports some of 
which either lie buried in the archives of the District Oificcr of 
Bhagalpur or are scattered over the rapidly decaying blue-books and 
journals that are quite beyond the reach of the general public. It 
is to be admitted that the writer lays no claim to originality; he 
merely attempts to put together in a readable form and under one 
cover a mass of information that may help the picturing of a stare 
of affairs that has long passed away. These documents bear witness 
to the enterprise and enthusiasm of the pioneer surveyors who 
revealed to us by their labours the old history of the country — a 
service on whose effects time can never efface the writing. 

The £rst record in these selections is the journal kept by Capt. 
W. S. Sherwiii, who made a geographical and statistical survey of 
the Bhagalpur district, south of the Ganges between the years 1846 
anl 1850. The second document is the report of J. J. Pemberton, 
v/ho was engaged in the survey work of the district north of the 
Ganges during the years when Sherwill was occupied with his work. 

W'ith a scrupulous attention to accuracy in detail, the aforesaid 
officers made a close investigation and a deep study of the places 
within their field of operation and embodied these observations in a 
self-contained monograph entitled, "The Geographical and Statistical 
report of the district of Bhaugulpoor,” printed at the Bengal Secre- 
tariat Press in 1869. The publication, in question, is now out of 
print and scarcely available. SherwilFs report also appeared in the 
Journal of Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1851, and his "General remarks 
on the revenue survey of the Bhaugulpoor district’^ in the same 
journal for 1862. 

The journals of Sherwill and Pemberton, are next in importance 
to Francis Buchanon*s, whose statistical survey of Bhagalpur (1810- 
ISll) is a reflex of the actual state eff affairs then existing, throw- 
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ing as much light as possible on the archaeological, historical, ethno- 
logical and geological interest of the places he visited. Thanks to 
the patient research of the delightful writer and ex-civilian Mr. C. 
E. A. W. Oldham, Buchanon’s work has been published by the 
authorities of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society and thus placed 
within the reach of the public. 

Capt. Sherwill and Pemberton's journals, it may be remarked, 
are a mine of useful information relating to geological, botanical and 
mineralogical details, population, castes, professions, number of 
towns and villages, live-stock, and manufactures of the district. 
Instead of making a fresh copy of the full text and saving much 
time and trouble thereby, we have, in our work made important 
selections of the journal and our volume contains the essence of the 
information contained in Sherwill and Pemberton’s reports. 

The third document contained in the present work is the report 
made by G. Loch, the Collector of Bhagalpur on February 24, 
1852. Loch’s report embraces the northern portion of the district 
(Perganas Chye, Nursingpoor Koorah and Mulnee Gopal) , and his 
object of visiting the country was to commence, and if possible to 
complete the butwarrah of Talooka Seah and two other mahals. 
But his later transfer to Moorshedabad compelled him to return to 
the station without completing the duty. 

After Loch, the next report that has here been embodied is 
that of the District Officer E. F. Lantour, dated May 10, 1855. 
Lantour visited the interior of the district and was absent from the 
sudder station for six weeks, the number of miles traversed by him 
exceeded 256, yet such was the extent of the district that he only 
visited about a quarter of it, and his tour did not extend to the 
Damin~i~Koh and the other eastern parganas, including Umbar and 
Sultanabad and neither did he cross the Ganges to visit the northern 
parganas (Chye, Nursingpoor Koorah). It was his intention to 
have proceeded through the Damin-i-Koh to Rajmalial, but he was 
obliged to return to the station to relieve an officer (Chapman) 
whose services had been placed at the disposal of the Railway Com- 
missioner. 

The fifth and the last report is that of George Dickinson, the 
Collector of Bhagalpur, dated August 31, 1794. It contains the 
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observations on the state of the roads in- the Bhagalpnr district viz., 
from the sudder station to Soory and from the former westward to 
the banks of the River Kiul — a distance of one hundred and seventy- 
four miles from one extremity to the other. , Clironologically, the- 
report of Dickinson should have topped the list of the reports 
contained in this work, but this priority of position the report has 
lost on account of the subject-matter. Dealing only with the roads 
and not the general condition of the district, it conies next to those 
that deals with subjects ethnical, mineralogical, topographical and 
the like. 

Something now need be said about the formation of the district. 
Since its inception, the district of Bhagalpur has undergone various 
changes. After the grant of the Diwani, the district was very big 
in size, situated to the east of Sarkar Monghyr, Subeh Bihar, and 
comprehending a large tract to the south of the Ganges. Towards 
the beginning of the 19th century, at the time v/hen Buclianon 
visited it, the district comprised an area of 8255 square miles. Most 
of the present districts of Monghyr and the Sontal parganas were 
then included in Bhagalpur, of course, with the reservations men- 
tioned below. The Supaul and the northern part of Madhipura sub- 
division now under Bhagalpur district were then included in the 
Tirhoot and Purnea districts. The parganas Balia, Bhusari, Naipur, 
fimadpur and Mulki forming the present Begusarai sub-division of 
Monghyr were then under Tirhoot: parganas Bisthazari, Aniarthu 
and Maldah included later in the Jamni sub-division of Monghyr 
and pargana Selimabad in the Sadar sub-division of the same district 
v/ere under the district of Bihar: pargana Sarath-Deoghur under the 
Deoghur sub-division of the modern Sontal Parganas and Kundabit 
Karaya and Pabbia, comprising the Jamtara sub-division of the 
Sontal parganas were then in Birbhum. 

In 1832, a re-shuffling took place when there was established 
a Deputy Collectorship for Monghyr, under the jurisdiction of the 
Magistrate of Bhagalpur. 

Some six years later, some additions to the district of Bhagalpur 
were effected, when the three parganas north of the Ganges viz., 
Naredigar, Mulnee Gopal and Nursingpoor Koorah were taken out- of 
Tirhoot and added to Bhagalpur, 
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■ In 185 5, the addition of areas so far made to Bhagalpur was 
counterbalanced by the falling off of an area on the east called the 
Sontal Parganas under the provisions of the Act XXXVII of 1855 
amended by Act X of 1857. Thus the civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion of the parganas viz., Teliagurhi, Jamuni, Chitauliya, Kankjol, 
Bahadurpur, Akbarnagar, Inayatnagar, Mukrain, Sultangunj, 
Umbar, Sultanabad, Godda, Umlu Motiya, Passay, Hendweh, 
Muniari and Belputta were transferred to the Sontal Parganas. 

In 1864 the jurisdiction of Bhagalpur had an extention with 
the additions made to it on the north of the Ganges and the areas 
so taken formerly belonged to Monghyr and Purnea. 

In 1874, pargana Kharakpur was transferred from Bhagalpur 
to Monghyr. 

The district when surveyed by Sherwill comprised 7,8 01 *04 
square miles as against 4226 square miles of our times; its length, 
then, was 168 miles, and an average width south of the Ganges 
112 miles and north of the Ganges 20, as against 140 miles in 
length and from 14 to 45 miles in breadth as at present, 

RennelFs Map of the South-east part of Bahar drawn in 1773 
portrays the district of Bhagalpur and is the earliest of its kind so 
far known. Next comes, the map drawn by Francis Buchanon in 
1811, reproduced on enlarged scale and published in the Journal of 
Buchanon by the Journal Bihar and Orissa Research Society. W. S. 
SherwilPs map of district "Bhaugulpoor” on 4 miles=l inch scale 
and published in 1852 and his map of the Rdjmahal Hills or Dam-in- 
i-Koh on a scale of 2 miles=l inch and published in 18 55 are the 
third of the series and preserved in the Collectorate Record Room, 
Bhagalpur. The survey of Bhagalpur done under the Superinten- 
dence of Major J, Macdonald, officiating Deputy Surveyor General, 
assisted by Cap. W. J. Stewart, Deputy Superintendent of Survey 
and M. David, Assistant Surveyor was shown in a map drawn on a 
scale of 6 inches to a mile which was published under the direction 
of Lt.-Col. J. C. Gore, Surveyor General of India in 1902. This 
map deals with the civil station (Bhagalpur) city and environments 
in the years 1866-67 and 1869 and 1870. There is another map 
of the Bhagalpur town and its suburbs drawn in 1824, 1st Nov., by 
one Gopinath with the places and sites indicated in Persian script. 
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These maps are a wonderfully revealing study with regard 
to changes in the configuration of the alluvial areas caused by the 
constant shifting of the River Ganges to the north of Bhagalpur. 
In 1810 Buchanon noticed "the Jamuni/* a branch of the Ganges, 
just to the north of the city, the main stream flowing further to 
the north. In 1824, the two streams united together on the north 
of the city. In the second half of the nineteenth century the main 
stream receded further north as in 1810, leaving "the JamunL’ to 
continue its own course just by the city, and in between these two 
streams were low Dearah lands under cultivation. 

A word about the spelling of "Bhagalpur’’ will not be out of 
place here and may even be interesting reading for some. The old 
records of the 18 th century used the form "Boglipore,” and those 
of the 19th Century "Bhaugulpoor’^ and "Bhaugulpore.’’ The word 
"pargana’’ again has also been variously spelt in the records, as 
"pei'gunnah” and "perghunna.” But we have in our introduction 
adopted the system of spelling as accepted by Hunter and Mr. 
Oldham. 

The value of these documents is but too apparent to require 
elucidation. The old record scattered over the dusty and worm- 
eaten bound volumes kept in the archives of the District oflices 
px’ovide ample materials for the local and parochial history, which 
if properly compiled and collected would help the historian in his 
task of writing a provincial history. To bring them to light and 
preserve them from the greedy and devouring jaws of oblivion is the 
primary" object of this work. / 

In conclusion it may be remarked that the prefatory note has 
got no official character attached' to it. 
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CAPT. .SHEKWILUS REPORT 


Divisions. 


The district of Bhaugulpoor, comprising 75801*04 square miles 
' , . . of territory, is situated in the fertile ' 

The geographical position 

and extent of the district of valley of the Ganges, which river divides 
Bhaugulpoor. district into two unequal portions, 

the larger portion lying to the south of the river. 

.... . .The length of the district is 168 miles. . . . ; the average 
width south of the Ganges is 112 miles and north of the Ganges it 
has an average of 20miles. 

South of the Ganges; area, 6,102^ 07^ square miles. Thirty -three 
Pergunnahs — Akbernugger, Bhaugulpoor, 
Buhadoorpoor, Cheetowleeali, Chundun 
Kuttooreea, Chundweh, Colgong, Danra Sukwara, Dhurarah, 
Godda, Hendweh, Huzzar Tukkee, Inayutnuggur, Jumoonee, 
Jehangeerah, Kurrukpoor, Kherhee, Kankjole, Lukhunpoor, Muk- 
raeen, Musdee, Purbutpara, Pussaye, Suhroee, Singhol Sukhurabadee, 
Sooltangunj, Sooltanabad, Suteearee, Teleeagurhee, Umloo Mooteea, 
Umber, and Waseela. Four Tuppehs.' — ^Belputta, Muneeharee, 
Lodhweh, and Simroun. 

One Division. —Known as the Damin-i~Koh, or the Rajmahal 
Hills. 

North of the Ganges — area 1,698*97 square miles.^ 

Four Pergtmnahs.—Chfe, Mulhnee Gopal, Nareedeegur, Nur- 
singhpoor Kooruh. 

Under the Mahomedan kings, the district of Bhaugulpoor 
formed the most eastern portion of the Soubah of Behar. . . -in 


^Original area south of the River Ganges 
Deduct i Sontha! Pergunnahs 


3,634*90 


t Pergh, , transferred to Monghy r . . 615*68 


Sq. Miles 
6,102*07 
4,250*58 


Add. Area of portion transferred from Purneali 


1,851*49 

47*49 


Area of District Bhaugulpoor south of River Ganges . . 1,898*98 

® Original area north of the Ganges 1,698*97 

Add transfers from Monghyr and Purneah . . . . 700*97 


Area of District Bhaugulpoor north of River Ganges . . 2,399*94 

Total area of District Bhaugulpoor north and south of River 

Ganges ...... . . . . . . . . . . 4,298*92 
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Bhaugulpoor the (oiScial) accomts (fiscal and judicial) are kept 
in the Hindoostani or Ordoo, 

The climate of Bliaugulpoor is peculiar to itself; situated 
■ between the parching hot. winds . of 

. Western and Central India^ and the damp 
soil of Bengal, it appears influenced by both. . . .The heats of summer, 
or from April to June, are. . . .very great, — too great to allow the 
natives themselves to be freely exposed to the direct rays of the Sun; 
to the European, such exposer would most likely be fatal in a few 
hours. During the hot weather, the thermometer ranges from 80® 
to 100® .during, the day; a steady west wind generally, sets in at ^ .'9 
a.m., and continues to blow till sunset; this wind is warm approach- 
ing to hot. 

The weather from June to September, or what is styled the 
rainy season, is much more pleasant to the feelings, from the 
immense quantity of moisture suspended -.in the air; during the rainy, 
season, an east, .wind generally prevails,. ■ 

During the cold weather, or from October to March, the 
weather is peculiarly fine and well 'suited to the European consti- 
tution; a steady light westerly or easterly wind blows; the air is 
cool, and the thermometer in December descends as low as 3.^® 
during the .night. 

The climate of Bhaugulpoor is peculiarly suited to the growth 
of rice, which forms the staple agricultural produce of the district. 

The aspect of the district is pleasing, from the great abundance 
of mango plantations and palm-trees that 
are scattered' over the whole surface of the 
country, and from the numerous detached 
hills, and connected ranges of hills, that break the monotony of an 
oherwise level country. This range extends from the Ganges River 
on the North to the Brahminee River on the South, 

From near the south-western extremity of the Rajmaha! Hills, 
a tract of elevated land sweeps across the whole district; it unites 
with the Kurrukpoor Hills, which terminate in the bed of the 
Ganges at Monghyr, and which range of hills separate Monghyr 
from Bhaugulpoor. 

The mass of low level country thus shut in by the Kurrukpoor 


Aspect-Hills: Geological 

Structure. 
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Rivers. 


Hills on the west, by the Rajmahal Hills on the east, the Ganges 
river to the north, and by the great curve of high land to the 
south, consists of a mass of rich, cultivated, and highly productive 
land, the most densely populated, best cultivated, is level, well water- 
ed and free from rocks or unproductive ground. This high land is^ 
nevertheless not without its uses and benefits to the district; it 
serves as the grazing ground for cattle during the hot weather; 
it produces an abundance of wood for ploughs, for building purposes 
and for fire-wood; it produces bamboos, grass, barks, gums, tusser 
silk, slates, building stone, honey, copper, lead, antimony, silver, iron 
and coal; besides numerous sorts of grain. The Mahooa petel (bassk 
latifolia) is largely collected and used in the distilleries; catechu is 
also manufactured from the Mimosa cate dm ^ and is exported to 
Europe. 

The principal river in the district is the Ganges, flowing for 
120 miles directly through the district 
from west to east, tlirowing about one 
quarter of the whole district, or 1,^9 8 *^7 square miles, contained 
in four pergunnahs, on the northern or left bank; this tract has 
been surveyed by the establishment under Mr. -Pemberton, Revenue 
Surveyor. 

The other rivers of note are the Kosey and Ghugree, whose 
united waters flow into the Ganges on the left or northern bank, 
eight miles north of Colgong. 

North of the Ganges there are numerous nullahs, the principal 
of which are the Talabah, Tiljooga, Balee, and Lorum, all flowing 
into the Ganges. 

To the south of the Ganges numerous small streams descend 
from the highland to the south, and flow in a northerly direction 
into the Ganges; the largest and most important of which is the 
Chandun. 

Irrigation is resorted to, either from streams, or tanks, or from 

„ . . wells. The level land situated to the 

Irrigation. ■ t " <• 

north of the southern hills and south of 

the Ganges, is universally irrigated, producing fine crops of rice, 

mustard, castor oil, murrooa, kesari, sugarcane, gram, besides many 

of the small crops. 
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The principal towns in the district are, the civil station ol 
^ Bhaugnlpoor, the '^Barari” Great Trigo- 

nometrical station, Rajmahal, Colgoiig 

and, Ktirriikpoor. 

Good substantial villages are thickly spread over the country; 

though pukka buildings, except in the 

Villages.. . ; 

towns above mentioned, are almost un- 
known, the huts of the zemindars and ryots being either made with 
mud-walls and thatched roofs, or are constructed entirely of wattles, 
mats, and thatch. : 

The general caste of the inhabitants are Hindoos, with a small 
^ population of Mahomedans, but these 

latter are mostly found in the large 
towns, and seldom in the villages. 

In the pergunnahs lying to the east of Rajmahal Hills, Bengalis 
are found occupying the land. The Rajmahal Hills are occupied 
by the hill men and by Sonthals; the highland south of the great 
plain is also occupied by Sonthals, Bonyas, Ghatwals, iron smelters, 
and by several other classes professing little, if any, respect for 
caste. 

With regard to population, the district of Bhaugulpoor, when 
compared with other and neighbouring 
districts, shows but a very scanty popu- 
lation. This is accounted for by the large extent of unproductive, 
and consequently unoccupied, land to the south, which tract nearly 
equals in extent .the cultivated and occupied land. 

The roads in the low lands, are merely nominal, being either 
washed away yearly, ploughed up, or so 
neglected, as to be for nine 
the year impassable for wheeled carriages. 

The roads on the highlands, being upon good hard soil are good 
all the year round, although very tortuous, as they wind to avoid 
every ravine, rock or hillock or patch of broken ground. 

The pjrancipal draught cattle in the district are buffaloes, and 

the common grey bullock; horses, mulai, 
Cattle. , , t 


Population, 


Roads. 


pigs, poultry, and pigeons are common. 
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The -wild animals of the district are tigers, leopards, panthers, 
and all the smaller feline; rhinoceros. 

Wild Animals. - , - - « « 

elephants, bears, badgers, rnsa stags, hog-' 
deer, wild hog, barking deer, antelope, jungle fowl; of partridge 
there are the black, painted, grey, and double spurred; two sorts of 
quail, ortolan, boa constrictor, most of the deadly ophidia, water- 
snakes, turtle, a great variety of fish, two sorts of alligators, por- 
poises; besides numerous birds, reptiles, and smaller mammalia. 

KURRIIKPOOR^. This pergunnah is divided into two por- 
tions, the northern or hilly tract, the' 
Its tvio divisions. property of Roodur Buhaidoor Singh, the 

Maharaja of Dhurbanga, and the southern, or partially cultivated 
Northern portion, also including a portion of the 

Kurrukpoor Hills, as well as a large por- 
tion of the plains at the foot of the hills and the capital town 
of the same name. 

The northern portion is a mass of hill and jungle, with a 
small belt of land below the hills on the northern face, containing 
two small hamlets of wood-cutters and gowallalis. 

In the hills are seven small hamlets, containing about 250 
hill men and their families who cultivate a moderate quantity of 
land, which produces junera, indian corn, capsicums, and beans: 
they are principally herdsmen, wood-cutters, or iron-smelters. The 
jungles afford excellent pasturage for cattle and produce good timber; 
the soil is rich in iron-ores: the iron is taken to Monghyr. 

Of the Southern portion, only one-fifth of the whole area is 

' , ' under cultivation;- the remainder is 

Southern ^ ^ ^ ^ 

occupied by hills and dense jungle, The 

rivulet Mun flowing from the hills flows past the town of Kurruk- 
poor. The town is a fine substantial looking place. This part of 
the purgunnali was surveyed in 1839-40 by Lieut. Ellis. 

DHURARAH^, This' is a small pergunnah of ten and a half 
square miles lying at the foot of the northern face of the Kurruk- 
poor Hills. 

® Kharagpur Transferred to District Monghyr. Budianon’s Journal, p. 1^2 £.n. 

‘^Transferred to District Monghyr. 
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Produce. 


The principal villages are Dhurarah and Mohuiipoor,, two 
substantial villages, 

PURBUTPARA^. This large pergunnah, with an area of 
195% square miles, has but a small portion of its area fitted for 
the jungle; being the summit' of a series of rocks and being scantily 
covered with soil, and the rocks protruding in every direction. 

The spots that are cleared around the villages, amounting in 
all to forty-five square miles, produce 
rice, junera, indian corn, poppy, murrooa, 
miihooa petals, and mango- trees; The pergh. produces tusser, silk, 
catechu, timber, bamboos, grass, and a variety of dates and barks. 

This pergunnah produces an abundance of iron which is . 

Don. smelted by a race called Korah and Nyah. 

The cultivators are principally natives of the hilly tracts, who 
profess to be Hindoos; they are named 
Sonthals, Bhoonyahs, and Ghatwals, — a 
quiet, ignorant, and hardy race of people. 

A tortuous and stony road through the forest traverses the 
northern portion of the pergunnah, lead- 
ing from the Ganges through Kurruk- 
poor to Mulehpoor, where there is a thannah on the banks of the 
Nuktee nullah: from Mulehpoor the road turns off to the south to 
Pergunnahs Ghidhour and Chukye. 

The Nuktee nullah, a mountain torrent, forms the boundary 
to the south of the pergunnah, between zillahs Mongliyr and 
Bhaugulpoor, and falls into the Reciil 

Nuktee Nullah. 

River.: 

Four miles from the western boundary, the Nuktee receives 
the Augun nullah, also called the Rakiis 
Jor, which has its rise from a hot spring 


Cultivators. 


Road. 


Allgun Nullah. 


in, the Kurrukpoor Hills. , . 

About a mile to the north of Pandoo village, a small hill yields 

corundum. 

To the north of the northern portion of Pergunnah Kurruk- 
poor are two small tiippehs belonging to Purbutpara, named Sim- 


Transferred to District Moughyr, ' 
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roun and Lodhweh. 

SINGHOL. THs pergunnali, with an area of nearly thirty , 
square miles, has about rwenty-five of the same occupied by a 
portion of the Kurrukpore Hills and jungle. 

The hills produce iron of a good quality. 

Sin ghee Rikh^, In a secluded nook in the northern face of the 
hills is a temple built near a pool of water: the temple is called 
Singhee Rikh. 

SUHROEE'^. In the south-eastern corner of the pergunnah is 
Koojee Ghat, a hill defile. The road winds for upwards of twelve 
miles through a series of high hills, and occasionally in the bed of 
a mountainous torrent. The jungles are much infested with tigers 
and other dangerous wild animals. 

A road traverses this pergunnah from north to south from 
^ ^ Bhaugulpoor by the Koojee Ghat to 

Byjnath or Deoghur. Many good vill- 
age roads traverse the pergunnah in several directions. 

The Bunorooah nullah divides the pergunnah into two unequal 
portions. 

The principal villages in the pergunnah are Budhowneea, Chora, 
Tarrapoor, where there is a thannah, 

Principal villages. 

Doorgapoor, Lawna, Budhwara. 

WASEELA. A little more than one-third of -this pergunnah, 
or fifty-one square miles, is occupied by hill and jungle in a state of 
nature; the remainder is well-cultivated and cleared. 

The southern half of this pergunnah is inhabited by Sontlials, 
Korahs and other castes. 

The Bilhur and Bunrooah nullahs flow through the pergunnah 
from south to north. 

Bilhur and Doomreea are the chief villages of the pergunnah. 

Iron is smelted in the jungles by the Korahs, and tusser silk 
Iron Silk collected by the zemindars from the 

asun trees, and exported to Bhaugulpoor. 

CHANDUN KUTOOREEA®. This ill-shaped pergunnah, 

®Sringirikh. BucKanon’s Journal, p. 208. f.n. 

^Portion of Pergunnah Suhrohee has been transferred to Monghyr. 

j j Katuriya; 1S2*34 sq. miles: it is one of the seventeen parganas 

included in the Mahalat of Kharakpur estate. 
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Physical aspect. 


Iron. 


Copper. 


Wild animals. 


extending thirty-two miles from north to south, is a mass of hill and 
jungle, high rocky ground, raYines, 
gravel, and unproductiveness; cultivation 
is seen only in spots around the Sonthals’ huts and around the small 
villages scattered over the face of the pergunnah. The Chandun 
River rises in the south-western corner of the pergunnah. All along 
the banks of this river, iron of a good 
quality is smelted: the iron is exported 
together with tusser silk, catechu, bamboos, grass, barks, and dyes, 
productions of these jungles, to Bhaugulpoor. 

Veins of copper containing lead and silver are to be seen near 
the southern boundary of the pergunnah, 
in the village of Bhyrookhee. 

The principal races inhabiting the jungles are Ghatwals, 
Races. Sonthals, Bhoonyahs, Korahs, and Nyahs, 

The jungles are well supplied with game, such as tigers, 
leopards, bears, spotted deer, neelghy, pigs, 
jungle fowls, peacocks, hare and partridge. 

A small quantity of poppy is cultivated in the northern portion 
Poppy. of the pergunnah. 

DANK A SUKWARA. Of the whole area of this extensive 

pergunnah, only one-eighth is under cultivation, the rest being in a 

state of nature, and is occupied with hills, ravines, and jungle. 

The highlands produce an abundance 
Iron, , ■ ■ ■ ■ 

of iron. 

The north-western portion of the pergunnah is occupied by 

Hills and forests md Pro- Ms and dense forests, producing 

good timber, dammer, bamboos and grass. 

The whole of the pergunnah produces, besides iron, tusser silk, 
catechu, barks for dyes, Muhooa petals, mustard, castor oil, cotton 
and a small quantity of tobacco. The cultivated lands produce 
good and luxuriant crops of rice, wheat, poppy, ahur dal, sugar-cane, 
Koortee, Rullye, junera, goondeelee, which are watered from the 
Ghandun. . ■ ' ' 

The principal villages are Jypootj Banka, Kudhar, Jumdaha, (at 
which here are police chowkies) Dunra 
Sukwara, Luchmepoor, the residence of 


Villages, 
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, a petty Rajah, and Bhoresar, an iron mart. A natnra!^ good; road' 
traYcrses the pergunnah from north to south, leading from Bhaugul- 
poor to Byjnath or Deoghur. 

The jungles of this pergunnah are well-peopled with half -wild 

, ■ ' races, ■ .harmless, quiet, and peaceable. 

Half-wild races. , t *1 i i 

■ Their clothes are either made at home, or 

are imported from the low lands. They are mostly armed with 

bows and arrows, with which I have seen them kill bears, birds, 

and hares, — the latter when at full speed, the birds when on the 

wings, and the bears when brought to bay. 

At Banka a market is held fwice a week; at Kudliar and 
Markets. Bhoresar are iron markets. 

In the northern portion of the pergunnah is a high hill named 
Trigonometrical Survey Doorga, Oil wdiich is one of the Great 
Stations. Trigonometrical Survey stations. 

CHUNDWEH AND PUSSYE». These two pergimnahs, 
lying contiguous and resembling each other closely, are but poorly 
cultivated, the soil being dry, gravelly, or downright rock. 

The produce is rice, junera, goondeelee, mustard, a small 
quantity of cotton, and tobacco — a small quantity of tusser is 
produced, as well as iron. The inhabitants are the same as Danra 
Sukwara. 

A trigonometrical station is on the summit of the Rungsar Hill 
on the south-eastern corner of Chundweli 
pergunnah. 

The Chandun River forms the boundary for five miles on the 
west, separating the pergunnah (Ghun-, 
dweh) from Danra Sukwara. 

To the south (of Pussye) is a small cluster of hills consist- 
ing of five naked masses of gneiss named 
Puchpuhar: to the south-east of this 

hill is a vein of lead ore. 

A good road passes through the pergunnah (Pussye), leading 
from Bhaiigulpoor to Soory, the civil 
station of Beerbhoom. 

^ Transferred to Sonthal Pergunnahs. 


Trigonometrical Station. 


The Chandun. 


A vein lead ore. 
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SUKHURABADEE.^-^ This is a well-cultivated tract of 
country, bordered by the Ganges to the north-east and by the 
Kurruk'pur Hills to the west. ■ Several small streams flow from the 
liiils, two of which rise 'from hot sources, the Mun and the Edsliee 
Koond nullah. From these streams. ■ numerous' water-courses are 
fed, which are seen intersecting the country in every ' direction. 

The produce is principally rice, wheat, poppy, indigo, ahur dal, 
Produce. sugar-cane and paiin. 

Along the banks of the Ganges is the old Moghul road leading 
^ ^ from Calcutta via Rajmahal, Bhaugulpoor 

and Monghyr to Patna, Another good 
road from Monghyr, passing through the large invalid sepoy village 
Nya Gurhee, leads to Kurrukpoor, passing through the strip of 
jungle at the foot of the hills, which affords shooting to the sports- 
man of Monghyr. 

The Kishee Koond nullah rises from several hot and cold springs 

under the eastern face of the hills: they 
Hot and cold springs. . . „ « o t t 

vary m temperature from 105 to coio 
water. The hot stream from the Seetakoond Lake, in pergunnah 
Monghyr, also flows through the northern corner of the pergunnah, 
falling into the River Ganges. 

The principal villages are Nya Gurhee and Kullceanpoor 
Villages. Kurhureea. 

There is an indigo factory four miles south of Nya Gurhee, also 

one at Bureearpoor, five miles to the 
Indigo factories, . . , ... 

south-east of the same village. 

On the eastern boundary is a small hill, capped by a Hindoo 
temple, named Dhol Puharee. , 

LUKHUNPOOR.^^ Principal villages are Manikpoor, Urjus- 
gunje, Ghazeepoor, where there is also an indigo factory, and Nya 

Gaon. . 

A good road traverses the pergunnah from north to south, 
leading from Bhaugulpoor to Deoghur in Beerbhoom. 

JEHANGEERA. The pergunnah is well-cultivated and 

Transferred to District Monghyr, 

Portion of Lukhunpoor has been transferred to Monghyr. 
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prettily wooded with mango groves and palm trees, and produces 
rice, wheat, poppy, stigar-cane and indigo. 

Twenty seven square miles of the total area are subject to 
inundation from the Ganges and Chandun Rivers. 

The Sooltangunje well-known granite sculptured rocks, capped 
with pretty temples, stand in the river, immediately under the 
southern bank of the Ganges; the western rock is entirely surround- 
ed by water, the eastern one is still attached to the main land, and 
at its base is an opium godown for the receipt of the drug previous 
to its despatch to Patna. One mile south-west from the rocks 
is a high mound supposed to be the ruins of an old fort: it occupies 
about thirty-five acres of ground, on the summit of which is an 
indigo factory. 

There is a thannah at Kumurgunje, and a Trigonometrical 
Survey station near the indigo factory mound. 

The old Mogul road follows the banks of the River Ganges. 

PERGUNNAH BHAUGULPOOR 

The northern portion of pergunnah Bhaugulpoor is very low, 

■Water system of the inundated during the rainy season 

northern pergunnahs. united waters of the CKandun 

river and several smaller nullahs flowing 
from the south. The Chandun leaves the southern hills, a broad 
and impetuous torrent, but as it nears the lowland, it spreads all over 
the country by about fifteen diiferent channels, only three of which 
ever reach the Ganges. One of these streams retains the name of 
Chandun, a mere water-course, which flowing through a hard 
kunkur soil, pours its water into the Ganges at Champanuggur, two 
miles west of the town of Bhaugulpoor. 

A broad belt of kunkuY:, extending the whole length of the 

northern face of the pergunnah, forms a 
Geological formation of ^ t i rr in- 
tLe north. natural and eflectuai barrier to incursions 

of the River Ganges. It is upon this 
broad kunkur belt that the town and station of Bhaugulpoor is 
situated; and were it not for this bank, the River Ganges would 
flow five or six miles further to the south than it now does, or 
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tlirotigh the low and inundated country. This bank of hmkur is 
about two miles broad, and densely wooded with mango, jack, fan- 
leaf palm, date-trees and gardens, and 

Floim ^ ® / . 

extends from near Monghyr to Colgong, 

a distance of sixty miles. It is to the presence of this dense belt 

of forest that Bhaugulpoor probably, owes- its salubrity, as the trees 

„ ^ offer a most eflFectual barrier to the large 

Its eftects on chmate. ^ ^ 

bodies of malaria that arise from the 

extensiYe flooded country immediately to the south, trees possessing 

the well-known property of absorbing, and otherwise rendering 

innocuous, large bodies of malaria and other gases mimical to 

human existence. Immediately on leaving this belt or forest, and 

, , , proceeding to the south, the country is 

South: a lowland. ^ i , 1 

found to be very low and almost treeless, 

and from its being inundated during the rainy season, is almost 

entirely devoted to rice cultivation. This broad and low belt of 

land is about four miles in width, and extends the whole length of 

the pergunnah east and west. On leaving this lowland, the 

country rises a few feet, and although rice is still extensively 

cultivated, wheat, sugarcane, poppy. 
Its production. t i t i t t 

mustard, arhur dal, paim, koorthee, castor 

seed, and garden stuffs are seen in great abundance ail bespeaking a 

rich and profitable soil, which is of a light greyish colour or Kewal 

Mango groves and palm trees, babul acacious, banian and 

, , peepul trees occupy a large portion of 

Mango and palm trees. ^ ^ i i 

the land, giving to the landscape a 

cheerful appearance. 

Whenever a small stream appears, the lands in its immediate 
vicinity are irrigated, otherwise the 
Irrigation. pergunnah generally cannot be said to be 

under irrigation. During the rainy season, care is, however, taken 
to lead the water from the Chandun river and nullahs, by ditches and 
water-courses, to the rice-fields. 

Numerous villages occupy the land, but the huts are of a very 

miserable description. Cattle are abua* 
Villases, tes and cattle. COWS, bullocks mi bufeto. 

There are none, or very few >har^ -cu*' -ponies* 
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WThere the high road from Bhaugulpoor to Beerbhoom crosses 

, the Chandnn river or about 20 miles 

Piiysicai aspects or the 

country, at a distance. of 20 from the Station of Bhaiigulpoor, the ^ 

miles from Bhaugulpoor. ^ 

The land rises by easy ascent, the hilly country commences; the soil 
being less deep than to the northward, and lying as it does upon the 
rocks of primitive formation, the water is more superficial allowing 
the trees to attain an enormous growth, far beyond anything that is 
ever seen on the deep alluvial plains of the Ganges; the muhooa 
(bassia latlfolm) now becomes common, the palm trees almost cease 
to be seen; the mango-trees are no longer 

Its vegetation. . , , , 

seen m planted groves, but are 
scattered about in small groups; the cotton tree attains an 
enormous size, measuring sixty to seventy feet in circumference, 
patches of jungle appear, the fields of wheat and gram, instead of 
being neatly ploughed east and west, as is the case in the highly 
cultivated or northern and central portions of the pergunnah, are 
shapeless and irregular, large spaces of grassland and bushes 
being left between the fields, villages become scattered, — all bespeak- 
ing a country but lately reclaimed from the neighbouring jungle. 
About one half of the pergunnah is occupied by unproductive 
jungle land, both of grass bushes, and 

Eastern and southern por- trees, principally lying in the eastern 
don of die pergunnah ^ ^ 

unproductive. and southern portion of the pergunnah; 

the western portion and the land lying 
along the banks of the Chandun being highly cultivated and pro- 
ductive. In the south-east corner, six 
produc- square miles are occupied by hills, the 
same amount of land is similarly occu- 
pied in the south-east corner in Tuppeh Barkop^^; and the remark- 
able granite (gneiss) hill Mundar^^ stands 
near the southern boundary. 

The lands of this pergunnah are much intermixed with those 


Mundar hill. 


Barkop.; Tappa is a territorial division smaller than a parganai 
Mandargiri (N. lat, 24"* 50' 28", E. long, 87° 4 ' 41"): a small mountain 
about 800 ft. high, of the greater sanctity in Hindu Mythology. ,. 
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, . . j other pergunnahs; two entire percim- 

Lands mtermixed, n ■ ^ 

nahs, or Snteearee and Hazar Tukkee, 
are situated within its boundary, besides lands of Colgong, Klierhee, 
and Umloo Moteea. 

The most remarkable objects in the pergunnah are, first, the 
town and station of Bhaugulpoor, The 
town is a miserable straggling collection 
of huts, extending over four miles of ground cut up and divided 
by fields, gardens, plantations, and numerous roads, the whole place 
resembling an inhabited forest rather than a town. Chumpanuggur 
and Luchmeegunje, two large contiguous towns, lie immediately 
to the west of the old Kiirrungurh fort, and form a portion of the 
town of Bhaugulpoor; these towns are filled with weavers, traders, 
and dyers, and have numerous markets. Nathnuggur, another large 
town lying a little to the south of the two former towns, is also 
full of gram-dealers, traders, and markets, and is highly populous. 
Kurrungurh, a high raised mound nearly two miles in circumference, 
is the site of the cantonment of the Bhaugulpoor Hill Rangers; it 
is a high, dry spot, commanding a fine view of the River Ganges. 
It appears to have been originally built upon a kunkur bank though 
much raised by ruins, rubbish, pottery, and earth, a section lately 
cut in making a road up to the fort shewed remains of pottery to 
the depth of ten or twelve feet. 

At Chumpanuggur, which is at the extreme west of the town 
are the remains of Jain temples. 

Secondly — ^The Mundar Hill, a mass of naked granite (gneiss) 

lyine near the southern boundary of the 
Mundar Hill. ... , i i J 

persrunnah; it is also named Mudsoodun; 


Remarkable object, 
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period there is a fair held at the village of Bowsee, three miles 
south of the hill, at which village there is a collection of viharahs 
or temples. The most remarkable image on the hill is an Egyptian- 
looking figure of a gigantic size, cut from the solid rock, but is in 
an unfinished state. It measures eight feet four inches across the 
forehead, and is fifty- two feet eight inches in height; this figure 
should be visited and examined by some one having time to 
examine all the details, copy the inscriptions, and make plans of 
the hill, as it is a place of interest. The figure is not worshipped 
by the Hindoos. 

On the summit of the temple is a Trigonometrical survey 
station, and from this spot a fine view 
survey country is obtained. Looking to 

the north, or towards the Ganges, the 
eye wanders over the fertile plains of Bhaugulpoor, one mass of 
cultivation extending for hundreds of square miles prettily varied 

^ , with villages and mango plantations; 

View towards the north. 111. 

but to the west and to the south, looking 

over pergunnahs, Chundweh^^, Pussye, Chandun Kutooreea^^, Danra 

Sukwara^^ and Hendweh far into the Beerbhoom District, is seen an 

uninterrupted region of jungle, occupying greatly undulating and 

W'est and south rising ground, here and there broken by 

detached hills: it is to these jungles that 
the zamindars are indebted for their bamboos, timbers, thatching 
grass, iron, muhooa petals, tusser silk, catechu and ploughs etc. 
During the hot weather, when every blade of grass is burnt up in 
the cultivated plains, the jungles become the refuge for the large 
herds of buffaloes and cattle. To the west, the Rajmahal Hills are 
seen extending in an unbroken line for seventy miles, north and 
south; up to the foot of which this pergunnah extends. 

The main road from Bhaugulpoor to Sooree or Beerbhoom 

Bhagalpujc to Sooree traverses the pergunnah from north to 
south, and as it is of a very questionable 

^^Chandwa, in the Banka Sub-division. 

^Chandun Katuriyi, in the Banka Sub-division. 

“Danra Sakhwara ,, „ 
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nature, carts or any -wheeled conveyances, with the exception of the 
miserable solid wheeled hill carts, are seldom if ever seen travelling on 
it; Byparee pad bullocks performing all the work required either for 
the exportation of rice, muhooa petals, or sugar to the Ganges, or for 
the importation of tusser silk, catechu, muhooa petals for the dis- 
tilleries, barks, bamboos, iron, and small timber from the southern 
jungles. 

The Calcutta old road passes through the northern part of the 
pergunnah, skirting the banks of the 
River Ganges, and passing through the 

station of Bhaugulpoor. 

Village roads intersect the pergunnah in all directions, but are 
in a wretched state, being mostly un- 
Viiiage Roads. passable for wheeled carriages. The 

money expended upon their repairs being totally insufficient for 
that purpose; the sum allowed for the repairs of the main road 
from Bhaugulpoor to Beerbhoom during the cold weather of 184^- 
50 having been Rs. 5|~ per cos, equivalent to 5s. sterling per British 
mile. 

The principal towns are Bhaugulpoor civil station, Nathnug- 
gur^"^, Champanuggur: principal villages 
— ^Ruttunpur, where is a thana; Doomran- 
wan, Umurpoor, where is a munsiffi’s cutchery, opium godown, 
thannah, and indigo factory; Suleimpoor; Chundeepa; Badakhyra; 
Bede Sejour; Gobrain; Tadur; Seloudha; Nayanuggur; Mahgawan; 
Kurmoo; Barkop where is a Trigonometrical survey station; Pipra; 
Lutona; Bysa; Soondeha; Owrya. Indigo factories are in the villages 
of Doomranwan and Umurpoor. 

KHERHEE.^® With the exception of nine square miles of 
ground occupied by grass jungle and hills, this pergunnah is highly 
cultivated and well populated. 

Principal villages are Dowlutpore, Koomytha, Manikpoor, 
Behloo, Kherhee, where there is an abkaree and a handsome tank 
named Shahkoond, and Umba. At Burawan is the Bussoola indigo 

factory. 


Calcutta Road. 


Towns and Villages. 


Nathnagar. Champamgar, 

Portion of Kherhee has been transferred to Monghyr. 
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■ On the Kherhee hill are- the remains of an old temples/ 

buildings, a pukka well, and several images. 

Several fair village roads traverse the pergunnah. 

COLGONG. The high road from Calcutta to Patna passes 
through the centre of the pergunnah, one halting place being at 
Colgong, which town is situated on the right bank of the Ganges 
immediately under a small granite hill, on the summit of which 
is built the dwelling house of Mr. Barnes, an indigo planter. 

The bazars of the town are well supplied with grains of differ- 
ent sorts which are exported in boats. 

Immediately opposite the town of Colgong, and in the middle 
of the main stream of the Ganges, stand three islands composed 
of huge masses of naked granite. 

The principal villages are Colgong, where there is a police 
chowkee, post or dak house, indigo factory, coal depot. Pyntee, 
where there is an indigo factory, market, and ferry; Peealapoor, 
where is bazar and indigo factory; there are also indigo factories 
at the following places, Burranee, Shunkurpoor, Shampoor, Sahoo 
Bara, Mudhoopoor, Luchmeepoor, Mudsoodunpur, south of the 
Ganges: and Ismaelpoor, Ramnuggur, and Azeinabad north of the 
Ganges. 

The Koosi River, flowing from the Himalayah mountains 
through the Morong and Zillah Purneah, falls into the Ganges on 
the northern boundary of the pergunnah. 

Several small and insignificant streams, drainers from the 
southern hills, traverse the pergunnah and fall into the Ganges, viz., 
the Goga, Bhijna, and Kowa. 

GODDA is a small pergunnah lying at the immediate western 
foot of the Rajmahal hills and has about 

Pergunnah Godda, its pro- one-third of its entire area 
duce, inhabitants and princi- 
pal places. low hills, offshoots from t 

hills, ravines, stony ground and jungles. 
The remainder is tolerably well cultivated, producing rice, gram, 
mustard, junera, cotton, poppy, koorthee, linseed, oorid and a variety 
of the smaller pulses. The Muhooa tree abounds in the pergunnah, 

acc. to Buchanon, was the chief seat of the Khetauri Rajahs, 
Journal, p. 160. 


occupied by 
be Rajmahal 
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the petals of which are collected and exported to Bhaugnlpoor. 

The inhabitants of the pergunnah consist in a great measure of 
Ghatwals and Sonthals, who cultivate the soil with diligence. 

The principal places in the pergunnah are Dhumsaeen, where 
„ . . there is a thannah and where a fair for 

the sale of brass pots, cotton-cloths, 
iron, salt, tobacco, and trinkets, is held for fifteen days during 
the month of Maugh or February. The fair is well attended by 
the hill people, who exchange the produce of their hills, viz., wooden 
ploughs in the rough wooden platters, pestles and mortars, honey 
in great quantities, junera, charcoal, bamboos, rough bedsteads, and 
capsicums, for salt, tobacco, rice, sweatmeats, oil, cloths, beads and 
earthen pans. 

Kusba Godda, the capital of the pergunnah, is a small village 
... _ situated in a fertile plain under rice culti- 

vation, one mile to the south of which, 
on the banks of the small hill stream Kujeea, which flows through 
the pergunnah from east to west, is the residence of Mr, Fitzpatrick, 
an English Zemindar, whose estate as far as the eye can see, is a mass 
of rice and gram cultivation. 

The other large villages are Kojhee and Banka Ghat. 

Immediately to the south of pergunnah Godda are 5,220 acres 

of rocky and jungly ground belonging to 
Pergunnah Sooltanabad. i r. i t t i - i i 

pergunnah Sooltanabad, which pergunnah 

is situated to the east of the Rajmahal hills distant about 16 miles. 

It is populated by Sonthals, and a very few acres are cleared of 

jungle although it contains 12 villages. 

The pergunnah is crossed in every direction by village roads; 
a tolerable cart road leads from Mr. Fitzpatrick’s house to 
Bhaugulpoor. 

FIENDWEH, occupying 566 square miles, is situated upon the 
high rocky land forming the watershed 
of the series of streams flowing respec- 
tively to the north and to the south. 
Physical formation and About onc-third of the whole area is 
general aspect of Hendweh. cultivated, the remaining two-thitds are 

in a state of nature, being occupied by either hills, bare gneiss 


Dhumsaeen; Its fair. 


Kusba Godda. 


Pergunnah of Hendweh 
and Tuppah Belputta. 
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rocks, raYmess patches ot , unproductive ^ iron, clay/ kunkur - beds 
or Sakua jungle. The cultivation is, generally with the exception 
of large and extensive "tracts on the north-east and eastern boundary', 
entirely confined, 'to small, patches around the, village sites , which are 
exceedingly numerous though small. The population, for so badly 
cultivated a tract is immense,- and consists principally of Gliatwals, 
Sonthals, and Banyahs. 

The crops grown in the pergunnah are principally rice, 
mustard, wheat, junera, .cotton,, and the 
small pulses. 

The petals of the muhooa and the fruit of the hyre ot Zyziphm 

are collected, the former exported 

Muhooa, mustard seed. t.i i i i 

to Bhaugulpoor the latter eaten by the 
resident population. Large quantities of mustard seed are exported 
towards the Ganges for the manufacture of the knrwa tel 
or mustard oil. The other products of the pergunnah are iron, 
tusser silk, timber, bamboos. 

The principal villages are Noni Haut, a fine flourishing village 
with a weekly market, a thannah, one 
mSo! weekly temple, a very fair bazar, and 

some fine mango groves. It is situated 
on very high ground near the banks of a small stream which falls 
into the More River, three miles from the village. To this village 
numerous Sonthals resort from their jungle homes to purchase salt, 
tobacco, beads and grain, or to efiect an exchange for those articles, 
giving in return, bamboos, wood, iron, gums and barks, the produce 
of the jungles. This village, in former unsettled days, was probably 
the mart for salt for all the surrounding hill people and Sonthals, 
whence its name Noni Haut, or salt market. The village is 
situated upon the high road leading from 
Bhaugulpoor Bhaugulpoor on the Ganges to Soory, the 
capital of Beerbhoom; the road, being 
over hard and gravelly soil, is naturally good, though very tortuous, 
having constantly to avoid deep ravines and dense patches of jungle. 

Ait Hasdina there is a police Chowkee. Sarmi and Jhapania are 
Sarmi, Jhapania and Baski- two large villages, and Baskinath is 
famous for its temple and tank. 
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The More river. 


The hills. 


Road. 


The More river traverses the pergtinnah from north-west, to 
south-east, receiving within the pergun- 
nah the Pipra, Bhoortooree, and Chupree 
nullahs, all of which are dry water-courses during the hot weather, 
though a small quantity of water may at any period of the year be 
obtained by digging in the sand. 

The hills that He scattered over the pergunnah nowhere rise 
into distant ranges except east of Noni 
Haut, where two small parallel and 
contiguous ranges are seen; the western one extending 4 miles north 
and south, the eastern one 5 miles north and south; the detached 
hills are in general bare and rounded masses of gneiss penetrated by 
caves and filled with numbers of the common black bears, who 
commit great devastation amongst the crops, principally devouring 
the junera. The jungles swarm with jungle fowl, black partridges, 
peafowl, and bush quail. 

A good road runs from Noni Haut to Deoghur west, another 
through Sarnai and eventually through 
the Rajmahal Hills to the east; another 
leads south to Soory, the same road travelling north, leads to 
Bhaugulpoor. The whole pergunnah is intersected with tolerably 
good village roads. 

Madho Sing, Zemindar and generally termed Rajah, residing 

at Nugwan, pays rent to the Rajah of 
Madho Sing, the Zemindar. Muhul 

Kurruckpoor, the sum of Rs. 2,231-6 annas yearly for the greater 
part of the pergunnah, and collects from the ryots the yearly sum 
of Rs. 42,351. 

The Luchmeepoor Rajah owns 14 villages, for which he pays 

Government the yearly sum of Rs. 1S2- 
The Luchmeepoor Raiah. ^ 2,341. Rajah 

Bhowanee Sing, pays Government the annual rent of Go’s Rs. 46 

and 9 annas for a few villages, and 
Raja Bhowanee Singh. „ _ . _ „ 

collects Rs. 4,042-8 annas. 

Zemindar Horil Narain Singh of Zhonpa pays Government 
Rs. 136-8 aimas and collects Rs. 2,382. 

KANKJOLE. About one-half of the whole pergunnah area is 

8 
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Jhcels. 


Bushes ajQd tree jungle. 


liable to inniidation from the Ganges^ and there are extensive tracts 
of jheel which never dry up.' Tradition asserts that these j heels 
occupy the former bed of the Ganges which flowed in that direc- 
tion.. _ 

The principal produce of these pergixnnahs is ricej indigOj 
Indian corn, and junera, a small quantity ' 
Its produce. wheat, mustard and the pulses. 

The jheels afford an abundance of fish, which are exported to 

Moorshedabad, Jungipoor and other 

towns on the Bhaugerutty. 

About 6,000 acres are covered with low bushes and tree jungle, 
the former habitation of rhinoceros and 
elephants, and still filled with pigs and 
deer; of the former large animals, the rhinoceros have retreated to 
the northern and north-eastern face of the Rajmahal Hills, where 
they find cover in the dense forest; the elephants have retreated to 
the south. 

The principal towns and villages are Rajmahal, Sikree Gullee, 

Oodwanallah, Unmohobutpoor and 

Phoodkeepoor. 

At Rajmahal there is a fine bazar for grain, iron- ware, cloth, 
fish, wood, toys and many other things 
found in native bazars. 

There is also a police thannah, a moonslfTs cutchery, post 
office, an indigo factory, a serai, several 
cutchery, post g^downs, for. the Government and 

private steam companies’ coal; and a ferry 
across the Ganges; the ruins of the old Mahomedan city extend for 
about four miles in a westerly direction, mostly buried in rank 
jungle. 

The pergunnah is owned by several Begums, who pay into 
Government the following yearly sums, viz.: — 

Rs. a. p. 

Lan Begum .. .. . 8,65 5 7 H/i 

Kureem Ool Nissa Begum . . 4,796 2 8% 

Hafirun Ool Nissa Begum . . 2,708 3 43^ 


Towns and villages. 


Bazar. 


16,159 13 2% 
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Indigo factories, 
and fort. 


bazar 


TEELEEAGURHEE. The Calcutta- post road rms through 
the 'pergiinnah from the east to west, but is impassable during the 
rainy season. 

There are several indigo factories in the pergunnah, a good 
bazar at Saliibgunge, and an old ruined stone fort at Teeleeagiirhec, 
built by the Mahomcdans, and through 
which the main road passes. It is built 
in a dense jungle upon a spur of the 
neighbouring hills, and which at this spot run down to the Ganges, 
and during the rains completely commands the approaches to the 
road. . 

UMBAR. The greater portion of the pergunnah is owned by 
a Ranee who resides at Pakour, the only place of any note in the 
pergunnah. Towards the eastern boundary, the soil is well occu- 
pied by rice plantations and numerous substantial villages of 
Bengallees. 

SOOLTANABAD. This pergunnah is situated on the south- 
eastern boundary of the zillah. 

Iron of a good quality is smelted by the Sonthals from Iron- 
stone collected in the jungles. A dye, the produce of the Soondree 
tree {rottlera tinctona) is col- 

lected and exported toward the Bhauger- 
utty River; it is a red dye extracted from the small round fruit of 
the Soondree; the dye is principally used for woollen articles. 

The jungles were formerly well stocked with wild elephants, 
five of which alone remain at the present day, ( 1850 ) having either 
been captured or killed. These animals 
create much alarm in the villages lying 

along, their beat.' Tigers,, deer,., pigs, pea-fowl .and . jungle-fowh.,. 
abound in ^the ■ jungles and . ravines. 

The principal place in the pergunnah is Mohespoor, a neat 
substantial village on the right bank of 

Mohespoor, Bhimpur. Bansoolee Nudee, which flows through 

the Rajmahal Hills. There is a thannah at Bhimpur. 

The whole pergunnah is owned by a Ranee by name Jankce 
Koomaree, whose husband is Gopa! Sing; 
both residing at Muheshpoor. 


Iron- 


Jungles. 


Ranee Jankee Koomaree. 
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Villages. 

Inhabitants. 


BELPUTTAH. This Tuppeh, forming the most southern ■ 
point of the district of Bhaugulpoor, comprising an area of 442^4 
square miles, the greater portion of which is covered with forests, 
hills, ravines, rocks and broken ground; the surface of the per- 
gunnah is undulating and much more densely wooded than the 
neighbouring pergunnahs; the trees which consist principally sakua, 
sekulta, ebony, chiranjee,^^^ kurum, peepul, burgut, neem and cotton- 
trees attain a large size and much good sakua timber is conveyed 
away yearly to the banks of the More river to Beerbhoom for the 
purpose of boat building, and to Soorj, also in Beerbhoom, for build- 
ing purposes; the jungles teem with bears and tigers and the number 
of deaths yearly, from these latter animals may be reckoned at two 
human beings a week. A few wild animals still roam under the 
subehelia group of hills to the south-west. 

The villages generally are well shaded by fine mango trees 
which are scarce in the neighbouring per- 
gunnah of Deoghur. The principal 
inhabitants are Sonthals and Bonyas, 
the latter smelt large quantities of iron which is exported to Beer- 
bhoom, the ore is a red earthy modular iron-stone, which is abun- 
dant wherever the rocks are near the surface of the country; 
magnetic iron-dust is seen sparkling in every water-course and 
throughout the pergunnah. 

To the north, a few hill people reside on the hills, they are 
the Mai or Maler people, and are similar to the Rajmahal hill tribe, 
speaking the same language, and possessing the same features, and 
have the same customs unfettered by caste. 

The whole of the hills to the south and west are either granite, 
gneiss, quartz, or horn-stone with numerous green-stone dykes; 
but along the banks of the Brahminee river to the north, where the 
Tuppeli is bounded by the Damin-i-koh, extensive beds of good 
coal, iron-ores, and sand-stone are the prevailing rocks. 

The principal crops of the tuppeh are rice, junera, mustard; 

the more moderate crops are sirgoojah, 
linseed, cotton, gram, bora beans, 


Crops. 


^Karanji (Sterculia Urens) 





The More river. 


urhur dal, oorid, koorthee, goondelee, kodo, and imirrooa. The 
greater bulk of these productions are exported by Bengalee traders 
residing at Koomruabad, towards Soory, in Beerbhoom. 

The principal villages in Belputtah are Doomka, where there is 
a thanna; Koomurabad, the grand mart 
of the pergunnah and rendezvous of the 
Sonthais for purpose of dancing and feasting; Daka and Palasborie. 

The More river, an impetuous mountain torrent, intersects the 

_ . tuppeh and leaves the boundary at 

The More river. t i t t , . 

Raneebehal through a gap in the hills. 
The Brahminee river, whose bed is filled with coal beds, bounds the 
tuppeh to the north-east for twenty miles; neither of these streams 
are navigable within the limits of the tuppeh. 

The principal groups of hills are the Mai and Lukhunpoor group 
to the south-west, occupying twenty-five 
square miles; the subchella group to the 
west, occupying twelve square miles; the Ramghur group to the 
east, occupying twenty-one square miles; the Sunkera group 
to the north, occupying ten square miles; and a nameless group 
on the southern boundary, occupying twenty square miles. 

Numerous hot springs are said to exist within or near the 
boundary of this tuppeh, viz., four coss 
Hot springs. Pergunnah 

Hendweh, in the Bhoorburi Nullah, near the village of Maharu, is a 
hot spring. 

Another exists five coss west of Koomurabad, at Noonbhil. 

Another, quarter of a coss west of Koomurabad, at Hatbullia, 


Hot springs. 


in a ravine. 


Another, on the banks of the Sidh nullah, five coss south of 
Koomurabad, in the district of Beerbhoom, where coal is also pro- 
cured. : 

THE RAJMAHAL HILLS, OR DAMIN-I-KOH,^^“ The 
extensive and hitherto unexplored tract of .hilly country, extending 
from the banks of the Ganges at Sikree Gullee to the boundary of 
the district of Birabhum, a distance of seventy miles, and known as 


®^Tbe 0amin-i-Kob has been trzmBfred t& tfee. Soatbal Pargsww. 
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the Fvajmahal Hills, forms .the most north-easterly shoulder or portion 
of the Vindhya mountains; which range, extending ' from near the ■ 
■mouth of the Nerbudda and Taptee Rivers in ■Candeish, and after ■ 
having travelled eight hundred and fifty miles in an east-north- 
east direction, or quite across India to Slkree Gullee here turns to 
the south, passes through the districts of Birabhum, Burdwan, 
Midnapoor, and Cuttuck, and eventually merges into the ghats or 
mountains running parallel to the Coromandel Coast. 

The hills and their contained valleys are not only unexplored, 
but it is not generally known that the hills are inhabited; the 
general opinion being that the Rajniahal Hills are an uninhabited 
jungle. 

The hills are inhabited by two races; the mountaineers, or a 
race living on the summit of the hills, 

Races. 

and who are, v/ith rare exceptions, never 
found residing in the valleys; and the Sonthals, who reside in 
the valleys. Both these races have distinct languages, neither of 
which are understood by the Hindustani man, nor are the two 
languages understood by the two races. 

The Sonthals are interlopers; the hill-men are the original 
inhabitants. 

As disputes from time to time occasionally occurred between 
the hill-men and the zemindars at the foot of the hills, relative to 
their proper boundaries, Government, in the year 1832, deputed 
■ John Petty A^ard, of the Civil ■ Service, in Company with Captain ■ 
Tanner as Surveyor, to demarcate a boundary: this was accom- 
plished and large masonry pillars erected at convenient distances; 
thus enclosing, with the exception of a few outlying hills to the 
south, the whole of the Rajmahal Hills. All lands within the 
pillars was claimed by Government, and by Government given over 
to the hill-men to be held by them as long as they behaved them- 
selves in an orderly manner; all without the hills belongs to the 
various pergunnahs of the District Bhaugulpoor, bordering upon the 
hills. 

All lands within the pillars bond fide occupied by the hill-men 
pays no rent or tax to Government; but as the hlE-men cannot 
be induced to cultivate the valleys, nor the extensive tracts of 
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level land outside the hills. Government permitted , a wandering 
race of people, named the Sonthals, whose countrf extends from 
Guttack across Manbhum, . Chota-Nagpur, Hazaribagh, Palamow, 
to Rewa, to locate themselves upon the land repudiated by the hili- 
nien, paying a light land-tax for the ground so occupied. 

In process of time these Sonthals increased in numbers, both 
by birth and immigration: the land that was being cleared of forest 
became extensive, so, the Government appointed James Pontet, of 
the uncovenanted Civil Service, * 'Superintendent of the Damin-i- 
Koh,*' with power to guard the interest of Government by making 
favourable land settlements with the Sonthals and to collect the 
rent. 

Pontet took charge of his duties in 1838; the yearly ground- 
rent then being two thousand rupees, and the number of Sonthal 
villages amounting to above forty, with a population of about 
three thousand souls. But now, in 1851 A. D., Pontet has, by 
judicious management, raised the rent to Co’s rupees 43,918-13 
annas 5^2 pies and the number of Sonthals amounts to 82,795 
souls, contained in 1473 villages, 1164 of which pay rent and 309 
of which are free. 

The boundary of the Damin-i-Koh encloses an irregular shaped 
figure, as it generally follows the shape of the hills; the greatest 
length from the north to south is seventy miles; the greatest width, 
which is near the centre of the hills, is thirty miles; whilst to the 
north and south it is only sixteen miles in width. 

Ill the centre of the hills is a fine level valley 24 miles in 
length and five in width; it is drained by the deep nullah the Morel 
or Morung, flowing from the north, and another the Jamuni or 
Gumani, flowing from the South. 

The Banslui Naddi, a fine broad stream, flowing from west to 
east, intersects the hills flowing through the Pachwara Pass. 

The Braliminee nullah forms the southern boundary of the 
Damin-i-Koh. 

To the natives of the plains . the , climate of the hills during 

several months of the year is most fatal, 
Clmiate. jungle fever carrying' them off in i.fwy; 

hours. The bad season commences '"With the westerly winds in 
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Soil 


The Sonthal. 


March;: the .healthiness of December, January, and February is ■ 
prolonged to March. 

The hill-men and Sonthals suffer but little from the jungle 
fever, For- when attacked by it, it assumes a much more mild form: 
and is accompanied by ague. 

■ The soil in and around the hills differs widely in different 
localities; the large valley and spot out- 
side the hills possess a fine black soil, 
known as the regur or cotton soil. Besides the cotton soil, 
iight-coloured loams, clayey soil, gravelly, and sandy soils also 
appear. 

The Sonthal or low -lander, is a short, well-made, and active 
man; quiet, inoffensive, and cheerful: he 
has thick lips, high cheek-bones, and 
spread nose: he is an intelligent, obliging, but timid creature; very 
cowardly towards mankind, but brave when confronted with wild 
animals: he is unfettered with caste, and an industrious cultivator 
of the soil. 

The women are fat and short and have a very pleasing ex- 
pression of countenance. 

The Sonthal is a larger and taller man than the hill-men, and 
generally stands five feet six inches in height, and weighs about 
eight stone. 

With the exception of the larger villages in the central valley, 
the Sonthal villages are generally buried 
in thick jungle, with small cleared patches 
of ground near the village, bearing crops of rice, junera,* (Indian 
corn) mustard and several kinds of pulse. The villages are 
composed of upright log huts, with 
thatched roofs. Almost to every house 
is attached a pig-stye, or a dove-cot’, and bullock or buffalo-sheds 
are distributed throughout the villages. 

The food of the Sonthals consists principally of junera 

The SoMh.l food. i&or^hum vnlgare), indian corn, season- 

ed with the byre (Ziziphus jiijuba), 
chillies, mustard oil, sohajna alburnum, or onions; and accompanied 
with eggs, poultry, and occasionally swine’s flesh, goat or kid; 


Their villages. 


Crops. 
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the supply of meat depending principally upon the sacrifices, ' 

In every village there is a small thatched roof, supported upon 
one or two wooded posts: the roof gives cover to a small earthen 
platform raised a foot above the ground; this spot is termed the 
mangi; at this spot is buried the memory of some former mangi or 
village governor, who for his good conduct, abilities, or for some 
other good quality has been canonized, and the spot named after 
him. 

The working dress of the male Sonthal consists of a mere strip 

of cloth fastened to a hair or cotton 
Their dress. . t i * i • . • 

String, that goes round the loins, it is 

passed between the legs: the women, on the contrary, are well-cloth- 
ed with an ample flowing cloth, one end of which is fastened round 
the waist, the other is passed over the left-shoulder, leaving the 
right shoulder, part of the breast and arm, entirely free, and is 
allowed to hang down in front, When the women can afford 
it, they load their limbs with zinc and bell-metal ornaments; the 
men wear small zinc ear-rings, a few finger rings, and occasionally 
an iron wrist bangle: Both male and female tie their hair into a 
knot on the crown of the head. 

The religion of the Sonthals consists in prayers, sacrifices, and 

religious dances. Their prayer is a 
Their religion. . . . t i i % 

supplication to an invisible and poweriui 

spirit for protection from famine and sickness; from disease amongst 
their cattle; for defence against wild animals, especially the tiger; 
and that their children may be defended from all dangers, amongst 
which are enumerated the attacks of wild animals, snake-bites, 
scorpion stings, and all kinds of accidents. 

Outside every Sonthal village spot is set apart for offering 
up sacrifices, which are made at ail times of the year. In the seclud- 
ed spot small stones are set up at the foot of the trees and besmeared 
with red paint, and generally two upright sticks are stuck in the 
earth, connected by a horizontal one. Under or near this group 
of sticks the victims are slain with a sword: the offerings consist 
of small conical-shaped leaf bowls or cups, filled with either rice, 
junera, or indian-corn, mixed with ' milk, ghee, spirits or water* 
The flesh of the victims is eaten by thc^ invited to the feast,* which 
9 
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is inyariably more or less a scene of debauchery terminating in 
wild and most extraordinary dance. 

PEMBERTON’S REPORT , 


Four pergunnahs (viz., Nareedeegurj Mulhnee Gopal, ■ Kooruhj 
and Ch’hai or Cliye) are situated ^ 
North of the Ganges. immediately to the north of the town of 

Bhaugiilpore, the capital of the district, and on the northern side or 
left bank of the River Ganges. They are bounded on the extreme 
north by ithe Napaul Territory, on the west by the districts of 
Tirhoot and Monghyr, on the south by the Ganges River, Per- 
gunnahs Jehangeera, Bhaugulpoor, and Colgong, and on the east 
by the district of Purneah. They appear to have belonged formerly 
to Tirhoot, and are very inconveniently situated. 

These pergunnahs as well as the remainder of Bhaugulpoor 
have been settled in perpetuity. 

The appearance of the country, although a complete level, is 

pleasing, as it is diversified with fine 
Its appearance. . .... . 

mango topes intermixed with various 

other kinds of trees. 

Language of the inhabitants, oordoo; written Character in use, 
Nagree; but many understand the Persian 

Language. 

character. 


The wild buffalo, hog, leopard, deer of various kinds, the 

Wild Animals. antelope, hyena, jackal, fox, porcupine, 

hare, common money, ichneumon, 


squirrel, and wild cat. 

Wild birds, river animals, snakes and reptiles and fish are 
common. 

Many kinds of Kullye, the theekra useful for cattle and 

Principal Crops.' horses, ginger, turmeiic, capsicum,:'om^^^^^ 

coriander, anise, gol-aloo, yams, radishes, 


carrots, tobacco etc. 

Mango, plantain, ata, custard-apple, plum, jack, guava, jamoon, 
pine-apple, mulberry, musk-melon, water- 
melon, lime, citron, tar-fruit, leechee, 
gooseberry, monkey-jack, bale or wood-apple, kirnee etc. 
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Orriamcnts. 


Rent. Is paid in two ways. First , in money or Nukdee; 
secondly) in kinds — as grain, oil etc., or bhanlie.^ 

Exports. Principally are opium, indigo, Sukwa timber, onions, 
tobacco, and saltpetre.. 

Diseases. Intermittent fever with ague, enlargement of spleen, 
nakra (attended with fever, pain in the head, inside of the nose 
much swollen and cartilage very painful). 

Necklace of glass beads or stone for the arms; choorces of 
coloured lac, sometimes of bell-metal; 
bell-metal, or sometimes silver, rings for 
the ankles; rings, brass, silver, and sometimes gold, for the fingers; 
a star on the forehead, or else part of the forehead; and head 
besmeared with red-lead; tatooing is also frequently adopted. 

Salt. Is procurable in sufficient quantities, and at a rate 
available to all. 

Spirits. Are in general use, distilled from the flower of the 
mohooa tree, or toddy. Drunkenness is very frequent, even Mussul- 
men indulge in this way. 

The people are well pleased with the low rate of assessment. 

The undermentioned classification will 
show the value of land per beegak- There 
are seven different rates, viz., 

' ' Rs.. 


Assessment and value o£ 
the land. 


1st or best land is rented at 


2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5 th 

6 th 
7th 


quality 


The two last are jungle in -a state -of being cleared, and jungle 
just let out for that purpose, which gradually rise in value until 
they assume a 1st, 2nd, 3rd, or 4th position in the above scale; or 
else they rest at No. 5, which is a poor soil, and is never rented for 
more than 1 2 annas per beegah. The cause of the low rate of assess- 
ment per acre, is easily accounted for. In 179^$ when the la* settle- 
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ment' took place, nearly two- thirds of Bhaugnlpoor ' ' north of the 
Ganges was grass or tree-jnngle; the assessment -of these jungles 
was ior the most part nominal, and even the cultivated parts of these 
pergunnahs were settled very favourably for the owners of the 
soil and on mere estimated areas: hence the great discrepancy bet- 
ween the average jumma per acre of the whole, and the actual value 
of the land as noted above. 

Very great difficulty is experienced in procuring information 


Population. 


(respecting the number of houses in each 
village; the village officers invariably try 


to throw obstacles in the way when an inquirer is sent to the spot; 


or if they are summoned to your office, with either lie outright, or 


so interland their answers with irrelevant matter, as to render it 


difficult to come to any conclusion. The Hindoo population very 
much exceeds the Mussulman. It appears that Bhaugulpoor, north 
of the Ganges, contains 965 villages, 1,698 square miles, 90,460 
houses and a population of 452,500 souls. 


NAREEDEEGXJR 

The principal rivers are the Tiljoogah, the Patee, and the 
^ Doomra. 

Dagmurra, Peeprahee, and Peepra, but the 

largest and most populous town is Jhunjharpoor, detached in Per- 

^ ^ gunnah Puchee of Tirhoot. Part of the 

Principal Towns. . 

Tirhoot Rajah's family reside here. There 
are several well-constructed houses in the town: trade appears to be 
in a flourishing state: and there is an air of comfort and prosperity 
throughout. Weekly markets are held in all the above-named towns; 
they have also well-stocked bazars. Weekly hunts are likewise held 
in several villages throughout the pergunnah. 

This pergunnah is placed under the police jurisdiction of the 
Soopaul ithannah, and there are two chowkies of this thannah 
situated in the villages of Dugmarra, Peeprahee and Peepra, The 
people now appear to be quiet and well-disposed, and it is but 
seldom that a serious misdemeanour takes place. Thirty-five or 
forty years ago, this part of the country was covered with jungle, 
but numerous Rajpooi settlers from §hahabad and Tirhoot took 
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forcible possession of the jungle lands, and gradually cleared them, 
about which time the character of the people was noted for its 
turbulency and disorder. Gangs of dacoits frequented the jungles 
and thugs were numerous. 

Altogether this pergunnah seems to be in a prosperous state; 
the present system of mustajiri or middlemen, the bane of all agri- 
culturists throughout the world, must be abolished, before the 
power of the ryot to improve his tenure can be fully developed. 

MULHNEEGOPAL 

Pergunnah Mulhneegopal is a small but compact pergunnah 
and very highly cultivated. It is beautifully wooded, and inter- 
spersed with numerous Hindoo temples, especially in the vicinity of 
the large towns and villages. 

Soopaul, Mulhanee Gote, Beam, Burooaree, Pursurman, 

Hurtolee, Salhnee, and Sookhpoor. In all 
Principal Towns. , , - 

these there are weekly markets and hunts 

are held in several places throughout the pergunnah. 

The Soopaul police jurisdiction prevails here also, and there 
are no detached chowkees within the pergunnah. 

NURSINGHPOOR KOORUH 

The Talabeh, the Purwan, the Dhusun, the Chelaunce and the 
Rivers. Lorun. 

This pergunnah is partly within the police jurisdiction of 
thannah Soopaul and partly within that of Kishungunge. The 
Deputy Magistrate (Mr. Doveton) holds his kutclierry within 
this pergunnah, at the village of Dorum Mudehpoor. 

Balaree, Dorum Mudehpoor, Rughoonathpoor, Shahpoor, Char- 
^ ^ ^ mokh, and Kank: and the only place of 

note is Singhaisur-than, held sacred by the 

Hindoos. 

The climate is salubrious for Europeans. 

CH^HAI OR CHYE 

Pergunnah Ch’hai or Chye is the most southerly of the 
Bhaugulpoor Pergunnahs north of the Ganges. 

The Ganges, the Kulbullia, the Chugra, Tiljoogah, Douse and 
Rivers. Cutna. 
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Police Jurisdiction. 


Principal Towns. 


This pergunnah is under the police lurisdiction of thanahs . 

Kdshungunge and Bhaugnlpoor* There is 
an outpost chowkie at Seebgunge, and also 

■ one at Phoolaut. 

Seebgunge is a celebrated mart for all kinds of native mer- 
chandise. The other principal towns are 
Shezadpoor, Sheiklipoor, Chumun Khorhan 
Meilik, Alumniiggur, Phoolaut, Jypoor Johur, Bhomurpoor, 
Dhiiriimpoor, Ruttee, Purmasurpoor, Mudhowra, Masoompoor 
Dullee, Sonebiirsa, Umurpoor, Oosmanpoor, Toolsepoor, Rugra, 
Durhura, Sydpoor Baksh, Beshunpoor, Jysingh and Moorlee Kishiin- 
gunge. In the latter there is a moonsiff’s kutcherry, a thannah, 
and an opium godown. These towns are all in a flourishing state, 
have several modee’s shops each, and weekly markets. 

Many indigo planters reside in this pergunnah, who also follow 
other agricultural pursuits much to the general improvement of 
the country. I do not agree with those who designate all indigo 
planters as "atrocious oppressors.*’ I have had many opportunities 
of observing their dealings with the natives; some may deserve the 
character, but in justice to the gentlemen who have settled in this 
part of the district, I must state that they are grievously wronged; 
for so far as I have observed, the relative duties of landlord and 
tenant are strictly observed, and I am persuaded' very few ryots 
would exchange their European masters for Hindustani ones. "With 
the former they are sure of protection and justice, while with the 
latter it is notorious that they are fleeced by the musajirs of every 
available rupee. 

Tillage » This pergunnah is decidedly in a prosperous state, and 
may be said to be highly cultivated. 

Climate, The climate is salubrious. 


G. LOCH’S REPORT 

On the 11th December (1851) I left the station (Bhaiigui- 

^ , pore) and encamped at Seebgunge on the 

North of the Ganges. \ . t ^ .r t 

opposite bank of the Ganges. I was tnere 

occupied for three days surveyiiig the boundaries of four mehals, 
Jhao Oosmanpur, Jhow Kazee Konah,^^ , Jhow 

®^Here MS. not clear. 
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Singliasur, Its celebrity. 


Talooqa Seah- 


Sobmtlipur, These lands are o£ recent formation and have been 
prof essionally surveyed, but owing to the periodical inundation 
and ' to Jthe whole area having been farmed to one ' person 
all the Taks have been destroyed and the ryots are quite 
uncertain as to the boundary. After appointing ameens 
to measure the lands, I proceeded to Singhasurpore, Perghunna 
Nursingpoor Coorha passing through Beehpore, Phoolaut, Kissun- 
gunge and Bailoo. Singhasurpore and Ramputty are two villages 
belonging to the proprietors of Talooqa Seeah whose estates are now 
under butwarrah. On 20th and 22nd December, I went over these 
villages and found their condition much better than had been 
described. Singhasur is celebrated for its 
temple and a small brick building but of 
no antiquity, though the place itself at the junction of the Dhussan 
and Pursun rivers has long been esteemed as a place of pilgrimage. 
An annual fair for three days is held at Singhasur in February at 
the Sheebratree and is well attended. From Singhasur I proceeded on 
the 23 rd to Laor Koonith, Pergh. Mulnee- 
gopal, another of the villages of Talooqa 
Seah and remained there till 3 1st. While encamped at Laor I went 
over that village and also over Hatwaria, Putra Sukutpoor, Belokra, 
Etaharee all in Talooqa Seah. On 31st I encamped at Bur ail and 
was enabled to visit other villages of Talooqa Seeah, viz., Burail, 
Ekamah, Byro, Seah, Gopalpoor, Bijjulpore, and Simrah. From Burail 
I returned to Singashurpoor on the 9th January, 1852 and tested 
the measurement of that village and Ramputty which one of the 
ameens had completed. On 12 th January I proceeded eastward 
Seereepoor Chinga and made a settlement 
in perpetuity of that mehal, and tested 
the measurement of ' Seereepoor Sickyaiee 'and Surhur, but was unable 
to complete, the settlement of ' either.- From , Seereepoor 1 went to, 
Lohur visiting mehal Chuk Chitrah in the way and converting the 
Deputy Collector Piron’s temporary into a permanent settlement. 
On 17th I was engaged visiting Peernuggur Puttee Barah, the pro- 
prietors of which complained of over assessment. On 19 th I went 
to Boodwah, Pergh. Chye and visited Kashnuggur to the east 
of the district, as Rajah Beedyanund Singh claimed certain lands 


Seereepur' Cbinga. ; 
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settled^ by the Deputy Collector as part of his purchased estate. ' : 
.From^ Boodwah I returned to the station by KoorhaHs Ailumiiuggur, , 
Phoolout . and Beehpoor. 

Immediately on crossing the Ganges, perceptible change is' 
apparent in the character of the country. ' 

Character o£ the Coun- pahnyra paliB. and date tree cease to 

try,. ■ * ^ X 

■ be the prominent foliage and as the', 

traveller proceeds they are seldom seen. The Mango and Bamboo 

and Sisoo ' flourish and in Pergh. Mulneegopal, the Mango topes ,■ are 

magnificent. From the Ganges to the Teeljooga nuddy the country 

is well-cultivated; maize (junara), pulse (koortee), kalye, mutter, 

raher, wheat, barley, mustard, gram, 

castor oil, linseed (tise or chickna) are 

the crops now in the ground. From the Teeljooga river to Superda, 

4 or 5 miles north of the Gugree the country is low, covered with 

grass jungle liable to innundation and about as unprofitable and 

uninteresting a tract as could be found. This tract 

extends from the Koosy across Pergh- Chye and into Pergh. 

Turkeya, Zillah Monghyr. From Superda the country again 

rises and becomes cultivated, and except at Seereepoor 

Chiiiga there are but few* traces of the jungle, which once 

g covered the country. The soil, however, 

is poor, nor do the ryots take any pains 

to improve it, and the cultivation is worse than it might be owing 

_ to the terms on which the ryots hold 

■ ■'■, ■ 1 enure. 

their lands. In Pergh, Mulneegopal 
paffahs and cuboolyuts are almost unknown. The lands are let 
Hoonda or Gorabnndy i.e,, at a fixed rate, and any person culti- 
vating pays that rate, Cuboolyuts are sometimes given en masse. 
The ryots will sign one document setting forth the rates of land 
and agreeing to pay such rates. The consequence of the Hoondah 
system is that the ryot cultivate as much land as he is able to 
plough, but does not half till it and the crop is generally very 
meagre. The cold weather crops except mustard and indigo are 
suffering from want of rain, but I am glad to say, the ryots have 
suffered comparatively little from the partial failure of the last 
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rains, as low land yield an abundant harvest ithough .the crop 
on the high lands gave but an indifferent 
Tk ryots. return. The ryots are poor and the 

further one goes to the northward, the poorer they appear: their 
huts are made of reeds, those of the better classes being daubed 
over with mud, and none but the zemindars enjoy brick built 
houses. 

The main road to the north o£ the District which I followed 
^ ^ is good in some parts but requires a great 

deal of repair in others. From the Gan- 
ges to Teeljooga, it is very good: through the low swampy ground 
near Foolout it is very bad and must be almost impassable during 
the rains. From Kissengunge to Lohur the road is straight and in 
very good repair, but after that it gradually gets bad again as far as 
Singashur. The whole of Pergh. Nur- 
r^Pergh. Nursingpoor Coo- singpoor Coorah was at one time covered 

with jungle, and is intersected by the beds 

of small streams, which overfiaw during the rains, and planters have 

been obliged to spun them with wooden bridges for the conveyance 

, of their indigo. These bridges are rough 

Bridges. . 1 . , t 

in their construction but not expensive, 

being merely beams crossed over piles and planked. The Ferry Fund 

Committee might take them as a model but it would take more 

^ ^ , . money than the Ferry Fund have at their 

l^erry Fund Committee. 

credit to put the road into thorough re- 
pair. At Phoolaut and across that large plain it would be necessary 
to raise a bund several feet high with bridges every here 
and there and the funds of the committee are not sufficient 
for such work. It is indeed very questionable whether 
the system of Ferry Fund Committee is not a failure and the 
money spent a dead loss. All that can be said for them is that 
Government does not now pocket the money but were the collec- 
tions from the ferries in Bengal applied for the purpose of making 
roads throughout the country, one district after another, the money 
might be much more advantageously expended than it is 
at present; for the committee never have a sufficient sum 
at credit to do anythmg effectually- and they are obliged to expend 
10 
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wliat 'they have in , mak^ petty repairs. The sii.ofusil: roads 

are in': general mere paths but everywhere you see remains of old' 

and substantial roads. On enquiry the same history is told that 

' the natives (Hindoos) have been led' to spend little money in , 

' making' 'portions of road, trusting to posterity to finish it.,, Hiere, 

,and. 'there 'Works are met with which are both useful and ornamental. ' , 

' At Kissengunge there is a large three-arched bridge built by a con- ' 

fectioner of 'the village and which is doubtless very useful in 

enabling suitors to come to the Moonsifi'^s 

Moonsiil’s Court at Ais- ^ourt at that place. Since his death the 
scngunge. 

bridge has fallen into disrepair and the 
zemindar will do nothing to mend it and the confectioner’s family 
is reduced to poverty. 

E. F. LANTOUR’S REPORT 

I proceeded from Sultangunge to Bheekadeeh, ■ Pergh. Suhroee. 

The lands of this Pergh. are generally 

the nature of productive, but where they abut Purbut- 

para, a great deal of land is occupied by 

rugged rocks, .. hills and land .quite -unproductive. When I left 

Bhee,kadeeh ,to visit Mungrar in Pergh.' Purbatpara, I travelled', 

through "dense jungle; for some miles- the country was dreary and- 

' very . unproductive and the low jungle abounded in bears and tigers. ' 

, ,, -, . -The ryots in some villages had .prepared,",^ 

Cultivation, of opiiuii. i i <- /• 

.their lands for the cultivation of 

-op.mm, ,aiid ',the plant appeared ''■ to thrive. Although the nature , 

.■ 'of 'tlie, country is admirably .adapted for , roads,, good- country' 

roads do not exist. The. produce of the country is mort- 

Bhoiepoori Golladar. gaged to Golkdars, mostly natives of 

-Bhojepoor, 2il!,ah Arrah, 'who. have Spread , 
...'themselves .all over^the d,istrict.. ' ; Tliey, hold, almost all - the Ghut- „ 
„- ,;,„,wal!is ,-of this, .district in. mortgage, and. are very, enterprising.: .''The 
: ...ryots,; :',Gf' .Zillah , .Bhaugulpore-...' are .....miserably ■ poor, throughout '..- the,,: 
district but more particularly in. the southern pergh.; the introduc- 
tion of good roads and education into Suhroee will raise the con- 
dition of the : ryots, ..who 'are "..'at, -present in a 'very degraded condi- 
tion, I did not observe a single -village school in this Pergh,, and was 


Biiojepoori Goiladars. 
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informed that with the exception of the' 
Illittiac). village accountant few could read or 

write. The consequence is the lower classes are dependant on their 
Zemindars whose mofussil omlahs are all powerful. From 
Mungrar I proceeded to Belliurj a Ghat- 
wallee tenure which is prettily located on 
the bank of Chundun. There is a good market established here by 
^ Mr. Grant, who holds the ghatwailee. of 

Beihur in farm. This gentleman has done 
much to improve this estate. His house (at Sungrampore) is built' 
in a healthy situation. He vrill do much to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the ryots. He is engaged in the cultivation of indigo, and 
has done much good in his own immediate neighbourhood. I 
marched through a very wild and jungly country from Mungrar 
to Beihur. Tlie jungles are full of wild 

Jungles and wild amm-als. 

animals particularly the black bear. 
Tigers arc said to be numerous. From Beihur I proceeded south 
to Chundiiii Kiitoreea. The country as far' as Liloa Buthan appeared 
very, well -cultivated. But on ascending 

Cliiindmi, Kittoreea. '1^1 ' ' 1 A ' 1 ' ' 

the Ghats, the face 01 the country 
altered very considerably becoming very jungly. A dead 'pony 
by the road side recently killed by a tiger confirmed all I heard 
of the destruction caused by ■ these animals in the Beliaro ' 
Hills. It is impossible for sportsmen to destroy these animals as' 
the hills are thickly v.moded and the caves in the rocks afford them 
shelter.. I have endeavoured to persuade native shikarees to visit "the' 
.southern parganas, but. they will not do -so owing to the unheaklii- 
ness of the juiigle. Chundun . Kutorrea is situated on high table- ' 
land and ! was encamped in a beautiful spot which reminded' me 
..of a gentleman’s park in England. 

The r'jmts mostly Sountals are miserably poor. The soil is 

unproductive. Iron is found in these 
Clrandan Kutorrea. , , - , , . 1 

lulls. The jungles abound m wild 

animals so much so that I shot a bear within a mile of the town of 
Chundun. The Ghutwal of Chundun Kutorrea holds this Gliiit- 
walee on the same terms as the Luchmeepore and Hendwah Ghut- 
wals hold their estates. He pays a small. revenue to the Rajah of 


Cliunduii. Kittoreea. 


Clrandan Kutorrea. 
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Curruckpore. Surwaa Singh did not visit my camp. He was 
reported absent at Bhatigulpore; his son did, but I do not think he 
has received a very liberal education; I doubt if he can read and 
write with fluency. 

From Chundun Kutorrea I proceeded Jaypoor, a small town, 
where I found a Bengalee purchasing 
kodaks for Messrs. Nelson & Co., the 
railway contractors. Iron abounds in these hills, and the iron 
smelters derive a considerable trade with the Mahajans of the plains 
who visit Jaypoor In considerable numbers: their trade is carried on 
principally by barter. Here I found a great variety of traders re- 
siding in this town if it can be so called: 


Hulwaees . . 

14 houses* 

Bengalee 

10 


Kuiwar 

35 

5S 

Luheree . , , . , . 

2 

>5 

Durgee 

2 


Prostitutes 

6 

SJ 

Barber 

5 

SJ 

Babhun . . . . . . 

8 

W 

Goala . . . . . . . . . . 

6 

5? 

Haree . . . . 

40 

J? 

Culal (Distillers of spirituous liquors) , < 

2 

>S 

Teiee . . . . 

11 


Kaest . . . . , . 

1 


Soondee , . . . 

6 

5 , 

Mehomedan . . 

4 

3J 

Dhoobe (washerman) 

4: ' 

SS 

Buneeah , . 

3 

59 

Coombar (Kumhar — ^potter) . . 

4 

55 . 

Keonth . . 

16 

95 

Dome (Scavenger) 

15 

95 ■ 

Bhaur (Bhars?) . . 

1 

^ 39 . , 

Native of Bhojepore . . 

25 

35 

Kandoo ( ? ) . . . 

5 


MianopE;:; : ■- ■ 


55 
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Rungreje (Dyer). .. .. .. 1 ' „ ■ 

Cotton cleaners . . . . . . 3 „ 

Malee ... . . . . . . 1 „ 

TTiutlieree (Brazier) .. .. .. 16 

Lohar (Blacksmith) .. .. .. 60 „ 

Chummar (Leather worker) . . 3 „ 

Carpenter . .. ' . .. 4 ,, 

I was struck with the number of Bhojepoorees residing in these 
^ jungles, the natives of Bhojpoor advance 

Nooneliaut. ^ ^ o / 

money to the poor class of ryots, as well 
as to Ghutwals and Zemindars and drive a considerable and very 
lucrative trade charging, I am told, cent per cent. From Jeypoor 
I proceeded to Nooneehaut passing through the Ghatwalli of Luch- 
meenarain Deo. The country improved in appearance, the forest 
abounded in magnificent mango trees. I had lost sight of this 
tree after leaving Mungrar in Purbutpara. The villages apper- 
taining to this perguna were neat and proved beyond a doubt that 
the inhabitants were well-to-do in the world. They are prin- 
cipally Talees by caste and natives of Bengal. They export large 
quantities of oil to the plains of Beerbhoom. Mustard grows 
luxuriantly in this Ghatwallee. Luchmeenarain Deo, the Ghat- 
wall, is evidently a kind landlord and the state of his Ghatwallee 
does him great credit. I visited Nooni Haut in 1844 and shot a 
jungle fowl close to the town. In 1854 I found this jungle cleared 
and the country by the river side well cultivated. The Ghutwal 
of Pargana Hendwah paid me a visit. He is a young man and I am 
afraid he is entirely in the hands of his amlahs. I will do him 
justice by saying, his ryots a^ppeared contented and prosperous. 

There are 56 houses of Bhojpoorees who are engaged in trade 
and English cloth of diiferent varieties is 

Inliabitants. ' „ i i .■ i 

to be found in their shops. The various 
castes residing in this village are noted below; 


j Bearers Bengalee . . . . . . • . .. 29 

I Bustum Byrage . . . . • . . . 7 

Sonar (goldsmith) . . . . ■ > ^ 

Washerman . . . . . . ' - • ■ • • ^ 
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BtiGoea'tt' (Bliuinars or Babhans) . , 2 

Koeree (Retailers of vegetables) .. . . 23 

Dhanook . . • - ■ * » • • • • 1 

JoIaha_ (weaver) .. .. .. .. 5 

Rajpoot . . ■ . . ■ . .. . . ' . . ' , 2 

Brahman . . ... • . . . . . 6 

Kulwar . . . . , . . . . . ■ ■ - . 1 

Malee (gardener) .. .. .. . . 2 

Bhat . . .... . . . . . . 1 

Bliojepooreah . . . . . . ■ . . . . 5 ^ 

Weavers . . . . . . . . . . 19 

Luheree (worker in lac) . . •■ . . . . 1 

Mahomedan . . . . . . ' . . . . 2 

Soondee . . . . . . . . . . 4 

Telee . . . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Khetouree Rajputs . . . . . . . . 8 

Halwaee . . ...... . . 2 

Coombar (Kumar, retailers of potters ware) . . 1 
Tumolee (Tombuli, retailers of betel-leaf) . . 2 
Chamar (workers in leather) . . . . . . 1 

Bimeea ( ? Baniya ? Dealers in grain, salt, etc.) 6 
Goalah . . . . . . ... . . 4 

Kuhar (potter) . . . . . . . . 1 


■ Tigers commit frightful destruction' not only among cattle but 

among the hill- tribes of this par- 
, Tigers.: ■ 

gana: ■ when staying at Nooni, Haut 

a poor hill woman was brought in dead and frigtfully mangled. She 

had gone - to draw water from a small lill stream close to her home. 

'and :liad been carried' o^' by .a, tiger. 'When I was in England I had 

'twO:tiger gum made on the principle' of-, the'spring gun , and Rave., 

.sent: 'them to. Nooni Haut to- the ■ Darogali' requesting .him to m 

them. As I am leaving this . District I ha ve requested' ' ^ 

OfSciating Magistrate to look after them, as a smart burkundaz 

might use them -with success .against these tigers. The' native 

shikarees from Purneah will not remain any length of time in these 

jungles as they are sure to catch fever. I have tri^d to ' persuade ^ 
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■Villages in 
Kob. 


Damun-i- 


tliem to visit Nooni Haut, but have -always received one answer, 
"The jungles are unhealthy and we shall die.” From Noonee Haut 
I proceeded to Peprah, Doomkah, Simlah, Chipteeam^ Kudmah' and 
Jhiimilly in the Damun-i-Koh (where) 
a great deal o£ sickness prevailed, mostly 
fevers. A native vaccinator, who accom- 
panied my camp, vaccinated in the neighbourhood of., Doomkah 
some 300 children of , the Sountal tribe. The jungles in the neigh- 
bourhood of Simlah are very heavy; the depredation committed by 
wild elephants are considerable and the Board has been pleased to 
sanctio,n a reward of Rs. 20 for their destruction. When the rail- 
road is open to Soory, I dare say, an advertisement in the Govern- 
ment Gazette would induce some of the Calcutta sportsmen to 
attempt at their destruction. At Chipteeam I was engaged in re- 
vising one of Mr. Peron’s settlement. Mr. Grant, a very respect- 
able gentleman, is the proprietor of this estate, and here I came 
upon a village school. The schoolmaster 
was paid four annas a month and Sountal 
boys attended the school along with the 
Bengali boys. Mr. Grant intends encouraging his Sountal ryots 
and promised to pay for the education of some of the Sountal boys. 
! observed one Sountal a resident of Chipteeam very neatly dressed 
and very cleanly in person (an exception to the rule) with a com- 
plete set of little instruments for taking out thorns from his feet, 
in fact this was a complete chatelaine appended to his waist by a 
silver chain. The inhabitants of Doom- 
inhabitants of Doom- different caste are as 

follows: 

Bhojpooree Mahajauns . . 

, Soondee (Dealers, in.. wine) 

Brahmun 

. .. .Rajpoot , . . ■ 


Village School at Cliip- 
teeam. 


Telee (Dealers in oil) 

Goalah (milkman) 

Gfiatwal 

Keonth (? Kewats ? fisherman and cultivators) 
Dome (Scavengers) 


30 

5 
2 
1 
4 
4 

14 

6 
7 
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Hulwaee (Retailers of Sweetmeats) .. .. 3 

Prostitutes . . , ^ • , . . . . . . 3 

'W’asherman - ■ • • • • • ■ • • 1 

Byragee . Bustiim (Bairagi) .. •• 2 

Baeoree (Bauri, a tribal caste) . . . . . . 16 

Barber . . . . . - • • • • • • f 

Mahomedans . . . . . ■ • • • ■ ^ 


Bhojpoorees here predominate and the trade of this part of the 
country is in their hands: I remember 
the numerous robberies committed by men 
said to be of this caste in the Benares road, and it has since struck 
me that these robberies were perpetrated by men of this caste re- 
siding in these jungles, but this of course is mere conjecture. 

I visited Talooqa Dacca and found the villages in a most dis- 
graceful state; there had been frequent 

Talooqa Dacca. 

disputes (I was given to understand) 
between the mortgagor and the mortgagee. From what I saw of 
the deserted villages and once neat houses now destroyed, convinced 
me that the police of Doomkah must be 
Doomkah thoroughly inefficient. I enquired if the 
Deputy Magistrate of Deoghur ever 
visited this part of his sub-division and was informed that he did 
not owing to its insalubrity. „ Talooqa Dacca has since been sold 
for arrears of revenue. The Ghatwals, mostly Mai Paharies, are 
very ignorant: they borrow money from the Bengaliis; are made 

T, , drunk, and sign bonds for large sums of 

BengaiU money lenders. ^ ® 

money which they never received. I was 
engaged some little time . in making the settlement of 
Sunkra, and settling a boundary dispute relating to Bhundaro, 
and the boundary of the Damun-i-Koh. These disputes arise 
from the ryots residing on the boundary line (but within the 
Damun) cultivating lands outside the Damun and refusing to pay 
rent to the Zemindars. They appeal to Mr. Pontet and the Naeb 
SujawuL The Naeb Sujawul reports these men as cultivating lands 
within the Damun which .is 'the, case. Mr. Pontet refers to the 
survey maps and claims his boundary as laid down in the map and no 
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more. This is the simple history of' the 
DamTl-Koh. boundary dispute which I settled with 

the assistance of a survey map furnished 
by Mr. Pontet. At Bhundaro I was called to relieve Mr. Chapman 
who has been transferred to another 

Lantour’s inability to visit department. Otherwise I should have 
Dlianimi-i-K.oli and Raj- . . t i -rw ' • Ar i i i 

niehal Visited the Damun-i~Koh and marched 

across to Rajmehal. 

In passing through pargana Godda I was much struck with 
the . improvements eflFected by Mr. 

Ttipp B p Fitzpatrick, a gentleman holding that 

pargana in farm. The lower orders inhabiting Tuppa Belputta are 
remarkably poor, superstitious to a degree and very ignorant. The 
country will be much improved by good roads. The face of the 
country in Pargana Hendwah Belputta is, I imagine, what the 
Damun was when Mr. Pontet took charge of it seventeen years ago. 
Mr. Pontet now gets a revenue, of Rs. ^0,0 00 and upwards from 
the Damun. Cultivation has increased 
enormously and in my opinion, were the 
ryots of Belputta cared for as in the 
Damun, the jungles of Belputta would have been cleared away 
long ago and rendered productive. I observed much cultivation 
going on among the Paharis in the Damun and from which I could 
see of that cultivation I should say that the Paharis cultivated hills 
with Care and diligence. 

' GEORGE DICKINSON’S. REPORT 

From Bhaugulpore eastward to Ghaa-us~Khan’s tomb, five 
miles, the road is so good as to require 

Stdte of tlw roads in the j-^pair, but from thence to the 

Bhaugulpore District. 

20th mile stone or village Colgong, it runs 
by the Gogah and Shahzadabad thannas and is so much worn down 
as to be impassable for 5 or months in the year except to foot 
passengers, who during those months are in several places obliged 
to wade through water up to their necks, _ exclusive of having four 
nullahs to cross. The dawke , is at present of necessity brought 
more than half way from Colgong by water which (as the boats 

11 
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'tiiat''con¥ a strong current to combat), if the; wind is . 

iiot. favourable occasions, great delay, twelve hours being sometimes/ 
re<|tiired to bring the letters that , short ' distance of 20 miles. In 
■the dry season it has been custom.ary for the zemindars to make 
temporary bridges across the nullahs of earth, stick and straw, and 
throw a' little loose ‘ earth on the hollows in the road, ■ which the 
•first shower washes away. 

Frona' the ' 20.th milestone to the 31st or from Colgong' to 
Peallalipore, the road runs over a fine kunknr, throtigh the tlianahs' 
of Colgong, Beersye and-Peallahpore; and answers for carriage con- 
veyance the whole year — a great caution must however be observed 
in crossing a nullah near the Beersye thanah during the rains. 

From Feallahpore through Tilliaghurry Pass to Sicregully, and 
all the way into R-ajiiiahal the roads are in a wretched state and re- 
quire great repairs — a few miles (six or seven) here and there 
excepted "which are very good. The dawk hircarrahs, however, 
contrive with difficulty to, travel by. land as far as the large, cotton 
trees, a little above Telliaghurry from whence they are obliged to 
take boat and proceed to Giingapersaud, Sicregully, Mussaw and 
within one coss of the Rajmehal Singhy Delaun, 30 miles by water 
—which , occasions a very great . delay in the arrival of the dawkes. 

, To ' make ' the ' roads from Peallahpore to Mussaw passable in the 
rainy season will be attended with great expense, as many bridges 
are necessary, though it may be done without any difficulty:, but 
from Mussaw to Rajmahal. all attempts would be vain, for the 
.whole is overflooded , by the' river. There is, however, an old road 
made by Sultan Sujah, which strikes oflF to the right of Mussaw 
;.,,and . .winds about the base of the hills near Peerpur making a 
difference of about a coss, which ^ might, be rendered excellent: by 
.great, expense, .but .three large, bridges would be, necessary. In the, 
■.-dry, .season these . roads, are all ■ p.as'sable, tho.ugh even, ' then Tar',, from 
being good. I have myself by sending people on before to fill up 
holes and mend the temporary' bridges, contrived with difficulty to 
pass them in a bogey, but not,,- without getting out at several 

From Rajmahal to Balkishen'.Boug,' about three miles, the road 
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is very good throiiglio-ut the year^ but from thence to ■ Futhypore 
there is no travelling during the rains; the dawk, therefore, is again 
conveyed seven miles by water, but the road might be repaired 
at no very great expense, as there is a ferry at 'the Gabonah and- a 
piickali bridge over the Oudeniillah. ■ ■ 

From Futhypore to Gurrimarry, two miles, the roads are very 
good, but from thence to Fiirruckabad they are very bad and there 
are three nullahs to cross: the dawk consequently is forwarded all 
the way ten miles by water: these roads might be repaired and ■ thc' 
dawks expedited tliereby^ as there are ferrys at each nullah. In' 
the diy season, temporary bridges are thrown over the above-men- 
tioned. nullahs with earth, ^ sticks and straw by the zemindars which 
re.nders them and the roads very passable though by no means 
good. 

F.rom Fiirruckabad to the opposite bank of Banniah Nullah, four 
miles, is impassable in the rains and very bad in the dry season, but ' 
may be repaired and rendered good for the whole year; the dawk 
is at present conveyed that distance also by water, where the 
hercurrah lands and proceeds two miles to Downapore, at which 
place they 'are. again 'Obliged to take boat as .far as Nurrangabad, 
which is the last daw.k .chokey under my control; fro,m thence to 
Sooty, two miles, the roads are very bad. and require great repair. 

Thus out of 107 miles, the dawk from the badness of the 
roads, is obliged to be brought 7 -5 miles by water which never makes; 
less than 24 hours difference ■ in its - arrival' from Sooty only,' aB,d . 
sometimes more, the total difference in the/ arrival of 'the dawks bet- 
ween the wet and dry seasons' from Galcutta being ' about 52 'hours. '' 

' From Bhaugulpore westward the road' is .good 'for two miles,":: 
after which with a Yery few exceptions, it is greatly in want of 
repair to the 3^th mile or Monghyr, though some care has been 
taken near the thannalis through which it -passes, viz., Chicheroon, 
Tans-uirah. Himmutoore, Noahghurry and Aramnughur; from this 
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the 14 th; which is a little beyond Soorajegnrrah and all the way to 
the Kewle, the roads do not require so much repair as they are 
tolerably good. But the passage over the Jagulpoorah nullah is 
dangerous i£ not annually mended with strong piles and hard 
earth. 

The road to Tarrapore in the heart of Curruckpore which was 
in former times kept in good repair has latterly been entirely 
neglected and is consequently impassable in the rains and scarcely 
otherwise in the dry season. 

The cross road from Peallahpore. thannah to Pointy although 
extremely necessary for the communication between Bhaugulpore 
and Purneah, is in very great want of amendment which might be 
easily given to it at a very moderate expense as it is only six miles 
across over high lands. 

The cross road to Darrah and Deoghur is greatly out of repair. 


''EARLY SIGNED COINS OF INDIA’^ 

[Additions and Corrections] 

By K, P. Jayaswal 

After the publication of the above studies (JBORS, XX. 
279-308) I had an opportunity of visiting the British Museum in 
May, 1935, which I utilized in checking my readings from the 
original coins of Cunningham and others, now deposited in the 
British Museum. I have to thank Mr. Allan for the facilities he 
offered in that behalf. The results are set down here below, 

Pre-Mauryan Avanti Coins 

The Eran coin alluded to JBORS, XX. 288, has the legend 
Dhama-pMasa. The letters are clear, bold and certain on the coin. 
It has no rdno. What has been read by others as rdno is a symbol, 
probably a svastika. 

Early Matiryas and Mmirya Pmbordmates 

There is no legend on the coin given in the CAI, 11. 14, which 
cancels footnote 18 at p. 290 of JBORS, XX. 

It is now certain that no coin of the earlier Mauryas (earlier 
than Dasaratlia) has full royal name. 

Stibhagasena 

There is no legend on the coin given in CAI, 11, 7, on the 
reverse bottom as formerly supposed (JBORS, XX. 283). 

SampraU 

Cunningham, CAI, plate II (Taxila) no. 20, was compared 
with several other coins having the same symbols but from different 
dies. The CAI, II. 20 coin which standing by itself does give the 
appearance of having Kharoshthi letters, is deceptive, being the 
result of a defective die. A decoration-symbol, like a fleur-de-Iis 
crest, was broken in the die in two parts giving rise to a false appear- 
ance of letters; there is in fact no KJiaroshthi writing on it. The 
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other' coins of the issue in the British Museum liavo proved that the 
Patna Museum coin reproduced by- me on my plate 1 as no. 6 
IJBORS XX, opposite p. 279) has exactly the same crest or symbol, 
'and; no name. 'On the' other hand, the Brahmi monogmm' Manryya 
is certain, and the coin bears undoubted Maurya symboP. 

Deva Maurya 

The reading of the legend on the coin in the CAI, V. 10 
[-7I0 Devasa (not Stt-devasa)] was confirmed. The reading on 
the Ayodhya coin (CAI, IX. 5 ) was also confirmed fay the examina- 
tion of the coin. 

Silisuka 

The Ayodhya coins, CAI, IX. 10, belong, as Cunningham 
had stated, to Sivadatta. V. Smith's doubts about the legend (CIM, 
p. 144) are not justified. These coins do not therefore belong to 
SaliMa (JBORS, XX. 287). 

BrihaspatimiMs coins counter marked by Khdravela 

In the British Museum there are coins of Brihaspatimitra 
countermarked by a symbol which as Mr. Allan has identified, is 
identical with the symbol found in the Hathigumpha inscription 
of Kharaveia, at its end (JBORS, III 472). Mr. Allan, in my 
opinion, is right in regarding those coins as having been counter- 
marked by Kharaveia. 

Uddehika coin and Silver coin of Stmgardja 

The Uddehika coin mentioned at p. 303, JBORS, XX, JRAS, 
1900, 98, belongs to Suyamitra, not Pushyamitra. 

A Silver coin of Sugardja similar to the copper coin in shape 
and size already reproduced in JBORS, XX, p. 294, p. IL 2, has 
come to the Patna Museum from Kosam. The reverse has no 
legend. In view of that the footnote at p. 291 of JBORS, XX 
should be cancelled. 

Agnimitra 

In the British Museum there is a larger coin of Agnimitra, 

^ riie Rampurwa copper bolt of Asoka (Indian Museum) has the *moon-on~ 
hiir and hollow cross. 
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having the shape and symbols -of the Patna Museum coin illustrated 
at plate II, as no. 3 in JBORS, XX.' 291, 295, 

Odraka 

The CAI, V, 6 coin taken by me as of Odraka has not got that 
name (JBORS, XX. 302). The legend on the coin confirms 
Cminingham's reading kadasa i.e. Sadaka (JBORS, XX. 289). 

Mnladeva 

Cunningham's coin on his Ayodhya (CAI) plate, IX, no. 4, 
has the reading Mfdadcvasa^ not Millendrakasa as I had read from 
the plate (JBORS, XX. 3 04). The Puranic name MuUnda, probably 
a composition of Mfila and htdrUi may probably be represented by 
the htdrmnitra of the coins. 





Reviews and Notices of Books 

THE MAHaBHARATA.— F or the First Time Critically Edited 

By Vislmu S. Sukthankar* Adiparvan: Fascicale 7. Vol. 1. 

Poona Bhaiidarkar Oriental Research Institute 1933. 

Dr. Sukthankar and his collaborators have completed the 
Adiparvan. They have appended to it a page of the ^arada 
Codex, fol. 147b and a Prolegomena. The latter contains (i) 
an exhaustive account of extant Mss., (ii) a Pedigree of Adiparvan 
versions (pp. xxx-lxxxvi), and an explanation of the method of 
reconstruction (pp. Ixxxvi-cvii) . 

Whatever opinions may be held as to the real date of the Epic, 
one fact remains indubitable: a study of the Mahabharata is in- 
dispensable for those who would learn to understand the spirit and 
culture of Ancient India. Incidentally the poems afford collateral 
illustration of the style of the Epic era, all the more valuable 
because emanating from diverse schools and centres of the epic art. 

It is possible that scholars may entertain doubts concerning Dr. 
Sukthankar’s Archetype in view of there being more than one in- 
dependent versions like the ''Kaimiri” recension. We are, however, 
by no means driven to the necessity of admitting that it must be 
so, especially in the face of a remarkably uniform and very 
authentic testimony of great antiquity in favour of the genuine- 
ness of at least the principal portions as we now have them. Dr. 
Sukthankar follows the principle 'To accept as original a reading 
;or .feature which is. documented uniformly by all manuscripts 
alike (N-S)’* (p. Ixxxvii) . It is a sound principle in all textual 
.xeconstruction. 

; ■ . ;In, ' this ' collation, of . .Mss., ' Dr.' ■ Sukthankar has performed 

his task thoroughly throughout the seven fasciculi of the Adi- 
parvan— a task of great labour and no small difficulty. Several of 
these Mss. had never, I believe, been collated at all; others more 
or less inaccurately or incompletely. And the way Dr. Sukthankar 
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: has gone through the voluminous Scholia is truly admirable. 

At a time when the ancient epic poems were handed down 
orallys as the most precious national properties, hj . professional 
reciters, the Siltas^ or Indian rhapsodistsy — ^men, undoubtedly, in 
the earlier ages, of high genius, and quite capable of apprecia- 
ting and (even when they added to it) of sustaining the tmity 
of a great epic composition — ^there were likely to exist several 
more or less local versions or recensions, the collation and adapta- 
tion of which occupied the critical skill of the compilers and 
collectors at a time when all Sanskrit literature was regularly 
committed to writing. 

Dr. Sukthankar tries to restore the pure metal of the epic 
record, though it has suffered alloy in passing through many cruci- 
bles in the hands of the many different workmen. His results 
are undoubtedly more encouraging than those of all previous and 
even contemporary attempts, and every student of Indology 
will eagerly look forward for the subsequent issues. 

A. Banerji — Sastri. 

RIGVEDA BRaHMANAS: The Aitareya and Kausitaki Bhah- 
manas of the Rigveda Translated from the original Sanskrit 
By Arthur Berriedale Keith, D.C.L., D.Litt. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, 1920, 

In Chapter XXII of the fifth book of Dr. Francis Rabelais, 
we read *T saw two Gibroins by themselves, keeping Watch on the 
top of a Tower, and we were told, they guarded the Moon from 
the Wolves.” Even in a translation of the Rgveda Brahmanas, 
Professor Dr. Keith starts by warning off Messrs. Belvalkar, 
Jayaswal and Levi from an approach to Panini (p. x). In pp. 
42-3, discussing the relation of the two Brahmanas to Panini, to 
Yaska, and to Qakalyay he very rightly gives priority to the 
Brahmanas. But none disputes. So, why tilt at a wind-mill? 

The author’s conclusions from the absence of reference to 
Metempsychosis {ibid,, p. 44), and from the political references 
(pp. 44-5) — “The political references do not hint at any great 
kingdoms, but at a large number of petty princes, who despite their 
12 
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titles ' and claims to sovereignty were doubtless rulers of limited 
portions of territory.” ' (p, 45) — suggests that out of nothing he 
makes ' great things, and makes great things return to nothing. It 
■is, however, in his treatment, of Language, Style, ' and . Metre, pp. 
68-101,, the learned .Vedic scholar is less than fair to Iiimself, „ He' 

• is disappointingly superficial. Even a comparatively young scholar 
like Dr. Thieme of' Gottingen has appraised the relative importance 
of such evidence in the Vedas, Bralimanas and the Sutras in his 
recent work on Panini and The Veda (1935). The material 
is not new. Even accepting the well-known fact that Pro- 
fessor Keith has always cared more for translating' boohs and 
writing general histories about them than for painstaking studies 
of grammar and lexicography in the line of those continental 
giants, Roth, Boeghtlingk, Wackernagel and Liebich, yet a state- 
ment *'mere errors of a tradition which allowed almost any irre- 
gularity in the sacred text” (p. 71) referring to the so-called 
' irregular forms in the Aitareya Brahmana, is truly ama'zing. Has 
Dr. Keith forgotten the controversy between Max Muller (Rigveda, 
Second Edition, Vol. 4, pp. clxxxi — clxxxiv) and Peterson (The 
Academy^ June 23, 1888) regarding "the occasional necessity , he 
(Max Miiller) has felt himself under of deserting all his manuscripts 
and printing' in the text of Say ana an invention of his own”? 

The book of Dr. Keith was published in 1920. The author 
,'mentions his indebtedness' to ''the works' of Macdoiiell,' Aufrecht 
' Eggeling, ■ Caland, Henry, . Hillebrandt, Oldenberg, Whitney and 
' . tanman: but , significantly eno'ugh,' he omits the name ' of ' the' one 
scholar who gave us -a really reliable translation of the Aitareya 
Brahmana long ■ before, ' Keith, ' ■ viz., Martin, Haug iii' 1 8 6, 3 . ■ : Has 
, Dr. ,Keith read that translation? ■'■Perhaps not. , As 'much , of,,',, his 
,: ■ own tra,nslation,'^ is. frankly ■', unintelligible,: "simply , twaddle,: ■' and 
what is worse, theological twaddle”' to quote, the complacent estimate 
of :,:Max , Muller taHng, the. ; Brahmanas as-,', a ’whole. , , 'Is Keith’s, 
., transia-tioii ■, , an illustration ,■ ,of ■■ ,Max ' ■ Milller’s dictum?' ' : Gtherwise,: 
what to make of .„"transIation'.:-like'': ', „this- — "The libation of the 

omentum is a libation of ambrosia; These are the 

incorporeal libations:” (p, 144).' ' As a matter of fact, my post-' 
graduate and research students have recently drawn my attention 
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to these oddities as I asked them to make use of the book. ' I have 
had to ask them to fall back upon Haug. ■ 

To Dr. Keith may be recommended the example of William 
Jones who as a young Oxonian in 1771 said— 'Sied-il a , un homme 
lie dans ce siecle de shnfattier de' fables indiennes?Vy^t lived' to 'be 
the founder of. the Royal Asiatic Society.. ' Dr, Keith may- still 
profit by the wise words of Dr. Haug- — . . .the explanation of 
sacrificial terms by scholars unaided by oral information from, those 
especially trained for the sacrificial profession from times immemo- 
rial. .is bound to be a failure” {ibicL^ Preface). A minute study 
of the actual operations of the sacrificial priests - is essentially 
necessary for a proper comprehension of the Brahmanas. Such a 
study is not apparent in Dr. Keith’s Translation. 

There is a marked falling-ofi in the performance. 

A. Banerji- — ^Sastrl 


Notes of the Quarter 

Proceedings of a meeting of the Council of the Bihar and Or hsa 
Research Society held in the Society^ Office on Sunday, August 
4 , 193 5 . 

Present: 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal (in the chair). 

Mr. Sham Bahadur. 

Mr. G. E. Fawcus. 

Dr. A. P. Banerji Sastri. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Fazl Ali. 

Mr. J. L. Hill. 

1. Confirmed the proceedings of the meeting of the Council 
held on March 3, 1935. 

2. Elected Mr. S. N. Sahay, Barrister-at-Law, a member of the 
Society. 

3. Passed the monthly accounts from February to Junes 
1935. 

4. Passed the annual statement of accounts for the year 
1934-3 5. 

5. Passed the revised budget for the year 1935-3^, and the 
budget estimate for the year 1936-37. 

6. Placed the Archaeological Department, Cochin State, on 
the Society’s exchange list. 

Resolved that the Council regrets its inability to place 
Sri Jaina Siddhanta Bhaskara, Arrah, on the Society’s 
exchange list. 

7. Sanctioned payment of the following bills: — 

Calcutta Oriental Press 

1. Bill No. 4042, dated May 8, 1935 . . 234 0 0 

2. Bill No, 3099, dated January 22, 1935 . . 480 0 0 
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Allahabad Law Journal Press 

Rs. a. p. 

3. Invoice No. 119, dated April 27, 1935 . . 290 5 . 6 

4. Invoice No. 24, dated April 24, 1935 .. 3 0 0 

5. Invoice No. 19, dated April 20, 1935 . . 0 12 0 

Indian Photo Engraving Co, 


6, Bill No. 8071, dated April 30, 1935 . . 28 3 0 

8. Read and recorded a letter, dated April 10, 1935 from the 
Rev. H. Heras, S. J. 

9. Read a letter, dated May 12, 193 5, from Professor J. Ph. 
Vogel, Kern Institute, Leyden. 

Resolved that Dr. Bernet Kempers be cordially invited to 
deliver a lecture under the auspices of the Society during 
his stay in Patna. 

10. Read a circular letter, dated February 20, 1935, from the 
local Secretary, 8 th All -India Oriental Conference Mysore. 
Resolved that Mr. K. P. Jayaswal and Mr. Sham Bahadur 
be asked to represent the Society at this Conference. 

11. Read and recorded a letter, dated May 31, 1935, from 
Professor C. R. Lanman. 

Resolved that the relevant passages be communicated to 
Rai Bahadur Radha Krishna Jalan. 

Resolved further that the Educational Commissioner be 
asked to send Professor Lanman a list of suitable reci- 
pients for Geldner’s Translation of the Rigveda. 

12. Read letter No. 3011-19-E, from the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, Bihar and Orissa. ■ . 

Resolved that the Society does not req^uire the books on 
American History and Ethnography mentioned in the 
letter from the Director, International Institute of Intel- 
■ , lectual Co-operation. 

13. Resolved that the Society's thanks be conveyed to Messrs. 
K. K. Dutta and J. N. Sarkar for their excellent work 
in editing Buchanan’s Shahabad Report, 

J. L. Hill 

Honorary General Secretary 
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Honorary Members 


No. 

Name of member 

Year i 
of 
elec- 
tion . 1 

Address 

I 

2 

1 

3 1 

4 

I 

Foucher, Monsieur A. 

1919 

Professor, University of 
Paris, Paris. 

2 

Frazer^ Sir James G., 

D.C.L., LL.D., LITT.D. 

1916 

Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, England. 

3 

Gait, Sir E. A., k.c.s.i., 

CXE., PH.D,, I.C.S. 

(Retd.). 

1920 

The Croft, Park HiU, 
Ealing, London. 

4 

Grierson, Sir George, 
k:,c.i.e.,ph.d.,d.litt,, 
I.C.S. (Retd.) 

1916 

Rath Farnham, Camber- 
iy, Surrey, England. 

5 

Haddon, Alfred C., m.a., i 

SC.D., F. R. S. 

1916 

. 3, Granmer Road, Cam- 
bridge. 

. ,6 

Jacobi, Dr. Hermann . . 

1925 

Professor of Sanskrit, 
University of Bonn, 

1 Bonn, Germany. • 


Konow, Dr. Sten 

1920 

1 Ethnographic . Museum,' 
Oslo, Norway. 


Levi, M. Sylvain 

1919 

Professor of Sanskrit, 
University of Stras- 
1 bourg, Strasbourg., ■ 


Oldham, c.e.a.w., c.s.r., 
I.C.S. (Retd.). 

1926 

2 1 , Courtfieid , Road, 

, London,, s.w. 7. 

-I'jO: 

Sankrityayana, Rev, 

Rahul 

■; 1934 ! 

Patna. 


: Thomas, : f.w., ' ■ ■ 'm.a., 
Hon. PH.D,, F.R.S. 

1919 

rBoden .Professor, of San- 
„, skrit. University of 
Oxford. 

12 

•Walsh, C.S.I., 

1919 

c/o Lloyds Bank Ltd., 
Cox’s Sc King’s 

Branch. 6, Pall MaU, 

■ ■ - 



London, s.w. 
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Life Membeirs 


No« Name of member 


Year 

of 

elec- 

tion 


Address 


1 DaSj Mr. P.R.j Bar-at- 1918 Patna. 

Law. 

2 DeOj Raja Dharnidhar' 1917 Feudatory Chief of 

Indra. Bonai State, P. O., 

Bonaigarh (Orissa). 

3 Deo, Raja Narayana 1929 Ruling Chief of Baudh 

Prasad. State. 

4 Jalan, Rai Bahadur Ra- 1918 Patna City. 

dha Krishna. 

5 Lall, Babu Hira .. 1933 Huthwa. 

6 Maharaja Bahadur Guru 1920 Hathwa (Saran). 

Mahadeva Asram Pra- 
sad Sahi. 

7 Prasad, Mr. Ajit, m.a., 1928 Advocate, Luclmow. 

8 Raja Bahadur Sir, R. N. 1918 Kanika (Orissa). 

Bhanja Deo, Kt., o. ' 

B.E. 

9 Shah, Mr. Hiralal 1918 Princess Street, Cham- 

Amritial. pai Buildings, and 

floor, Bombay. 

10 Shahi, Lieut. Madhava- 1924 Manjha, District Saran. 

swarendra.' - 

11 Singh, Raja Raghunan- 1924 Monghyr. 

dan Prasad. , ^ 

12 Singh, Rai Bahadur ,1916 . Arrah. 

Harihar Prasad. 

13 Singh, Raja Radhikara- 1916' Surajpura (Shahabad). 

^'man Prasad, M.A. . 

14 Sinha, Mr. Mahendra .. 1928 Sub-Deputy Collector, 

Prasad. Chapra. 
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' Name of member 
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elec- 

tion 
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I 
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Senior Archaeological 




Scholar, Ma5mrbhanj 




State. 

2 

Agarwakj Vasudeva 

1932 

Curator, Curzon Mu- 


Sbaran, m.a., ll.b. 


seum, Muttra. 

3 

Ahmad, Hafiz Shamsud- 1 

1927 

Patna College, Patna. 


din, M.A. 



4 

Aiyangar, R. B. Dr. Kri- 

1916 

43, Brodies Road, Myla- 


shnaswami, m.a.. 


pore, Madras. 


PH.D. 



5 

Aiyangar, R. B. K. V. 

1915 

Hindu University, 


Rangaswami. 


Benares. 

6 

Armour, Prof. J. S., 

1926 

G. B. B. College, Muzaf- 


M.A. 


farpur. 

7 

Altekar, A. S., m.a., d. 

1935 

Benares Hindu Univer- 


LITT. 

1 

sity. 


, :A' B 



8 

Bakhle, Vidyasagara Sa- 

1932 1 

Advocate, 276' Yadava , 


dasiva, m.a., ll.b. 


Gopai ,Peth, Satara 




City. „ 

. .,9; 

i Banerji, S. . . . . 

1933 

Headmaster, ', , Saharan- 




■ ■■pur. 

lO'.. 

Barhut, Sardar Thakur 

' 1932 

State Historian, Patiala. 


1 Kishore Singh. 

i ■ 


■ 

Batheja, ;Pro£ ■ H. R., 

1920 

Ravenshaw ,, , , College, 


■'M.A., I.E.S.' 


Cutta,ck. 

1,2 

1; Bhandarkar, Dr. D. - R. 

1924 

3,5, Ballygunge,. Circular,,,' 




Road, Gaicutta. ■ , ■ 


i: Bhargava, Major m.l., ■ 

1934 

Military , Hospital, '^Fort': 


■ ■ '■ 


, Sandemaii, , , Beluchis- 




', tan. 


Bhattacharya, 

1924 

Director, Oriental Insti- 


Benoytosh 


tute, Kothi Buildings, 
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Bhide, H. B. . . . . 

1918 

Dewanpur Road, Nava- 
park, Bhawanagar. 

i6 

Bodding, Rev. P.O. . . 

C 

1918 

Mohuipahari, Santal 

Parganas. 

^7 

Carr, Paul Roland 

1928 1 

3923, Packard Street, 
Long Island City, N. 
Y., U.S.A. 

1 8 

Chakladat, Haran Cham 
dra M.A. 

1916 

28-4, Sri Mohan Lane, 
Kalighat, Calcutta. 

19 

Chaube, Ram Kumar . . 

1931 

Azmatgarh Palace, 

Benares. 

10 

Chaudhuri, G. K. 

1928 

Ballipur P. O., Dar- 
bhanga. 

21 

Chaudhuri, P., r.c.s. . . ■ 

1931 

Dist. & Sessions Judge, 
Purnea. 

22 

ChfistiaHj H. D. 

1920 

Superintendent, Gang- 
pur State, Orissa. 


Coomaraswamy, Dr. 

Anand K. 

1 ,.D 

1923 

Museum, of Fine Arts, 
Boston Mass. U. S. A. 

24 

Das, Kali Prasad 

1929 

Barh, District Patna. 

25 

Das, Kasbinath, m.a. . . 

1925 

Ravenshaw College, 

Cuttack. 

. 26 

Datta, Kalikinkar, m.a. 


Lecturer, Patna College, 
Patna. 

27 

■Deo, Maharaja Sir Bit 
Mitrodaya Singh Ba- 
hadur, K.C.I.E. 

1920 

The Palace, Sonepur. 

.28 

Deo, Tekait Nripendra 
Narayan Singh. 

1928 

Seraikela State, Singh- 
bhum. 

29 

Deshpande, R. S. G. K. 

1927 

Bishramdham, Gym- 
khana P. 0. Poona. 

30 

Dhmva, A. B,, m.a. . . 

• • 

Prindpai, Hindu Um- 
versity Benares. 


13 
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Nil. 




F 




FaWCUSs G.E.5 M.A., C.I. 
E., O.B.E. 

1916 

Director of Public Ins- 
truction, Patna, ■ 


G 



32 

■ 33 : 

34 

Ghosh, Adhar Chandra, 

B.SC. 

Ghosh, Rai Sahib 
Manoranjan, m.a. 
Gupta, Shiva Prasad 

1927 

1918 

1918 

Assistant Curator, Patna 
Museum, Patna 
Curator, Patna Museum, 
Patna. 

Seva Upavana, Kasi. 


H ■ 



; 35 

3^ 

.Heras, Rev. H., S. J., 

, M.A. . 

■ Hill,' J.'L., M.A. ; 

1 r 

1927 

1950 

1 St. Xavier^s College, 

: Bombay. 

1 Patna .College, Patna. 


J. 

,NiL 







37 

r' 

Jagadeb, Sri Sri Sri 
Gopinath Flarichan- 
dan. Raja Bahadur, 
M.R.A.S., M.B.D.M. ■ ^ 

1924 

P. 0. Tekkali, Ganjam. „ 

38 

Jagadeb, Sir Sir Sir 
Lakhsminarayana 
Harichandan, Raja 
Bahadurs 

1929 

Ditto, 
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39 

James, The Hon'ble Mr. 
Justice J. F. W., i.c.s. 

1923 

High Court, Patna. 

40 

J aruhar. Ram es hwar 

Prasad, 

1925 

Kadamkuan, Patna. 

41 

Ja^raswal, K. P., m.a. 
Barrister-at-Law. 

1915 

Advocate, Patna High 
Court. 

42 

Jha, Andh Bihari, m.a. 

^933 

Sub-Deputy Magistrate 
Dinapore. 

43 

Jha. Lakshmikant, b.l. 

1925 

Advocate, High Court, 
Patna. 

44 

Jha, Ramakrishna, b.l. 

1930 

Advocate, High Court, 
Patna, 

45 

Jinjai, Srinarayan Lai, 
B.A.j'B.L. 

1928 

Dhanni Tola, advocate, 
Gaya, 

46 

Johnson, Job. 

K 

1934 

Missionary Treasurer, 

P. 0 . Dumka. 

47 

Khan Bahadur Syd. Mu- 
hammad Ismail. 

1928 

Patna City. 

48' 

Khanna, ■ Vlnayak Lai . . 

1924 

Hindu Library, 3 , Nan- 
dalal Malik’s Lane, 
Calcutta. 

49 

Kimura, R. 

1920 

Rissho University, 

Osaki Machi, Tokyo, 
Japan. 

50 

Kuraishi, Muhammad 
Hamid, b.a. 

1923 

Superintendent of Ar- 
chaeological Survey, 
Central Circle, Patna. 

51 

Lakhani, Ibrahim Wall 
Mohamad, b.a. 

L ^ 

1934 

Watson Museum, 

Rajkot. 

52 

Lali, Raja p.c. 

1924 

Raja of Nazarganj, 
Purnea City. 
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53 

Lambert, H., m.a,, i.e.s. 

1920 

c/o Lloyd’s Bank, Cox’s 
& King’s Branch, 6 
Pali Mall London, 

S. W. 

54 

Law, Dr. Narendra 
Nath, M.A., B.L., PH.D. 

M 

1924 

96, Amherst Street, Cal- 
cutta. 

5 5 

Mackenzie, W. 

1916 

Superintendent, Go- 

vernment Printing, 
Gulzarbagh, Patna. 

56 

Macpherson, Hon’ble 
Justice, Sir T. S., 

C.I.E., I.G.S. 

1916 

■ 

Patna. 

57 

' 

McPherson, Sir H., k . c . 
i.E.,c.s.i.,i.c.s, (Retd.) 

1 ^915 , 

1 . ■ 

■ c/o Messrs. Grindlay & 
Co., Ltd,, 54, Parlia- 
ment Street, London, 
S.W.I. 

58 

Mahapatra, Chaudhuri 
Bhagvat Prasad Sa- 
mantarai. 

1924 , 

P. 0. Bhadrak,,Balasore. 

59 

Mahashaya, Rai Baha- 
dur Harendra Nara- 
yan Ray. 

1 1915 

Lakshannath, Balasore. 


Mahatha, Rai Bahadur 
Krishna Deva Nara- 
yan. . . . . 

I 1920 

i 

t 

! 

Muzaffarpur. 

61 

Majumdar, Bimanbe- 
hari 

1927 

B. N. College, Patna. ■. ' 


'/•Majumdar, Dr. R. .G. . ' 

1920 

Dacca , University,;,;: 

•Dacca..'' 

63 

Malaviya, Pandit Bala- 
govinda. 

1924 

Patna City. 

64 

Manuk, P, C., Bar-at- 
Law 

1920 

Advocate, High Court, 
Patna. 

65 

Mehta, N. C,, i.c.s. . , 

1927 

Muzaffernagar. 
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Allahabad University, 
Allahabad. 

D. J. College, Monghyr. 

lo, BoL Guo2dni- 
kovsky, Apt. 202X, 
Moscow, 


Curator, Sarnath Mu- 
seum, Benares. 

1/8, Indian Street, Cal- 
cutta. 

Patna. 
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Archbishop of Calcutta, 
32, Park Street, Cal- 
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Miller, Sir F. Dawson, 
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Mishra, Pandit Janar- 
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dan, M.A. 


Mishra, Ganga Shankar, 
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M.A. 


Misra, Umesa, d.litt. 


Mitra, K.P., m.a., b.l. 

1920 

Mukerji, Prof. A, 

1929 

N 


Nagar, Madan Mohan, 

1933 

M.A. 


Nahar, Puranchand, . 

1 1917 

M.A. B.L. ! 

i 

Noor, Hon’ble Justice ! 

1915 

K. B. Khwaja Mu- I 


hammad. 


0 


Nil. 


P 


Pantuiu Garu Sriniwas 

1928 

. Rao M.A., L.T., M.R.RY. 


Pantuiu, J. .Ramayya,.. 

1915 

B.A., B.L. 


Perier, Most Rev. f.j., 

1915 

s.J* 
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78 

Prasad, Biswanatb, m.a., 

1928 

Professor, T. N. J. Col- 
lege, Bhagalpur. 

79 

Prasad, Krishnadeya, 

M.A., B.L. 

Prasad, Mahabir, b.l. . . 

1929 

Langeitoli, Patna. 

80 

1926 

Pleader, Chapra. 

81 

Prasad, Nageswar, m,a., 

B.L. 

1928 

Advocate, Patna. 

82 

Prasad, Surya Mahajan. 

Q 

Nil. 

R 

1918 

. 

Manulal Library, Gaya. 

83 

Rajagum, flemraj Pan- 

1934 

Dhokatola, Kathmandu, 
Nepal. , 

84 

Ramdas, G,, B.A. 

1924 

Sri Ramachandra Vilas, 
Jeypur, Vi^agapatam. 

85 

Ranganathan, S. R. 

1927 

Librariaii, Madras Uni- 
versity, Madras, 

86 

Ray, Rai Bahadur Chuni 

.Lai;",' 

1915 

Diwan,..Bonaigarh .State, , 

■ Bonaigarh P.O,., Ori-, 
ssa. 

87 

Roy, Rai Bahadur s.c. 

1915 

'Ranchi. 


Richards, F, j.. '■ ^ 

1924 

' . I A Collingham Roadv S. 

. W. 5, Londo.n.,'':: 

: :8:9 

Rohatgi, Biuayakrishna ■ . , 

1925 

..Dhaulpura , Kothi, . Be-, , ; 
, gampur, ' Patna Gity. ,■ 

90 

Sahay, Shyamnandan, 

1928 

Sahay Bhavan, Muzaf- 




farpur. 

91 

Sarkar Ganapati , . . 

1926 

69, Beiiaghatta Road, ^ 

''y''7;::.Ca!ehttai:7 
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92 

Sarkar^ Jadunath^ m.a., 
i.E.s.,,(Retd.), c.i.E. , 

1915 

Sarkaravas, Darjeeling* 

93 

Sarkar^ Dr, Submal C, 

1930 

Professor of Plistory, 
Patna College, Patna. 

94 

Sen^ D, N., m.a.^ i.e.s, 
(Retd.) 

1916 

Patna. 

95 

Seppings, E. H. L. 

1916 

Innes Road, P.O. Kem- 
mendine, Rangoon. 

96 

Sham Bahadur 

1928 

Bar-at-Law, Patna. 

97 

Sharmaj Ram Bahadur, 

M.A. 

1934 

Advocate, Patna. 

98 

Sharma, Sri Ram, m.a. 

1932 

D. A. V. College, La- 
hore. 

99 

Shastri, Dr. A. Banerji, 

M.A., PH.D. 

1923 

Patna College, Patna. 

100 

Shastri, Dr. Harichand, 

1918 

Principal, T. N. J. Col- 


D.LITT., I.E.S, 

■ ' j 

lege, Bhagalpur. 

lOI 

Shastri L D. Durgadatti 

1920 

Superintendent, Sanskrit 
Association, Patna. 

102 

Shaw, Parmanand 

1926 

Daidary Bazar, Dina- 
pore Cantt. 

103 

Singh, Jaikishore. Nara- 
yan 

1934 

Pakri State, P.O. Baj- 
patti, Muzafferpur. 

104 

. Singh, Lakhsminarayan 

X953 

Advocate, High Court, 
Patna. 

105 

Singh, Rai Brajabihari 
Saran, m.a., bx. 

1915 

Asst. Registrar, Co- 
operative Societies, 
Monghyr. 

. 106 

Singh, Raja tiarihar Pra- 
, , sad Narayan' . 

1916 

Amawan, District Patna 

107..' 

' Singh, Raja : Bahadur 
■ IQrtyanand. 

1 X9D 

Banaili, Purnea. 

loS 

Singh, Raja Rajendralak, 
Bariha. 

1916 

Barsambar, Padampur, 
Sambalpur. 

109 

Singh R. B. Ramranavi- 

1924 

K. V. Press, Patna. 

no 

jaya 

Singh, Sarangadhar 

M.A. B.n. 

1925 

Ditto. 
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Sinhaj Paras Nath, b.a., 

LL.B. 

1926 

Bhaimsa, Dist. Nanded, 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 

II 2 

1930 

Hindustan Times, Delhi 

II3 

Sinha, S., Bar-at-Law 

1915 

Patna. 

1 14 

Sullivan, The Rt. Rev. 
Dr. S. J. 

1929 

Lord Bishop, Patna. 

II5 

Surya Narayan, b.l. 

1924 

Translator, High Court, 
Patna. 

I16 

Svatup, Rai Bahadur 
Bishun 

T 

1920 

Mahalla Maithan, Agra. 

1 17 

Tandan, R. R., m.a. 

1954 

Mu2:afFerpur. 

XI8 

Tarafdar, Rev. S. K. 

1915 

Principal, C. M. S. High 
School, Bhagalpur. 

1 19 

Taraporewala, Y. J. 

1930 

1 Professor of History, 
Patna College, Patna. 

■ . IZO . 

Terrell, The Plon’ble Sir 
Courtney, KT. ! 

1928 

Chief Justice, High 
Court, Patna. 

■,,'■121 

Thakur, Sivanandan, : 

1932 

High' School, Patna. 

■■ 

Tirtha SwamI, Veda- ! 
nanda 

m 3 \ 

\ 

P. 0. Dhinga, ' Dist. 
Gujerat, Punjab. 


Tripathi, Devadatta 

1916 

Kadam Kuan, Patuli. • 

124 

Tripathi, Ramshankar, 

V, . M,.A., 

'U 

1932 

Benares Hindu .Univer- 
sity. 

125 

Urdhwaseshi, W. G., 

1925 

2 5 , Ktishnapura, Indore 

■■ -'CL 

126 

Urqhaxt, Rev. Dr. 'W... 

S., M.A., D.D., D.LITT. 

1934 

Principal, Scottish 
, ..'.'Ghurehes''^,. ■..' College,/ 


1934 Principal, Scot- 
tish churches College, 
Calcutta. 


Calcutta. 
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V 

Varma, Hon’ble Justice 

1930 

Patna. 

128 

Mr. S. P. 

Vidyalankar, Jaya Chan- 
• dra 

Vogel, Dr. ]., ph.d. 

1929 

Daraganj, Allahabad. 

129 

1920 

Noordeindsplein, 4 c 

Leiden, Holland. 
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57, 


3rd pers. ii: -a 1 e : b a i : 
(d e:k li a 1 e :b a:-^ i :) 
3rcipers.li: (menial), 

-A 1 e :b a : 

(d e : k b A i e : b a : ) 


-A 1 e : b a : 

(d e : k h A 1 e : b a : ) 

-A 1 e :b a i :s A 

(d e : k h a 1 e : b a : i :s a) 

-A 1 e :b a i :s A n i 

(d e :k h A 1 e :ba i s ^ 1) 


Tlie difference between tbis tense and the Past Indica- 
tive is that this refers to an action the effect of which lasts 
iipto the Present while the Past Indicative refers to an 
action which has no effect at Present ; e.g. hAm mitha:- 
i: khAilebaini: 'I have taken sweet-meats ; i.e. the 
sweet-meats are still in my belley/ ivhile h a ni 
m i t h a : i : k h a i 1 1 : ‘I took sweet-meats" refers to the 
momentary action in the past. 

Compared with the Past Perfect Indicative this tense 
refers to the recent past wdiile the Past Perfect Indicative 
to the remote past, e.g. h a m n : g h a r d e :k h a 1 e : 
ha:ni 'I have seen that house" refers to nearer past 
then that referred to in hAm ii : g h a r d e : k h a 1 e : 
r A fi A 1 1 : ‘I had seen that house." 


|78. Past Perfect Indieative. 

Masculine 

sg. pi. 


1st pers. , -A 1 e :r A fi A'l f : ' 
(d e :k h A 1 e :r A fi A 1 1;) 

,2,nd pars., (respectful), 

-A l e,; r A fi A,1 I : 

(d e :k h A 1 e ,:r a fi' a 1 I ;) 

2nd pass. t,fi : -aI e:rAfiAlA: 
(d e : k h A ie :r,A fi aI'a,:)' 
,2nd pers. t a : -Ale^-rAh a l,,e r 
(,d,e :k, h,'A 1 'e,:r ,a , fi' a,1 e :) 


-A 1 e :r a B a 1 I :J- a : 
(de:khAle:rAfiAll:ja; 

-A 1 e :r A fi A 1 ! : 

(d e : k h A 1 e : r a fi a 1 I : ) 
-Ale :r A B a 1 a : 
(de:khAle:rAfiAlA:) 
-Ale:rAfiAlA:sA 
{de:khAle:rAfiAlA:sA) 
-Ale;rAfiAlA:9An i 
{de:khAle;rAfiAlA: 

s A n i) 
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3rd pera, (respectful) 

-A le:r A. ft A 1 !: -a le : r a g a 1 f ; 

(d e : k li a 1 e :r a h Ail:) (cl e : k li. a 1 e : r a (i a I f ;) 

3rd pera. n : -a 1 e : r a S a 1 e : -a 1 e : r a g a 1 

(d e : k li A ie : r A g A 1 e : ). (d e ; k li a 1 e :r a g a 1) ■ 

3rcl, perB. n: (iiieBial) 

-AlerrAgAl -a 1 e : r a g a 1 e : s a 

(d e : k !i A 1 e : r A g A 1) (d e : k li a 1 e : r a g a 1 e : s a) 

-A 1 e : r A g A 1 e : s A 11 i 

(d e : kli a 1 e : r A g A 1 e :s A II i) 

Tie forms of Ist pers., 2iid pers. (respectful) and 3rd 
pers. (reapectful) are the same in both niasciiliiie and 
feminine genders. The rest however, differ in feminine 
gender. They are given below. 

Feminine. 

sg, pi. 

2nd pers, t ff : 

-A 1 e : r A g A 1 u : -Ale : r a g a 1 u : 

(d e : k h A 1 e : r A g A i n : ) (d e : k h a 1 e : r a g a 1 u : ) 

2nd pers. te: 

-A 1 e ;r A g A i e : -a 1 e : r a g a 1 u : s A 

(d e : k h A 1 e : r A B A 1 e : ) (d e : k h a 1 e : r a g a 1 u : s a) 

-A ie : r A B A 1 11 : s A n i 

(d e : k li A 1 e : r A B A 1 u : - 

s iv n i), 

3rd pers. u : 

. -A 1 e : r a B a :1 i : -a 1 ; r a E a 1 ' 

(d e : k h A 1 e : r A fi A 1 i : ) (d e ; k h a 1 e : r a fi a 1) 

.3i‘d pers, u: (menial): 

; -A ie': r A B e, : “Ale:rAgAli:sA. 

;{d'e :k:'lr A 1 etr a. g e :)) ; (d e : k h a1 e : r a g A.ii : S;A)' / , 

-A 1 e : r A g A 1 i : s A 11 i 
. . (d :e': k h a 1 ,e-:,r a g a. 1 i :s A nd) 
The difference between ' this tense and the Past Indi- 
cative is that while the effect of the action denoted by the 
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latter does not last beyond the time, when the action 
took place, that of the Past Perfect Indicative lasts. 
Moreover the Past Indicative refers to nearer past time 
than the Past Perfect Indicative does ; e.g. h a m g h a r e 
g A i 1 1 : 'I went home" and h a m g h at e : g,A i I 
r A S A 1 1 : ‘I was gone home." 

Note. Tlie English Past Perfect (e. g. I had gone) requires 
comparison with another past verb, but here it is not necessarj. 


|79. Fytyre Perfeet ludreatiwe. 

Masculine 


sg. 

1st pers. 
-AleirAhAbi 


(d e k h A 1 e : r a fi a b i) 

2nd pers. (respectful) 

"A 1 e : r A K' A b i 

(d e : k h A 1 e : r A fi A b i) 

2iid pers, t fi : 

-Ale :,r a fi a b a : 

(d e : k h A 1 e : r A fi a b a : ) 

2iid pers. t e : 

-A,l e : r a fi Abe: 

(d e : k h Ale: r a R a b e : ) 


pi. 

-a I e : r A fi A b i y a : 

(d e : k h A 1 e : r A fi A b i a : ) 

-A 1 e : r A fi A b i 

(d e : k h A 1 e : r A fi A b i) 

-A 1 e : r A R a b a : 

(d e : k h A 1 e : r A fi A b A : ) 

-A 1 e : r A fi A b A s A 
(de:khAle:rARAbABA) 
-Ale:rAfiAbABAni 
(cl e : k h A 1 e : r A fi A b A s n i) 


3rd pers. '(respectful) 

“A i e : r A h A b i , , ' ' v-A I'e : T/A h'-A b i 

(cl e .k h A 1 e : r. A h, a h i) (cie : k h:A I e :.,t a h a, h i) 

;3rd ;peTs. 

(d e : k li A 1 e : r A h i h e : ) (d e ; k h A 1 e,: r a h i ■:) 
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Srd pers ii : (menial) ...■ 

“A 1 e: T A hi: -aI e : r a li i h e ; s a 

:,(d e : k li A 1 e : r a h i) ■ (d e : k li a 1 e : r a fi i R e : s a 

“(a 1 e : r a E i 5 a : s a n i) 

(d e : k li A 1 e : r A R i E e : 

S' A n i) 

Tke forms of 1st pers., 2nd pers. (respectful) and 3rd 
pars, are the same in both masculine and feminine. The 
rest, however, differ in the feminine gender. They are 
given below. 

Feminine 

sg. pL 

2nd pers. t il : 

-A 1 e : r A R A b u : -a 1 e : r a R a b ii : 

(d e : k li A 1 e : r A R xi b 11 :) (d e :k h a 1 e :r a R a b u : ) 

2nd pers. t e : 

-A 1 e ; r A R A b e : -a 1 e : r R a b ii : s a 

(d e : k h A 1 e : r x\. R A b e : ) (d e : k h a 1 e : r a R a b u : s a) 

or -A 1 e ; r A R A b ii : s A n i 
(d e : k h A 1 e :r A fi A b 11 : 

s A n i) 

This tense refers to an action which will be neces- 
sarily completed by some particular time in the future; 
e. g. j A b A 1 e : tu; hAmra: ki:Ra: AibA: 

: t A b A 1 e : h A m' k h e : t b o : a 1 e : r a R a b i shall 
have sown the field when you come to my place. 

|80. Present Perfect Coniynetlfe. 

Masculine and Feminine 

^ pi. 

1st pers. -Ale:ho:!: -a 1 e : h o : i i : 

(d e : k h A 1 e : R o : ! : ) (cl e:khAle:Ro;l:ji.:) 
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2ml pers. (respectful) 

-A. 1 e : fi 0 : ! : ■ -a 1 e : fi o : ! : 

(cl e:k li A 1 e:& o:!:) {d e : k h a 1 e :fi o : ! : ) 

»A 1 e : R o : k h ! : -a 1 e : fi o : k h. f : 

(cl e : k li A 1 e : R 0 ; k li I : ) (d e : k h a 1 e : fi o : k li ! : ) 

2iicl pers. t u : ~a 1 e : fi o :k k a : -a 1 e : R o :k h a ; 

(d 0 : k ii A 1 e : fi o k h a : ) (d e : k h a 1 e : fi o : k li A : ) 

2nd pers. t e : -a 1 e : fi o : k lx ii -a 1 e : fi o : k lx a :s a 

(d e : k li A 1 e : fi 0 : k li u) (d e : k h a 1 e : fi o : k li a : s a) 

“ii 1 e : fi o :k li a s ii ~a 1 e ; fi o : k lx a : s a n i 

(d e : k lx Ale: fi o : k lx a g a) (d e : k h a 1 e :fi o : k li a : 

s A n i) 

3rd pers. (respectful) 

-A 1 e : fi 0 : 1 : -A 1 e : fi o : ! : 

(d e :k lx A 1 e : fi o :! : ) (d e :k h A 1 e :fi o : ! :) 

-A 1 e : fi o : k li ! : -a I e : fi o : k lx ! : 

(d e : k lx A 1 e : fi 0 : k lx I : ) (d e : k h a 1 e : lx o : k b !) 

3rd pers. u : -a 1 e : fi o : k lx a s ii -a 1 e : fi o : k h e : 

(d e :k lx A 1 e : fi o :k ii a s u) (d e :k Ii a 1 e : fi o : k Ixe : ) 
3rd pers. ii : (menial) 

-A 1 e : fi 0 : k Ii e : -A 1 e : fi o : k lx a : s a 

(d e : k lx A 1 e :fi o :k li e :) (d e :k lx a 1 e : fi o : k h a : g a) 

“A 1 e :fi o:k b. a:s a n i 
(d e : k h. A 1 e ;fi o : k li a : 

s A n i) 

Tbis tense refers to a conditional action, completed in 
the past or the future e..g. J- o : t u.: d e : k lx a 1 e : 
fi o:k lx A : t A li A m A r a,: s'e k a fi a : '^ 'if you have 
seen tell me.’ jo: h, a ni b u r a : k a : m k a i 1 e : Ro : 
k lx ! : t A i : s A r s a j a : i d e : s u 'if I have done bad 
deedvs.let godiixflict punisbment 'On me.’ ' 

|81v' ^ ■ , Past ■ Perfect C©iij!iiietiM®. : - 

Masculine 

Sg. pi. 

Ist pers, -Ale:rA.fiitI: -Are:rA8itI:ja: 

(de:kliAle:rAfiitI:) (de:kIiAle:rAfiitI:ji:) 
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2ni pers. (respectful) 

-A 1 e :,r A fi i t ! : -Ale:rARit!: 

(d e : k li A 1 0 . : r A B i 1 1 : ) (d e : k h a 1 e : r a fi i t ! : ) 

;2nd pers. 1 1 : -a 1 e : r a R i t a : -a 1 e : r a fi i t a : . 

(d e :k li A 1 0 .: r A fi i't A : ) (d e :k li a i e : r a fi i t a : ) 

2nd pers. t e : -a 1 e' : r a fi i t e : -a 1 e : r A' fi i t a : g a 

(d e : k li A 1 0 : r A fi i t e : ) (d e : k Ii a 1 e : r a fi i t a : s a) 

-A 1 e:r A fi i t a:s A ii i 
(d e : k li a 1 e : r a fi i t a : 

S A 11 i) 


3rd pers. (respectful) 

-A 1 e ;r A fi i 1 1 : -a 1 e : r a fi i 1 1 : 

(d e : k h A 1 e : r A fi i t I : ) (d e : k h a 1 e : r a fi i t f : ) 


3rd pers. ii: -AleirAfiite: -«Al©:rAfiit 
(de:kh.Al0;rAfiite:) (de:kh.Ale:rAfiit) 


3rd pers. u : (menial) .-a 1 e : r xi B i t e : s a 

-Ale:rAfiit (d e :k h a 1 e :r a fi i t e :s xi) 

(d e :k h A 1 e : r A fi i t) -a 1 e :r a fi i t e : s a n i 

(d e :khAle :r A fi i t e :sAn i) 

The forms of 1st pers., 2iid pers. (respectful) and 3rd 
pers. (respectful) are the same in both masculine and 
feminine genders. The rests, however, differ in feminine 
gender. They are given below. 


Feminine 

sg. ,,, pi. 

2nd pers.. 1 1 : a l e : r -a fi i t u : -a ,1 e :t a fi i t u : 

(d e : k li A 1 e ; r A fi i 1 11 : ) , ■ , ■ '(d e : k li a 1 e : r a fi i t .u : ) 

2nd pers. te: 

“A 1 e :r A fi i t e : ■■ ■ . -a le:!* a'B i t ii ; s a 

(d e : k h A 1 e : r A fi i t e : ) (d e : k h a 1 e :r a fi i t ,u : s a) 

' -A;, l:.-e ■: r .A''fi:d,L".u''::S' ■■ A:, n.i' 

(d e : k h A 1 e : r A fi i t u : 
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3rcl pers. 11 : -A. 1 e :r A B i t i : --AleirABit- 
(d e:k 1i A 1 e :r A B i t i :) (d e : k li a 1 e : r a B i t) 

3rd pers. 11 : (menial) 

«A 1 e : r A B i t i -a 1 e : r a fi i t i : s a 

(d e : k li A 1 e : r A fi i t i) (d e : k li a 1 e : r a S i t i : sa) 

-A 1 e :r A B i t i : s A n i 
(d e : k li A 1 e : r A S i t i : sAni) 

This tense refers to a conditional comi>leted action in the 
past which did not occur ; e,g. jo : h a m c h n t : i : me: 
kiilfii kita:h pA-^fiAle: rAfiitI: tA a:|-u 
Ara:m kArAt rAfiitI: ^if I had finished reading 
all the hooks during the vacations, I should have 
enjoying this day/ 

|82. Infifiitifal Forms.. 

The infinitive has two cases, direct and oblique. 
The dir, e. g. d e ; k h a 1 (to see) gliAr kedAsa: 
d e : k h A 1 r o : a 1 b a : i "To see the condition of the house 
is to weep,’ i : k h a : i 1 h a k i p e :k b h a r a 1 h a : 
^it is not eating but filling the belley/ The obi. d e :k h e : 
or d e : k h A 1 a : e. g. ii : 1 a i k a : d e : k h e : s ii n e : 
me: n i : k b a ;i. "that boy is said to be good ; lit., that 
boy is good in seeing and hearing/ 

A b A h I : pa : n i : b a r i s e : me: k i c h u din 
ba:ki: ba: i/there are still some days before it rains/ 
h A m t o :li A r a : s e ' d e : k h a 1 a : ' p a r k a fi a b i 
"I shall tell you after seeing/ 

■ |83, The noun of agency ending in Ana:,Anifia:r 
and e:wa:ia: are in the masculine gender. The 
feminines . are formed like ordinary nouns ; (chapt. II |10) 
e.g. ' ' E A 8 A n a : , ' ' B a s a n i fi- a :r, ■ S a s e :w a :1 a 
(inasc.) man who laughs, - fi a s An ■ i : .fiAsAnifia:ii 
fiAse:wa:li: (fern.) ‘woman who laughs/ 

ke:fiu: sAfiAr jAnifiarr nAikhe: "there is 
nobody who is going to the city/' ■ 
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, (a) Some noun of agency also ends in a w a a ii a : 
and A i J as e.g, 

, ,1} A r A'cl li. k li 0:1 A w a: ‘one wko steals an ox^ 

s n t L 0 :c a w a : ‘one who sells thread' 

, h A n A r b A f h a n a : ‘one who catches monkey' 

: khAWAi ja: ^one who ■ eats much/ 

184* The Conjunctive Participle is formed by adding 
n i to a root and iising the form with k e 

e.g. d e :k h i k e ‘having seen’ 

E A s i k e ‘having laughed' 

u : s A b h d i n fi a s i k e b a : t k a r e : 1 e : ‘he 
always smiles before speaking^ (Lit. having smiled he 
speaks.) 

|85. The Imperfect Participial Adjective generally 
ends in -a t or fern, optionally in -a t i the first form of 
the Participle and does not change for number, person or 
case, e.g: — 

hAm e:go: u^At siig:a: deikliAll: ‘I saw 
a parrot flying/ u’^At kAbutAr pAr go:li: iia: 
cAla:we:ke: (you) should not shoot at flying pigeons, 

hABiergo: uy^At or u^Ati ciiAi: de: 

k h A 1 ! : ‘I saw a flying bird.' 

Note : — This particular adj. is used predicatively 
when emphasis is laid on the action denoted by it (as 
distinguished from the substantive which it qualifies, e.g, ; 
:;;h : A'''m e : g' o : ^ 'u a t s u g : a' : d e : k h a 1 ! : Here the 
emphasis is on u ^ a t and not on s u : g : a : 

Bolow is given a complete scheme of the conju- 
':gation , of d e;: kh a 1, , only the 1st pers. sg. of tenses 
.."being 'Shown 

Indio. Conjv Tmperative 

d e :k h I " d e : k h ! d e :k h I : 
de:khAli:; de:khitl: 
d 0 : k h A b i 


Simple. 

Present ,, 
Past ,, 
Future 
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Periphrastic 

(a) Witli tlie Imperf. Part. 

Pres. Imperf. cl e : k h a t b a : n i : d e : k h a t b o J ; 

or d e : k li A t a : n i : or tie : kli Atlio : k k 1 : 

Past Imperf. de : kli a t r a fi a 1 ! : d e : k b a t r a fi i t 1 : 
Flit. Imperf. d e : k b a t r a fi a b i 

(b) wiib tbe Perf , Part. 

lb*es. Perf . d e : k h a 1 e : b a : ii i : d e : k b a 1 e : fi o : i : 

Past. perf. d e :k b a1 e : r a fi a 1 i : d e : k b a 1 e : r a fi i t I : 

Fat. perf. d e : k b a 1 e : r Afi a b i 

Dir, Inf. d e : k h a 1 obL Inf. d e : k b e : or d e : 

k b A 1 a : Noun of Agency d e : k b a n i fi a : r or d e : 

k b A w A i i a : ; Conj. Part, d e : k b i k e : ; Imperf. 

Part, Adj. d e : k b a t, d e :k b a t i : 

Cenieral Ryles of Canjygation. 

|87. Subject to tbe general rules given below all 
consonantal transitive roots are conjugated like d e :k b. 

|vS8. Intransitive consonantal roots are also' conjugated 
like transitive except that in tbe Past Indicative an 
additional a 1 form ( s u :t a 1 ) is found for tbe 3rcl pers. 
in tbe root s u :t ^to sleep.’ 

|89. All roots shorten tbeir final ( or penultimate) long 
vowel before such ierminaiions of tbe Past Indicative as are 
neitlier monosyllabic nor dissyllabic ending in a vowel. 

Note : — roots ending in -r- (e. g, k a r, ‘to do/ d b a r 
‘to put/ b b A r ‘to filF) are conjugated like other conso- 
nantal roots, Tlie roots, however, assume a shortened 
form by eliding tbe final -r- before tbe terminations of the 
past tense ( e. g. k a i 1 1 : ‘I did and not k a r i 1 ! :) 

|90. Roots ending in -a : are conjugated like d e : k b 
except in tbe following points : — 

(a) a -w.. is inserted before terminations beginning 
with a: — 


ea. 
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(b) in lilt, -b- forms -i is, substituted for initial a of 
terminations (e. g. b a a' : i b i and not b a j a : a b i) 

(c) ill the Past Indicative all -a : roots (except a : and 
A g'fi a :) have a »w- inserted before -a- of the terminations 
(e. g. b A j A w a1 ! : ) (a' : has a i 1 b a g fi a : lias a g B- 
A i 1 1 : etc.) , ' 

$91. Roots ending in : have -fi- before terminations 
beginning with i : (p i ; -f i : =p i : fi i : ) and elide -i- of 
the terminations {p i : i t ! : =p i :t ! ; ). 

$92, The roots ending in -ii lengthen the vowel by 
combining initial -ii" of the terminations (c h ii + ii = c h u : ) 
The -b- future forms are both — a b and i b (c h u a b i, 
c h u i b i). 

$93. Roots ending in e:, le: and de: are exactly 
parallel to each other. Before terminations of the Past 
Indicative and Past Conjunctive the forms of the roots 
are lift and d i II respectively. In the old Present 
Indicative the root form is 1 e : which elides initial 
A of terminations. In the second person the form 
is 1a:, dA: In the future le: and de: elide a of 
terminations or substitute i for a. Before -fi- terminations 
the root form is 1 i : 

$94. Roots ending in o : (except Bo:) have both a b 
and ib form in the b future. The root Bo: is res- 
tricted in use, its elongated form h o :k h being more 
frequently used. That is conjugated like other conso- 
nantal roots, fi o : has forms only in the 1st person present, 
in the Past Indicative the root form being b h a. 

$95. The root form of a : ^to go^ is g A in the 
Past Indicative (g a i 1, g a i 1 e :) always and in the 
infinitive optionally ( j a : i 1 or g a i 1). 

Passive Voice. 

$96. The active voice is more generally used than the 
passive. If the latter is used, it mostly lays emphasis 
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either on the object of the, active construction ,( e. g. a b 
s A b b A d m a : s p i : t A 1 j a i fi e : — now all the sconnd- 
rels will be beaten) or its attribute (e. g. i : a d i m i : c o : r 
j A 11 a : t b a ; i : -this man appears to be a thief) or on the 
action itself (e. g. h a m a r a : s e b o : 1 a 1 n a i h h e : 
j a :t — I can not speak). It almost always ignores the agent 
which if exi^ressed is given only a secondary iinporlance 
in a sentence. Some roots are passive by their very nature 
k Ii u 1 a 1 'to opeii^ (intransitive) e. g. d a r w a: j- a : 
k h u 1 A. 1 "the gate opened.' 

Note : — The transitive from these are formed by modi“ 
fying the vowel or the vowel and the consonants, e. g. 
(k li u 1 A 1^ k h o : 1 a 1, b a d fi a 1 b a : , b a n fi a b b a : 
11 fi A k a t A 1, k a : t a 1 etc.) 

|97. The passive is generally expressed by combining 
the passive participle 'with the forms of j- a : 'to gob The 
passive participle used with these forms is a 1 ( -i 1) e. g. 
h A m A I a : s e : b fi a : t k h a : i 1 n a i k h e : y a : t 
'I can not eat riceh 

|98. The impersonal xiassive of intrans. verbs is formed 
by combining -a 1 and -i 1 of tbe passive x^articiple with the 
forms of j a : e, g ; fi a in a r a : s e c a 1 a 1 n a i k h e ; 

^ a : t *I can not walk' h a m a r a : s e : k h a : i 1 n a i-. 
k h e : j a : t 'I can not eat.' 

Note : — This construction expresses ability or inability 
of the agent to do an act. 

|99. A kind of intrans. passive is formed sometimes 
by adding a : to certain transitive roots and then 
conjugating them like intrans. roots e.g., i: Adi mi: 

1 A g A r b 11 j- h a : t b a : i 'this man seems to be lame/ 

Note 1 : — This construction is found only with a definite 
number of verbs, those which denote percejition or know^- 
ledge, e. g., 

cl e : k h a : t — 'to be seen or to appear/ 
s u : n a : t — 'to be heard/ 
j A n a : t — 'to seem/ 
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Note. 2. Tlie same coBstraction ai;)plies in tlie case of 
fleiioiBinative verbs e.g., 

k li A. t a : t 'to become sour/ 
p i t r a : t 'to become like brass/ 

flOO. A common perix>brastic passive is formed by 
using tbe forms of a : to come after the loc. of the iiiL 
and gen. of the agent if exi)ressed, e.g. jo: i: ba:t 
to:fiAra: s ii n e : me: amve: 'if this is heard by 
you,’ 


Caysative. 


|10-L A causative is generally formed by adding 
a: w to a simple root and then conjugating it like the 
regular transitive roots. 


e.g. b A i t h A 1, 
h A 8 A 1 
p i : A 1 


b A i t h a : V' A 1 
li A s a : w A 1 
p i a : w A 1 


|102. There are some verbs^, however, which form 
their causative by lengthening the vowel of tlie root, e.g. 


p A s A r A 1 
11 k li A r A 1 
k A t, A 1 
1 A d A 1 


j) A s a : r A 1 
u k h a : r a 1 
k a : t A 1 
1 a : cl A 1 


A double causative is formed by adding a w to the 
simple causative and then conjugating it like ordinary 
Iransitive roots, e.g. ■ 


p A Y. 5 A w A 1 e : , p A Y S ^ w a w Ale: 

$103. , Where a double, causative exists, the simple 
one is used generally when the remote agent actively 
helps the immediate agent to do the action ; e.g. y a m u na : 
s A fi d e :w k e pa: n i, :■ j> i a w a 1 e : * Janiuiia: caused 
Sahdeo to drink water’ ( i.e. Janmiia actively helped 
vSahdeo — perhaps by giving bim water); and the double 
if the remote agent does not actively help hut only 
directs the action to he done, e.g. j a m ii n a : s i : t a : 
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r a : 111 s e or s § ' s a E d e : w k e pa: n. i : p i a w a- 
wAl e— *Jamima directed Sitarani to cause Salideo ■'to 
drink . water. ^ In O'tlier words, w^liile there are only two 
agents with a simple causative, there are at least three 
for a double one^ 

Note 1. The dilference betw^een the two causatives 
is not generally marked. Ho'wever, either can be used. 

Note 2. A^erbs which form the causative by modifying 
the vowel have in effect four forms e.g. k a t a 1, k a : t a 1 
k A t a :w A h k A t w a :w A 1. ■ 

Compoyiic! Verbs. 

|104. Oomjxjiind A^erbs are more commonly used than 
vsiniple verbs and tliey express various shades of meaning. 
There are three different forms of the jirincipal verb with 
which other verbs are compounded : — 

(a) The simple conjunctive particixile in « i - 

e. g, d e : k h i 

(b) The obi. inf. in - e : e. g. d e :k h e : 

(c) the perf. participle in - a 1. e. g. d e :k h a 1 

|105. From (a) is combined wdth . 

(a) g A i 1, c u k 1, 1 i B A 1 and g B a : 1 a 1 to express 
definite completion of an action e, g. ii : h aiu a : r 1 a i k a : 

d e : k h i g a i 1 ‘he saw my sonk j A b h a m d e : k h i 

cMi :k A b i — "when I finish seeing’, j- a b h a in k h a :i 

1 e : b i "when I finish dining/ j- a b h a in k h a : i g B a : 

1 A b i ‘when I finish eating/ j- a b h a m g h a r e : 

c A B u p i g.A ill t A u : ii fi a : s e : g a i 1 e : "he went 

away from that place, when I actually reached home, 
n c a : r i g i 1 a : s p a : n i : p i : g B a 1 a 1 e : "he drank 
up four whole glasses of wuter/ 

Of these c u k a 1 expresses an additional sense of 
thoroughness and completion andghailAl that of un- 
expected completion of a difficult task. 

(2) p A r A 1, 11 1 h a 1, b a i t h a 1 to express suddem 
ness or surprise, e.g. u: IjA'urarfi ina:r me kudi 
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PAtaI 'that mad man jumped into the well/ tu: 
A't A n a: j o:r A e or se c i c i a i 1 a : j- e : 1 a i k a : 
f a : g i u t R A 1 'you spoke so loudly that the child woke 
up/ ■ y A i s A fi I : o o : r h a m a r a : g* h a r m e a i 1 e : 
s A n i h A m u t fi i b A i t R A 1 I : 'as soon as the 
thieves entered my house I got up/ 

(3) s A k A 1 and p a : a 1 to express ability to do an 
act, e. g. h A 111 d in b h a r i m e b a : r a R k o : s c a 1 i 
s A k i : 1 e : 'I can walk tiventy four miles a day" j o : 
h A in t 0 : R a r a : k e d S a i p a i 1 1 : 'if I could catch 
you/ 

(4) d i fi A 1 to express intensity of an action e. g. 
h A in a:r ba :fii cho:’^i dA leav^e my arm/ 

|106. Form (b) is combined wifh 

(1) d i fi A 1 to express permission e. g. 

h A m A r a : k e b li a : t k h a : e d a 'let me eat 
cooked rice/ 

(2) 1 A g A 1 to express inception of an action e. g. 
u A b h A in A r a : g fi a r e : a : w e : 1 a g a 1 e : 'now 
he has begun coining to my house/ 

(3) c a;5 a 1 to exprcvss near compleiion^ e, g. a h 
b a : r A fi b a J e ; c a : fi a t b a : i 

$107. Form (c) is combined wdth k a i 1 or k a r a 1 to 
denote frequentive action, e.g\ ii : i fi a w a : a :i 1 k a r e : 
la: 'he frequently comes here/ 

fi08. A compound verb dift’ers from the simjde in as 
much as it expresses a more definite and sometimes a little 
modified action. Of the auxiliary verbs noted above only 
c 11 k A 1 *{o finisl/ s A k A 1 'to be able to" 1 a g a 1 'to 
begin and continue" and c a :fi a 1 'to wish/ retain iheir 
original meaning, others have entirely lost it in helping 
out the meaning of the principal verb. 

|109. The auxiliaries are used wdth ditfereiit verbs 
but being idiomatically used, they cannot be combined 
with any and every verb. -Their use is limited. 


CHAPTEe VII 
indeditiabies. 

Adverbs 

f llO. Adverbs are generally based on nouns (e. g\ 
j A 1 (1 i : — "soon") pronouns (e. g. j a i s e — "as"), adjectives 
(e. g. p A R i 1 e — "before^) or ancient adverbs (e. g. a u — 
— "today") or adverbial expressions ( e. g. o : k a r a : b a : d 
"after that. ’) 

Adverbs of time 

(a) based on nouns (e. g\ g fi a r i : "moment’) 

e: gRAri: "Just now/ 
s e : g fi A r i : "then/ 
e : g E A r i : "when’ (relative), 
k A w A n a : g E a r i : "when ?* 
o or o E g fi A r i : "then/ 
j A 1 d i : or p h ii r t i : "soon/ 
d e : r s e : ‘late/ 

e : t A n a : d e : r i me "mean wdiile," 
s A b h d i n "always/ 

(b) based on adjectives (e. g. p a B i 1 e : — "first"), 
a:ge: "formerly", p a : c h S : "afterwards", "after/ 

(c) other adverbs —a : j u "today", k a : 1 E i "yesterday 
or tomorrow’ p a r o : or p a r s 5 : "day before 
yesterday or day after tomorrow’ s a d a : "always’ 
(rarely used) A b "now/ tAb "then/ 

I A b "when" (relative), k a b "when P" 

A b A B i 0 : or a b o : "even now/ 
tAb A fi i 5 : or t A b o : ‘even then/ 
k A b A E i 5 : or k A b o : "even/ 

AbAfiie: or a b e : "just now/ 
tAbAEie: ortAbe: "just then/ 
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I A b 1 e : or j A 1 e : ‘untir t a b 1 e : t a le : 'till 
then' b a : d 111 e : "after/ ' ■ 

' fill. Adverb of place 

(a) based on iioiiiis — o: r i "side' combined with the 
pronominal adjectiYes ^ a w a n a : , t a w a n a : ^ 
k A w A n a: etc. denotes direction e.g\, 

e :S o :r i "on this side/ 
k A w A 11 a: 0 :r i "on what side/ 
j A w A n a : o : r i "on which e¥er side/ 
t A w A 11 a : o : r i ^on that side/ 
b i : c me: "in the middle. ' 

(b) based on pronouns, e. g\ 

i fi a : "here' a fi a : "where/ 
t A 11 a : "there' n B a : "there,' 
k A fi a : "where/ e : n e : or h e : n e : "on this 
side/ o : ne : or h o : n e : "on that side/ 

(c) Other adverbs, e. g. 

b S i : t A r or b R i t a r I : "within/ 
b a : fi A r or b a fi a r I : "outside/ 
u : p A r or ii p a r I : "above/ 
k li a : 1 e or ii i : c e "below, ' 
a : g 6 : "before,' p a : che "behind/ 
n i A r a : or n i a r e : "near/ 
d u : r or d u : r i "at a distance.’ 

' ,1112. Adverbs -.Of II ymber. 

The sense of once, twice etc. is expressed wdth the 
help of some such noun as to: r I : , e.g. b a fi u t t o : r ! : 
"often,’ k A b fi ft ; k a b fi ft : or k a b a fi ft : k a b a fi ft : 
"some times, every now and then’ do:sAre: "second 
time' ti:sAr0: "thirdtime/- . ■ 

|113. Adverbs ©f Manner. ■ " 

(a) based on nouns,; by', combining tAre: "like' 
with some adjective, e.g. e : t a r e : "in this way’, a c li i : 
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t A r 0 : 'well% la a : 1 i : 'rapidly" g I w e : or d fi i : r e : 
'slowly,’ ha: 11 : 'rapidly/ 

(b) based on pronouns, e.g. 

Aise: ‘in tins manner/ 

0 : i s e : ‘in that manner/ 
k Aise : 'liow 

i- A i s 6 : t A i s 0 : ‘in the manner in whicli/ 

|114. Adverbs af Quantity. 

e.g. A 11 r i ; 'more,* b a fi ii t or y i a : d e : or 
j a : fi t i : or a : s t i : 'very much/ k a in or t a n i k i : 

'a little/ k i c li n k i c li u or k u c li u k ii c li ii 'some 

what," a : d fi a : 'half/ yAtAna:,tAtAna:,e:tAna : , 
li e :t A n a : etc. 

$115. Adverb ef Reasen. 

karfie: 'why’ 

$116. Adverbs of Affirmation or OesiiaL 
fin, hi ‘yes" na:, na:fil:, iifin: ‘no, not." 

e|117. Compoyrici Adverbs*. 

e.g. j A fi a : t a R a : 'here and there/ 

A fi ^ : I A fi a : 'wherever/ 

A b j A b... t A b t A b 'wherever... then,’ 

g a : w e g a : w e : ‘in every village/ 
k A i s 0 : 'some how/ 

k A t A fi 11 : 'any where, some where" with con- 

jnnctioii 'c a :fi e: 

, ca:fie: j a fi a : 'wherever," ■ 
c a:fi e: j a b 'whenever,/-- 
, ' : ,c e : a i s e : ,'how soever/ 

/. ' Comparisoii, ,is expressed , in the' same . manner:; 

'as ., that;, of adjectives, e.g. -. h A. m n : k a : ni' t o : E A' r a;:;;:';; 
s e : or s e : j a 1 d i : k a i s a k e-:! I ; 'I can do that thing 
earlier than yon can/ , 
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|119. Adverbs of time and place can' generally be 
employed witli s e: or s e : to denote tlie sense of ^ from’ | 

or ‘wltli’ ke: to express the nieaniiig of 'of-/ e.g\ Ab 
seror se: xis'An k'a:m niAti k a r i fi a : ‘do not ■ 
do snob a tbing from now". 

iSa: se: or se: caH ja: "go away from tliis 
place,’ 

b A fi a : k e : a :m h A w e : "tlie mango of wbicli 
place is tliis ?" 

Ifote. Wliere English uses an adverb (e.g. very 
much) to modify an adjective, this dialect uses the 
ordinary adjective, e.g. i: phu:l liAija: suE:Ar 
b a : i "this flower is very pretty" j- a i s a n ii i : m a n 
11 : A d i 111 i : b a : i o : i s a n s A fi a r m e : d o ; s a r 

k e : fi u : n a i k h e : "no man is as good in this town 

as he is." 

Eiiiphatie Forms. 

|120. Emphatic forms of some adverbs "a b t a b" are 
irregular and generally modify their meaning very much. 

They are therefore given with each adverb. Other adverbs 
like a ; j - 11 add the ordinary terminations e.g., a:j-e:, 
a : J- u e : , a j- u e : 

Goniy notions. 

|121, Cumulative — a, a u r i : "and’ e.g. t u: a or 
A 11 r i : li A 111 d u : n 0 : a d i m I : b a j a : r e : c a 1 e : 

k e : "you and I both will go to the market" u : i fi a w a : 

: /t A i^i e : A t A n i k i : d e r i'. b a i t fi i , ' k e : ,c, a I'i ■ 

' \ g A i 1 e : , "he came ' here, sat for a while "and went. away.’y 

'1122 Alternative— . c,;-a:fi e.:. ............ .c a: ft e: ."either: 

'.e.g. .C;a': fi.e : -.i ft, a : ,b a '.f t.b .a:'.' c-a-rft-e,.: . ;■.,..■■■■■ 

u E a : "sit either here or there." 

iSa:"hAitfiAbi"iia:'iifia: "I shall sit neither here 
nor there." 
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a A i 1 i ‘lie told 


. .V na-fil:tA ‘otherwise, or’ li a m a r a : k e : 

aa;t 01 na.tii na:Rl:tA h a m 

or k e ; r ti p ^ 3 ^ • j. -beat you,’ k i ‘or/ 

lu a : r A h i “1 A^t a : r A : ho: ‘do you sleep 

so;A:ta:r A ki ya.„A. 

or are you awake ? i ■ . ‘but’ u • hAw e: t A 

1123. oUeVe:.^ 

:;^oVyorthou.hheisriehhe.^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^ 

® 1 24 Suhordinative : — J e . oi j ■ • „ . t i . 

li/i-i. VARle- 4 - e: or j e:Ki. 

bAmAra: se: or se: ^ 

to-.hAra: ghAre; co:ii. • 

■■- - 

tliat lie would return soon. ^ . 

fi m3- ot je.mS: ■mord.rtliat’ a clawa:. 

aV.a* ■!« ‘"“t 

recover soon. ^ - a % n^Ant 

Ao:‘if’jo: hAin auU: tA: m a r i fi a : beat 

nre* if I sleep/ f a -.n. u ; ‘as if. 

! i: bha - AisAii hAl;a: uiacaw aIa: 

"" la-ka- pArAl b a -.i ‘you raised such an 

jla^ilui^tlifa^aco^^^ 

Appendix (a) 

Ba:mRAn keiKAhAUi: 

1 , . R V 1 p • a ■ e : g o : u u B u k a r 

ego YVli-^Duno: a d im i : k a : bA B u.t 

TO e B r a:r u . 1 ^ r p- An- hi u a: k a i; upa:shi- 

hV^^e ekdin u n u k a r in e h r a :r u 

V' t 'i ' v g ‘ . T. i - 4 i 111 A. n 1 k ^ r ' 

?i"rk^."’AlAun'ho:kho:” Ta 
kABAle; je: ^ ^ = 30 • le:a:WA:” 
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U n fi 11 k A r m e Ii r a :r. 11 : gA il i: a: e:k s e:r 
s A 1 11 a: 1 e: A i 1 i : TJrsAtua: apAna: k lia:t ir 
'd li A i lifiAli: a: e:k se;r r a : k li i : 1 e : a : i k e : 

0 : k A r a : ii p a r e : k m ii : t li i : s a t ii a : c li i t i 
k e g A : t li i a : i d i fi A 1 i : 

B a : k a : J- i : 1 e : i k e : c a 1 a 1 e : E : k a a d. i : 
ka: kiriair pAr c a fi u p i gAile*. Oifii 
A s A 11 a : n s a g J- k a : k a i 1 e : a : o a fi a 1 e : j e : 
blio:jAii kAil: GA:t]iAri: kho:li kemii:t- 
lia: se kAi,rhAle: tA ka: lAiikAl klia:li: 
rarklii: TAbkAparr piti ke:ro:we:lAgAle: 

a:i bidfii bArBifia:!ka:lik]iAlA:kApa:r 
me : E :fii : mo SAg k at pa:r b a t i : j i : n n fi u k a r 
r o : A 1 sun i ke ufia: pArgAt bbAill: a: pucbi 
bAithAlI: ^*e: bha:je: tu: karfie: AtAna: 

ro:A ta:rA:?’^ TaL ba:ba:ji boilAle: je: 
^"be: sa:mina:tli! hAm bA^a: gAri:b liAu!: 
kAi iipa.-s biti gAil fia: tA bAm ifiAw^: 
A i 1 I : ha: T a h a m a :r m e h r a :r u : SAtua: 
ba.-nfii d i fi a 1 i : Ta hAm ^Ab bho;^An 
kAre; bAithAlI: fia: tA urra.-kb ho: gAil 
T A e : fi i : k e : li A m r o ;A t a :ii i : T A s a g k a r ^ i : 
ka: boilAlI: je: ^'hAm to:hAra: ke e:go: 
j h o : r i : d e : t a : n i : J a b t u : eh me: h a : t h 

1 A g A i b A : t A k li a : e : k e m i I i j a : i : E : k z\ r a : 

b a : d s a g k a r j i : p a : r b a t i : j i : n a : p a t a : 

ho: gAill: SAbh 

B a : b a : j i : t a b a s n a : n k a i k e s a g k a r J- i : 
ke sumirll a: jho:ri: meha:thdAlAll:TA 
o : h me: s e in a :1 p ii :a : m i t h a : i : n i k a 1 a 1 
Bho;§-An kAi ke tAb uha:ka; cAlAta: bhA™ 
ill: T A e k k o : h a : r e e :1 a : r a fi e : 0 :k a r a ; k i : 
R : c A fi u p i g A i 1 I : K 0 : h A r a : g o : o : ^ 1 a g- 
AlAsi a: ufia: ke rAso:i: bAnwa:we: ke: 
b h i t A r i ; 1 e : g a i 1 . J h o : r i : a : p a n b a : b a : 

f i: khfi:ti:pAr tEigi-difiAll: 

K5:hAra: ke: lAik.Awa; kAfiAle:SA je: 
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caIa: detklii: ki ba:' ba: ji: ka: 

3-bo:ri: me: ka: bati^' ■ Ta jAb Ea:tli 
lAgAWAle: sA tA o:E me se marl pna: 
iiiitEan: n i k a 1 e : 1 a :g a 1 Ta u a:aAii se: 
b fi 0 : f A n . k A i 1 e : . s a ■ B a :h a : i : b fi o : j a n 
k A i k e : A i 1 1 : a : k A fi A 1 r j e ; b b a m c a 1 a b i"" 
K5:BAra: k li u s fio:i ke: p u : ja : cl i fi 1 a s i 

Barba: fi: orj-Ag se: cAlAta: bAill* 

C A 1 A t c A 1 A t II fi E : k a : a p a n a : g a : w e : 
pAfiuci gAill: IlnfiakArmefirarru: g^o:i^ 
d fi 0 :A 1 i : T A b a : b a : i : k a fi a 1 e : j e : ''e :g o 
IcAtfiAWAti le: a : w a T a u : 1 e : a i 1 i B a : 
b a : j i : s a i], k a r j i : k e s u m i r i k e j- b o :r i ; me 
E a : t b 1 a g a w a 1 e : T a o :m e s e m a :1 p a a : m i- 
tfia:i; nikAlAla: KAt Law AtibfiAri gAili 
A p A n a : m e fi r a :r ii : s e : k a fi a 1 e : J- e : ^‘a b fi a- 
mAni: ka; e:fii:ke: ro:jiga:r kArlrja:’^ 

0:B garWA me ergo: r a : j a : rAfiAle: SaI 
barmfiAii ke: ro:j bfiorjAn kArarwAsa Erfii 
in e : k A w A n o : a d i in i j a : i k e : b a : m fi a n k a : 
jfiorrirke; ba:t ra:j-a: se: kAfiAlAsiRaija 
,}fio:ri le:a:we:kba:tirsipa:fiinke:bfie:- 
jAle: a: IvaBaI e: je: jorbarba: J-i: na: de:- 
su tAcfii:ni li:fiA:lo:g Ta ii:clii:iiikera:^ 
j a : s a :fi e :b k a ; p a :s e : 1 e : g a i 1 1 o :g Ab s a i 
1) a : m fi A n k a : b a d a 1 e : u fi a j a : r fi a j a :r b a : 
in fi A n k b i a : w e : 1 a g a 1 e : 

B a :b a :i i ; b A ^ a : d n : k b m a ii a le : a : a p a- 
na: inefira;rii:se kAfiAle: ki pbemii: Eabi 
orfii: jAgAfii pAr ja:ta:iii: n: iiAdi ka: 
kina^rre: cAla: gAile: Bina: ah jAlke; 
uE£: bila:p kAre: lAgAle: SAi^^kArji ka: 
e:fi ba:tke: bfiArAiiAk pArAl T a 1 > iifia:ka: 
p a : r b A t i r j i r k a : s a : t fi e : b a : b a : j i : k e d e : - 
k fi e : k b a:t i r A i 1 1: T a- b a :b a : J i : kAfiAle: 
"je: raij^a: fi a m a r a : s a ; 3- fi o : ri: cborri 
lifiAle:'^TA SAi\kAr jn ,'b-a:’b arj'i: ke: e:go: 
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ci'oiS'A'r i f fi 0 :r i : d i fi.A 1 er'a': kA S 1 e : j a': 
"a; se; k a S a j e: e: ra:ja: fi'A:ia'a':r 

fi o : r i : d I : a : n a :fi i : t a fi a m a r a : ■ s e s a ni a r 
It: T A r a : j a : t a t o : fi a :r b a : t ni a n i fi e n a : 
Jo: SAiiiAX le:su tA kemufi k li o :1 i : 

k e ; pare b fi a :w a r i g fi n m a : i k e u n fi a k a r a ; 

p fi A u d i me p fi e :k i d i :fi a : T A o fi m e s e s i :p 

b i :c li i : n i k a 1 i k e 1 o :g a n i k e k a :t i d i :fi e : 

s A IX i, a : 1 o :g m a r i ^ a ;i : J o : j i a e : k e : m a ii 

fio:klie: t a a : p a n i k a : n t : Iguri: ke ci:ri 
k e o : k A r k li ii : n s a b fi k a : iii fi fi me: d e : d i : - 
fiA:'^ E:tAiia: kAfii ke sAi^^kArji a: pa:r- 
b A t i : j i : k a : u fi : s e c a 1 i d i fi a 1 f : 
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s'i:p ' b i':c h i : ii i k, a1 A. 1 e':; s A; a : 1 o :g a n i k e 

k a:t i : d iE a 1 e :s.a a: s A'b fi 1 o :g m a r i g Ail 
Ta s-AmAr me*, a :i k e' b a :b a rj i : k a : ' 

gO:Y, pAr giri pArAli: ‘ ■ 

U ba:ba:ji: ke: de: difiAli: a: 

kAfiAli: j-e: "'fiAniarr a p r a : d B c h e in a : 

k A r I: a: b A m a r a: 1 o :g a: p a t i : k e j i a ;i 
dl:'' Ta n a:pAni ka.-ni: a g nr i: cirri: ke 
0 : k A r k fi u : n in A j e : p b a n d i p a r c li i r i k i 
d i fi A 1 e : U 1 o ;g J- i : g a i 1 J A i s e ; o : 1 o :g k e : 
d i n 1 A w A t A 1 o :i s 0 ; sAbfi ke: lAwAtP: 

The Story of. a Brahman® 

There lived a Brahman and his wife. Both of them 
were in much tronbles. (They) passed many a day 
without food. In the meantime, one day, his wife said 
to him, ^"Go to the ‘jajmanV so that you may get some 
thing for the support.” Then he said ^^Go and fetch a 
seer of ^sattu^ from the neighbourhood for the way.” 

His wife went and brought a seer of ^sattu.^ She kept 
^sattu’ for herself and having brought one seer avshes, she, 
after spreading a handfull of sattai over it, tied it in 
a piece of cloth. 

The brahman started with it. (He) arrived at the 
bank of a river. He took his hath at this place, said 
his jirayers and wanted to take (his) meals. When after 
untying the vsmall bundle, he took a handfull (of sattu), 
then what he saw was nothing but ashes. Then beat- 
ing his fore-head he began to cry out, ""() Lord 
Creator! what did you wwite in my- forehead?” In the 
mean time, Lord Shanker and Parvati, hearing his cries 
appeared at the spot and asked him, ^^0 Brother! why 
are you weeping so much?” The Brahman said, ^^0 
Lord of Lords ! I am very poor. After passing many a 
day in fast I came here. My wife had given (me) ‘ sattu J 
But when I sat down here for dining, it was turned into 
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astes:. ■: So^'-v^ aiu weeping . for tKis/" Tlien SEankar: 
said, '' I am giving you a bag. AVlien you will put your 
band in it, you will find sonietbing to eat.'" After this, 
Lord Shankar and Parvati disappeared. 

Then the Brahman after taking his bath, repeated the 
name of Shankar and put his hand in the hag. (He) got 
malptia and sweetmeats in it. Then after taking his food 
he took his way. There lived a potter (who wavS his) disciple 
He (the Brahman) reached his (the potter’s) house. The 
potter touched his feet and took him inside the house to 
prepare his (the Brahman ^s) food. The Brahman hung his 
bag on a peg. 

The children of the potter proposed among themselves 
‘‘Let us see what there is in the bag of the Brahman.” 
When they put their hands in the bag, malpua and 
sweetmeats began to come out (of the bag). (Then) they 
ate them with great satisfaction. The Brahman after 
taking his foot, came and said, “hTow I shall start.” The 
potter put some coins at his (the Brahman’s) feet with 
great pleasure. The Brahman took his way. 

After going for some time, (he) reached his village. 
His wife washed his feet. Then the Brahman said/’ Bring 
a (big wooden) plate.” She brought it. The Brahman 
after repeating the name of Shankar put his hand in the 
bag. Then inalpiia and sweetmeats came out of it and 
the wooden plate was filled. He said to his wife/’ “Now 
we should trade with it.” 

There lived a raja in the village. (He) fed hundred 
Brahmans daily. In the meantime, some one told the raja 
the mystry of the bag. The raja sent his sepoys to bring 
the hag and ordered them to seize the bag from the 
Bralimaii if he refused to give it. (Then) they seized the 
bag and brought it before the raja. Now the raja began 
to feed thousand Brahmans instead of hundred ones. 

The Brahman was much agrieved and said to his wife, 
“I am going again to the same place,” He reached the 
bank of the river. (He) began to lament there without 
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any food and drink, Shankar heard it, he came 
there with Parvati to see him (the Brahman), the 
Brahman said, "^The raja has seized the bag from me."^ 
Shankar handed over to the Brahman another bag and 
said, ‘^^Go and tell the raja to retnrn yonr bag or tell him to 
fight with yon. The raja will not listen to yon. If he 
fights with you, open the month of the bag and after 
turning it five times, throw it in the army of the raja. 
Then serpents and scorpions coming out of the bag will bite 
the people and they will die. If yon want to make them 
alive, after operating yonr little finger drop its blood 
in the month of every one/^ So saying, Shankar and 
Parvati went away from there. 

After this, the Brahman again went to the potter. He 
entertained him (the Brahman). The children of the potter 
again came and put their hands in the bag. Then snakes 
and scorpions coming out of the hag bit them and they 
died. Then the potter told this fact to the Brahman. He 
consoled the potter. (He) after closing the month of the 
hag operated his little finger and dropped the blood into 
their months. The children were alive. 

The Brahman went his home. Then he went to the 
raja and told him, '"Either give my hag or fight with me.'* 
Tbe raja agreed to fight. Then the day was fixed for fight. 
The Brahman came to his honse, took his meals and went to 
the battle field with his (Brahman’s) hag. The raja said, 
‘"Let ns go to the battle field. 'V On the side of the raja 
there were many people with rifles and canons; hnt the 
Brahman was alone. Then he repeated tbe name of 
Shankar and after turning the hag five times, threw it in 
the arniy. The snakes and scorpions came out, hit the 
people and they all died. Then the queen came to the 
battle-field and threw herself at the feet of the Brahman. 

She handed over the bag to the Brahman and said to 
him, "‘Kindly excuse my fault and revive my people and 
my husband.'’ Then after operating his little finger, he 
sprinkled its blood on the people. They all came back to 
life. May every body’s good days return as theirs did, 

U 
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Appendix (b) 

j- 1 1 s a:r 

1, r a:m'a: b A g i a: me pa-.c plie:\; a in a w a : 

p A : G i s g 0 : m a R u w a : b a : e : li o : r a : m 

■ 2; V .r a: m a : t a b a : ft -u : n a : b a g i a : g a m. A t 

d e :1 e : e : k a 1 i ; b e : i 1 i a : bin ii li o • 

r a :in 

3. r a :m a : pare p a : t k b a i 1 5 ; me: p a n a w S, : 

pA:cis go: soipAria: k li a i 1 5 : ho: 

r a : m 

4. r a : m a : t a b a ft ii : n a : m ii :ft b ft a i 1 e 1 a ;1 

t A e :k A 1 i : k li a j a r i a : b i n n ft o ; r a : m 

5. r a : m a : s e : r b ft a r i s o : n a w i, : pAfiirAlo; 

p A ;s e r i : b h A r i c a n i a : ho : r a : m 

6. ra:ma: tAbAfiii: na: de;&ia: so:Ba: 

WAni e:kAle se:niirwa: binn So*, 

r a .:i)i 

7. r a : m a : s a : s u g li a r e : p a : c go: d e : w a- 

rAwa: pA:cisgo: bfiA:siirwa: bat^, e 
ft 0 : r a:m 

8. r a : m a : t a b a ft u : n a : s a s ii r a : s o : ft a ; w a n 

e : k A 1 e k a n ft i a® : b i n a ft o ; r a ; m 

A song sung at the time of grinding corn. 

‘Note 1. The theme of the song is in verse 8. In this a 
woman is expressing her ideas about the importance of 
the husband. 

Fote 2. For the sake of rhythm the words in a song 
undergo some changes which are not generally visible 
in ordinary speech. ; For -instance,, a short A is,; ■ added: 
to every word which ends in a consonant, final vowels 


1. jAtsa:riis the term used for the songs which are sung by 
the women while grinding corn in a handmill made of stone. Usually 
two women turn the mill and sing the song together. 

2. Literally means Lord Krishna but here it means ^husband,’ 
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are often longthened and - tlxe long vowels in the middle 
of a word .are often shortened. ' ■ 

Note 3. The language of songs is some what borrowed 
and archaic. For instance in verse 3 k h a i l o : ' and 
in © : and in verse 5 p a G i r a 1 o : forms are no longer 
in use. The past indicative forms in the modern 
Bliojapiiri are k h a i 1 1 : and p a G i r a 1 f : , similarly, 
m© : , the short form of h a m, is no longer in use in the 
modern dialect. 

Translation. 

1. In the garden there are five trees of mango and 
twentyfive of mahua, 

2. Even then the garden does not give sweet smell 
only without bela flower. 

3. I chewed five betel leaves and twenty-five betel 
nuts. 

4. Even then my mouth did not become red only 
without catechu. 

5. I adorned myself with one seer of gold and five 
seer of silver. 

6. Even then my body did not become beautiful 
only without vermilion. 

7. In the house of my mother-in-law there are five 
younger brother-in-laws and twenty-five elder brother- 
in-laws. ■ 

8. Even then the motlier-in-law's house is not 
attractive only without my husband . 
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REPORT OF ANTHROPOLOGICAL WORE. IN 1934-3 5 
TEIE MIGRATIONS OF THE KHARIAS 

By Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, M.A., B.L., MX.C. 

During the year 1934-35, besides continuing my ethnographical 
investigations among the Korwas and the Asurs and the ethno- 
logy of some other tribes and castes of Chota-Nagpur, and the 
Archaeology of the Chdta-Nagpur Division, I have been preparing 
for the press a monograph on the Kharias who form one of the 
three principal tribes of Chota-Nagpur, the other two being the 
Miindas and Oraons. 

Although Chota-Nagpur is the principal stronghold of the 
tribe there is a fairly large population of Kharias in Orissa and 
the Central Provinces as well. In the last (1931) Census, the 
Kharia population of Ch5ta-Nagpur was found to be 85,3^0; of 
Orissa, 51,806; and of the Central Provinces, 13,266. In Chdta- 
Nagpur the Kharias are found in the Ranchi (75,083), Singhbhum 
(5,879) and Manbhum (4,398) districts. In Orissa they are 
found in the Sambalpur District (1,8 84) ^ in the Gangpur State 
(36,656), Mayurbhanj State (11,573), the Bamra State (1,996), 
the Dhenkanai State (1,349), and in other States (1,793). In 
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the Central Provinces they are found in the Jashpur State (4,148)5 
the Rai-Garh State (4,192), the Bilaspur District (1,444), the 
Raipur District (1,026), the Sarnagarh State (856), the Chhind- 
wara District (648), the Udaipur State (471), the Surguja State 
(241), the Sakti State (109), the Drug District (124), the Kera 
State (3), the Seoni District (3), and the Jubbalpur District (1). 

Thus, leaving out of account the considerable but fluc- 
tuating immigrant Kharia population in Assam and its neighbour- 
ing Bengal District of Jalpaiguri, and the Hinduized olf-shoot 
of the tribe who strayed generations ago into the highlands of the 
Bankura District in West Bengal and the southern borders of the 
Bengal District of Midnapore, the permanent habitat of the 
Kharia tribe now extends from the central hill-ranges of the 
Mayurbhanj State of Orissa in the South-east and the hills of the 
Singhbhum and Manbhum Districts to the north of Mayurbhanj, 
through the hills and plateaus of the Ranchi and Sambalpur Dis- 
tricts and fourteen out of the twenty-four Feudatory States of 
Orissa, and the adjoining Central Provinces States of Jashpur, Udai- 
pur, Raigarh, Sakti, and Sarnagarh in the middle, to as far west as 
the Bilaspur, Raipur, Durg, and Chhindwara Districts of the Cen- 
tral Provinces. This wide area lies roughly between 20^ and 23*^ 
North Latitude and 79° and 87° East Longitude. 

In the extreme east of this wide area dwell the Hill Kharias, 
the most primitive section of the tribe; in the middle the Dudh 
Kharias, the comparatively most advanced section of the tribe, and 
in the west the Dhelki Kharias who stand midway, in point of 
culture, between the other two sections. 

Now the question naturally arises what was the original 
habitat and centre of dispersion of the tribe? 

ORIGIN AND MIGRATIONS OF THE KHaRIaS 

As for the origin of the tribal name 'Kharia’ nothing can be 
said for certain. Mr. Russel’s collaborator in the preparation of 
The Castes and Tribes of the Central Provinces ^ Rai Bahadur 
Hiralal, suggests its derivation from Kharia^ a palanquin or litter. 
He states that in the Oriya country, Oraons, who carry litters, 
are also called Kharias and that this derivation is in accordance with 
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the traditions of the Kharias that their first ancestors carried a 
bangby, and with the fact that the Kols are the best professional 
dooii-bearers. This derivation, however, appears to me to be far- 
fetched and not very probable. In Chdta-Nagpnr which is the 
principal centre of the Ditdh Kharias, these people hold a fairly high 
position and are not generally employed as palanquin-bearers. In 
Orissa the Bauris and the Koras or K5ra-Matias have the *banghy’ 
(carrying-pole) for their sanfak or emblem but the Kharias of 
Mayurbhanj have the sword {khanda) for their santak or emblem. 
It appears more probable that the name Kharia is a variant of the 
name 'Hord’ (man) adopted by the Munda as their tribal name, 
TIo’ or *H5r’ adopted by the H5s, ^K5r-Ku’ adopted by the 
Korkus, and 'Kdrwa’ adopted by another branch of the Munda 
race. Against this derivation it may be said that in the KJiaria 
language the word for *man^ is not a derivative of the same root 
from which the words 'Hor*, *H6r5^ 'K5rwa^ and ‘Korku’ 
are derived. It may however be pointed out that although the 
general term for man is lebu’, — when ‘man’ as distinguished from 
‘woman’ is meant, the Kharia uses the term “Kodpura”. 

.As for the original habitat of the Kharias, their division into 
the three principal sections, and the past migrations of these 
different sections we have to depend only on vague tribal tradi- 
tions. But so far as the Hill Kharias are concerned even the 
obscure light of tradition with regard to their former migrations 
is lacking. For, their only tradition of origin represents them 
as autochthones of the Mayurbhanj Hills. The Dhelki Kharias 
and the Dudh Kharias possess traditions somewhat definite, though 
rather of a general nature, regarding their past wanderings. From 
these traditions interpreted in rhe light of the present distribution 
of the tribe and other available evidence, we may form a more or 
less probable conjecture of the alternative courses, one or other 
of which their former migrations might have taken. 

The Hill Kharia tradition which was recounted to me by several 

Kharias of the Mayurbhanj State (such as 
^ Hili Kliaria tradition of K^^icharan ' Dihuri of Kanchhinda, 

Panchu, 'Dehuri' of Kusumbandha) , is" as 
follows: — God created first the. sky md the earth and ^ then a pea- 
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fowl. : ■ bird laid an egg. It 'burst.' "And . from tHe sliell of 
the egg issued the first Kharia, from the white of the egg the first 
Puran (now a Hinduised caste of Mayurbhanj, probably a section 
of the Bhuinyas with whom Risley identifies them), and from the 
■yellow of' the egg the ancestor of the ruling Bhanj family of Mayur- 
bhanj. This is said to have happened at a place called Adipur in the 
present Bamanghati Sub-division of the State, and the first ancestor 
of the Kharias is said to have been named Adi-Kharia. It is in- 
teresting to note that according to the tradition of the Mayur- 
bhanj Raj family, Adi Singh was the name of the first Bhanj 
Raja of the Mayurbhanj State. Some Hinduised Kharias add that 
of the descendants of Adi-Kharia, Gandharb-Kharia settled at Rai- 
rangpur (the present head-quarters of the Bamanghati sub-division 
of the Mayurbhanj State), Bidh Kharia settled at Lohagarh, Han 
Kharia at Haripurgarh, and Basu Kharia at Jashipur (formerly 
known as Daspur). The Kharias of the Slmilipal Hills, they say, 
are the descendants of Basu Savar. This Savar is represented 
by Hindu traditions as a devotee of the God Sri Krishna. The 
tradition goes that a Brahmana named Bidyapati whom Raja Indra- 
Dumnya, King of Malwa, had sent out in search of the God Vishnu 
or Sri Krishna found Basu Savar secretly worshipping the deity in 
the jungle of Nilachal (on the site on which the present temple 
of Jagarnath at Puri stands) in the form of a blue-stone image. 
This Brahmana won the confidence of Basu Savar, became 
enamoured of the daughter of Basu Savar and married her. The 
name Bam has been since further Aryanized into Viswa-Basu. 

Some Kharia families of Mayurbhanj who have acquired the 
title of Pat band hd because they possess the privilege of placing a 
silk cloth {pat) over the Rat ha (or wooden car) of the God Sri- 
krishna or Jagarnath on the occasion of the Ratha Jatra or Car- 
festival celebrated by the Raja of Mayurbhanj at his capital, also 
call themselves Brahman Kharias. Some have further improved 
upon this legend. One KasHnath Patbandha of village Darkhuli 
(a village about 5 miles to the north-west of the Raja’s capital at 
Baripada) gave the following improved version of the legend: 
*'The first Bhanj Raja came out of the yolk of the egg of the pea- 
'hen, fromTts white' came,. out. '-the ancestor of the Purans, from 
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the membranes (Uri) sprang' the . -ancestor of /the Uriyas or 
Oriyas, and from the shell sprang the first ancestor:of the Kliarias. 
This -'IS why the Kharias do not, kill the peacock nor eat ' its ■ meat. 
We Patbandha Kharias are Bramhan KJiarias. There are only 20 
families of Bramhan Kharias in the Mayurbhary State and 20 
families ill the Dlialbhiim.” I could not however trace out these 
Patbandha Kharias in Dhalbhum. It may be mentioned that 
during the Car-festival (Ratha Jatra) and the bathing festival 
(Snail Jatra) of the deity Jagarnath at Puri, the reputed descen- 
dants of Basu the Savar have the privilege of touching the image 
and, in fact, act as the custodians of the deity and the Car for the 
occasion. These Savars attached to the Puri Temple are called 
.^^Daiias’\ This term 'Daita’, it need hardly be noted, is an abbre- 
viation of 'Daitya’ which is an appellation applied to the abori- 
gines of India in ancient Sanskrit writings. 

It appears likely that in this Kharia tradition of origin from an 
egg some ancient orgin-myth of the tribe has been mixed up with 
later Hindu traditions about Sri Krishna, and Basu Savara. The 
myth about the origin of the tribe from one or more eggs is also 
found among the allied tribe of the Santals. According to Santal 
traditions a goose and a gander were the first living beings created 
by God (Thdkur Jm) ; the goose laid two eggs, out of which was 
hatched the first human pair who became the progenitors of the 
Santals. 

The way in which accretions are gradually made to the original 
nucleus of an ancient tradition will be seen from the following 
legend given by a man of the now Hindu caste of PmanSy named 
Jateya Nayak of village Kadopam in the Sadar Sub-division of 
Mayurbhanj. His account was as follows: — 

"The Semen of Bhagwan (God) fell on earth and it took the 
form of a pea-fowPs egg. By Bhagwan^s command the egg was 
taken care of by the ancient Hindu Rishi (holy sage) Varistha. In 
due time the ancestor of the Bhanja Kings issued from the yolk, 
the ancestor of the Puran people from its white, the ancestor of the 
Jara Savara from the jdl or membraneous coating of the egg, and 
from the shell the Bramhan Kharias. The present descendants of 
the Jara Savara are the Brtohaigii Ehlrias— whose descendants have 
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die privilege of placing the silken cloth or net over the secret car 
(Ratha) of Jagarnath , at the Ratha-Jatra festival at the capital' of 
Mayurbhanj, and. the .^Daitas^ or 'Daita-patis’ of Puri who take ^ a 
.principal: part in, the Rath-Jatra festival there. ■ It may .be noted in 
this/ connection ' fhat ■ according- to. Sir George Grierson the :Kharia 
dialect is more closely allied to Savara than, to any other Munda 
dialect, and has some similarity to Kurku and Juang, 

The legend of the autochthonous origin of the Hill Kharias of 
Mayurbhanj would thus appear to have been probably developed 
out of an old legend of the tribe which has since been given a 
local value by this section of the tribe. 

Some old Hill Kharias living on the Dhalbnum hills gave me 
the names of their first ancestor and ancestress as Sabbar-Burha and 
Sahbar-BurhL This would appear to indicate that the Kharias 
originally formed a branch of the great Savar people. The tradi- 
tion of the Mayurbhanj Kharias that they are the descendants of 
Basu Savar lends supports to this conjecture. General Cunningham 
points out that, the Munda-speaking Santals are called Savaras by 
their Dravidian-speaking neighbours — the Mai Paharis — and he con- 
cludes a long chapter on the Savaras as follows: — 

"*My conclusion is that, in early times where the name of the 
Savara is used, it probably covers all the difierent divisions of the 
7Co/s% (that is to say, all the Munda tribes) as they are now called”, 
who, in early Aryan times, spread far and wide over the Central 
Hill Belt of India. The Present writer, in his work on the Mnndas 
and their Country and Mr. B. C. Mazumdar in the Aborigines of 
the Highlands of Central India, have also adopted the same view. 
Mr. Tarak Nath Das at p. 23 of his little monograph entitled The 
Wild-Kharias of Dhalbhum (Calcutta University, 1931), describes 
' the. tribe as— 'The Kharias.- or Chhabbars ■as .they call thenaselves”, 

: .Evidently' he did not ^ realise .the'.iact . that '.the, - name that he-, heard,' 
pronounced as "Chhabbars” was really "Sabbar” or "Sahara”. And 
if he had pursued his enquiry further he would possibly have come 
upon the legend of the origin of the tribe from 'Sabbar-Burha' and 
'Sabbar-Burhi’ (or an old Savara couple). 

The Hill Kharias like the 'present Savar tribe of Orissa have 
no language of their own but -have adopted the language of their 
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neighbours — ^namely Oriya in Mayurbhanj and other Orissa States 
and Bengali in Singhbhum (Dhalbhum) and Manbhum. But even 
these Hill Kharias in Bengali-speaking areas still retain some Oriya 
words in their vocabulary, thereby indicating their migration from 
Orissa, and thus supporting the tradition of Mayurbhanj being 
their centre of dispersion. Thus I found that the Oriya words 
'Maip5’ for wife, 'Nia'’ for fire, Tej"* (gruel) for boiled rice are 
still used by some of these Kharias in the Dhalbhum hills; and like the 
Oriyas, they sometimes add the Oriya sufiix 'boonoo’ to some com- 
mon names. Thus they say 'shap-boonoo’ for the snake and 'mach- 
boonoo’ for *fish’. And it is significant that the use of these On*)^! 
words and suffix are also in vogue among the Kharias of the purely 
Bengali-speaking district of Manbhum. 

From the facts that the Hill Kharias have forgotten their own 
language and that their social customs and institutions are far more 
primitive than those of the other sections *of the Kharias, it may be 
inferred that the former separated from the latter long, long ago. 
It must have taken the other sections of the Kharias several long 
centuries to rise to their present stage of culture, from the much 
lower level of primitive culture in which the Hill Kharias are still 
found. Even if we suppose the Hill Kharias to be a degenerate 
branch of the Kharias it must have taken a very long time to pro- 
duce the wide difference that now exists between the two levels of 
culture. 

In the last legend of origin cited above, Jara Savara is said to 
be the ancestor of the Hinduised section of the Hill Kharias who 
are assigned a part in the ceremonies connected with the Rath 
Jatra celebrations in Mayurbhanj and therefore style themselves 
as Bramhan Kharias. Now the Savaras of the Ganjam district in 
Madras are divided into six sections (Stidda, Sannapama^ Meh, 
Lodoro^ Jara and Lembo-Lanpa or long-tailed), of which one is 
Jara or Jara Savara, 

Jara is not given as the name of any of the sections of the 
Savars in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. Risley tells us that ^'the 
Savaras of the Orissa Tributary States are divided into four sub- 
tribes — Bendkatf Farira^ Jharua and FallL i The name of *Jharua’, 
which resembles 'Jara’ means ’'‘"pertaining to jungles^ therefore 
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presumably 'wild’). Thurston in his Castes and Tribes of Southern 
: Iniia '■.gives ■ *the ' " names . of -.the six, sub-divisions among the ^ Hill 
Savaras of Southern India (Ganjam and Vizagapatam districts) as 
follows: — ^'Jati Savara or Maliah (Jungle) Savara; Arsi^ Arist 
(monkey) or Lombo Lanjia (long-tailed) , Liiara or Mnli (workers 
in iron), Kindal (basket-makers) , Jadu (living in the hill country 
beyond Kallakota and Puftaguja) and Kumbl (potters)/’ Neither 
the Bundelkhand Savaras or the Savars of the United Provinces nor 
the Central Provinces or Chhatisgarhi Savars (Laria Savars) possess, 
in any section of them, the name of Jara or some similar name. 
It is probable that Jara^ ]hdmd Jadu or Jaru ' may be variants 
of the same name. If this be so, it will not be unreasonable to infer 
that the Hill Kharias who claim to have been intimately associated 
or connected with the Jara Savaras may have found their way from 
their original home in some part of the Central Hill Belt of India 
by the same route as the Savars of the Ganjam district, and reached 
the Mayurbhanj hills which became the centre of their subsequent 
” dispersion, if not their area of characterization. 

The fact that the Hill Kharias have forgotten their tribal 
tongue and differ widely in their traditions and customs, except on 
some fundamental ideas and beliefs from the main body of the 
tribe may be accounted for, as I have already said by separation 
from the main body of Kharias by a wide intervening territory 
for a considerably long period. 

Whereas the Hill Kharias regard themselves as the autoch- 
thones of the Mayurbhanj State, both the Dudh Kharias and Dhclki 
Kharias possess tradition of their ancient migrations from the Kaimur 
Plateau which at Kohtasgarh rises to an elevation of 1,490 feet 
above sea-level. All the elders of the Dudh Kharias and Dhelki 
Kharias whom I questioned recounted the tradition of their having 
once lived in ''Ruidas-Patna”, and thence come down what they 
called — '‘Kharia Ghat” (the Kharia Pass) to Chota-Nagpur. The 
Dhelki section migrated from their ancient home on the Rohtas 
plateau sometime before the Dudh Kharias and made settlements 
along the hanks of River Sankh in the south-western parts of the 
Ranchi district. Tapkara (now Pargana Bhourpahar, thana 
Koiebira,) and Tamra (now Pargana Biru, thana Simdega) are 
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named as having been their principal centres in those days in what is 
now the Ranchi District. Later the Dudh Kharias came to the 
country where the Dhelkis had preceded them. These later immi- 
grants who had stricter notions of purity in food called themselves 
the Dudh Kharias (lit., Milk Kharias, ' probably meaning, Kharias 
ceremonially clean or pure as milk), and outcasted the earlier 
Kharia settlers in the land whom they called Dhelki (or Dhella-ki) 
or Seng Dhelki (lit., he came first) . The ground assigned for this 
"'outcasting” is that the Kharias took food cooked by the Mundas 
who were already in occupation of the country when the Dhelkis 
arrived there. On being outcasted the Dhelki Eiharias crossed the 
hills which separate the Simdega, Thithaitangar, Kurdeg and Bolba 
thanas of the Ranchi district from the present Feudatory States of 
Gangpur and the western part of Jashpur. 

Dudh Kharia migration traditions go into greater details. 
Thus, Mahto (alias Sulean) Kerketa and some other Dudh 
Kharias of Simdega, and Ram Induar of Tabadih (Thana Simdega) 
gave me the following version: — "'The ancestors of the Dudh 
Kharias and the Dhelki Karias lived as one people under their own 
king in Ruidas-Patna. The Kharia Raja named Moreng who 
was very rich and had many cattle, was attacked by an 
Ahir Chief and his people, and was worsted. The Kharia 
Chief left Ruidas-Patna with his elder sons and followers 
leaving his wife and younger sons and some tribe -fellows 
in the old home as the younger sons were too young to 
undertake the hardships of the journey. The Gohar Puja (Cattle- 
shed festival) of our tribe is really the propitiation of the spirit of 
the Ahlr-Ahirin with whom our ancestors fought at Ruidas-Patna. 
The Kharia Chief and his sons and followers moved on to this 
country (Chota-Nagpur) and settled in Pargana Biru and its 
neighbourhood (in the South-western part of the present Ranchi 
District) . Later on when the younger sons of the Kharia Chief 
became old enough to undertake long journeys, they and their com- 
panies too left Ruidas-Patna and passed through the Chopa-Nagpur 
plateau along the valley of the [South] Koel through Palkop Basia, 
and Kolebira to Pargana Biru. On the way many families settled 
down all along the banks of the Koel. Their first halt on the 
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Ch5ta-Nagpiir plateau was at a place called Murgu. And one of 
tliein'. iiiam/ centres, and halting places which ■ tradition, remembers' 
i:S' ■village Pora in thana Basia.- In Pargana Biru they met the Dhelki 
Kharias who had preceded them. ■ As the later immigrants were led 
by the younger sons of the ELharia Raja who had been left with 
their mother as sucklings, they came to be called "'Dudh’’ Kharas 
{lit., Milk-Kharias) . Later, at one of their tribal dances, twelve 
Dudh Kharia youngmen eloped with Munda girls and their off- 
spring came to be known as Munda Kharias or Penrai-Kliarias. 
These latter now live in the villages Bhanur Pani, Kilga and some 
other places in Simdega Thana, and at Kinderdega and a few other 
villages in Kolebira Thana. The Dhelki Kharias and Munda- 
Kharias kill cows and oxen and eat beef whereas we Dudh KJbarias 
do not. The Munda-Kharia girls and women have their arms and 
chests and sometimes their legs and even their feet tatooed as 
Munda and Oraon women, and the same is the case with the Dhelki 
Kharias, but our (Diidh Kharia) girls and women have only three 
short vertical lines tatooed on their foreheads but no tatoo marks 
on the rest of the body.” 

Some Dudh Kharia eiders such as Tingul Kerketa of Saldega 
(thana Simdega) and Abhiram alias Soma Dungdung of village 
Birkera in thana Simdega gave me the following variant of the 
tradition of the migrations of their ancestors: — *'Our ancestors 
went from Ruidas-Patna to Kharia-ghat, thence to Murgu, thence 
through some other places whose names I do not remember to 
Nagpur (Chota-Nagpur) where the ancestors of my clan (Dfing- 
dung) and those of the Kerketa clan halted at a place named 
Kumharia and the ancestors of the Kulu clan settled at Patura 
Kinirkela, those of Torpa at Salegutu, and those of the Ba’ clan at 
Banagutu, those of Soreng (rock) at Barwe, all in thana Basia, and 
cleared the jungles and settled down in those parts. Others moved 
on to Barwadi in thana Kolebira and settled there. My ancestors, 
leading a pack-bullock loaded with the wealth they had brought 
with them, proceeded on .their journey forward. Arriving at a 
place now known as Siru Konrekera in thana Kolebira the pack- 
bullock refused to move. My ancestors purchased Slru Konrekera 
with the wealth they brought with them. Some of the ancestors 
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of tlie , Kerketa clan moved' on and . settled . down^, at ' Aghorma 
'and at Barwadi in thana ■ Kolebira; the ' ancestors of the Billing 
(Salt) clan settled at Bilungbira, those of the Kiro (tiger) clan at 
Bagesera, both in thana Balkot,. and so forth. When their number 
increased, the descendants of the original Dudh Kharia settlers 
dispersed to different places all around. The Dhelki Khaiias 
had preceded into the Biru Pargana where they had cleared jungles 
and established villages. Our ancestors named these pioneers as 
'phelkP or 'Seng Dhelki^ that is to say, those who 'came first', 
'Seng' in our language meaning 'first'. When our ancestors found 
that these pioneers of the tribe had no scruples in eating at the 
hands of other castes and tribes, they outcasted them and, as the 
number of Dudh Kharias increased, the Dhelki Kharias crossed 
the hills that separate the Biru pargana of the Ranchi District 
from the Gangpur and Jashpur State”. 

A number of Dhelki Kharias of the Gangpur and Jashpur States 
(such as Lalhu Kharia of Jambahur, in Jashpur, and Bhunda Kharia 
of Liploe in Gangpur) gave me the bare tradition of their former 
home in Ruidas-Patm, their immigration through Kharia-ghat to 
Biru Pargana in the Ranchi District and the subsequent arrival of the 
Dudh Kharias. With regard to the name 'Dhelki Kharia', they told 
me — "The Dudh Kharias used the word 'Choi', but we use the term 
'san' to mean 'to go’, but both the Dudh Kharias and ourselves use 
the word 'Del' meaning 'to come'. But whereas the Dudh Kharias 
say [arki] Della-ki (they went), we, Dhelki Kharias say 'Dhelki'; 
and whereas the Dudh Kharias says Cholla-ki' (they came), 

we say 'san-ningk Hence the Dudh Kharias call us 'Dhelki 
Kharias' or 'Sin-Dhelki' and, we, in our turn, call them 'Cholkoi- 
Kharias', as they use the word ^choP to mean 'going' whereas we use 
the word han\ The Cholkoi Kharias, however, call themselves 
'Dudh Kharias' and that is the name by which they are now generally 
known. But they regard us as their elder brothers; and so we are 
also known as 'Bar or Barka Kharias' whereas they are known as the 
'Chhof 'Kharias'. Many Dudh Kharias agree in saying that 
the Dudh Kharias are known as 'Bar or Barka Kharias' and them- 
selves as the 'Chhotka Kharias' because the former are descendants 
of the elder brother and the latter -of' the, younger Brothers. . He 
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;a!sd : anotlier tradition ■ which, however, ; I have not eontti, 

across. ' That tradition is that 'They had come from the south, and 
that, driven 'from- the country they, had originally , occupied,; they 
had 'ascended the valley of the Koel till they^ found ' themselves in 
:their 'present' location”. ^ Dalton opines that both the traditions may 
be true, '"They may have fallen back, south from the Gangetic Pro-' 
vinces, pass through the Vindhyan range, and come gradually 
round to the south-eastern watershed of Chutia Nogpur.” Dalton 
does not, however, mention the source of his information regarding 
this tradition. 

Another tradition recorded by Russel traces the descent of the 
Kharias from the elder of two brothers of whom "the younger by 
reason of his superior intelligence and taste was made king and be- 
came the ancestor of the Nag Vamsi Rajas of Chdta-Nagpur who are 
really Mundas”. And Russel adds that "this story is exactly like 
that of the Par j as in connection with the Rajas of Bastar”. 

It may be noted that this story also appears to be a reproduc- 
tion with slight variation of the legend of the Mundas as to their 
own relations with the Maharaja of Ch5ta-Nagpur. Mr, Russel 
does not state where he or his informant came across this tradition. 
Mr. Russel further says that the theory that the Kharias stand in 
the relationship of the younger brothers to the Mundas "derives 
some support from the fact that, according to Sir H. Risley, the 
Mundas v/ill take daughters in marriage from the Kharias but will 
not give daughters to them, and the KJiarias speak of the Mundas 
as their elder brothers”. But my enquiries show that Risley was 
misinformed that Mundas ordinarily take Kharia wives. Wherever 
a Munda takes a Kharia wife he is outcasted and his children be- 
come "Kharia-Mundas” which Risley includes as one of the sub- 
tribes of Mundas, So this tradition may be safely left out of 
account as a borrowed one. The tradition which calls the Mundas 
The elder brothers of the Kharias’ is true in the sense that both belong 
to the same 'Kolarian’ stock, and the Mundas preceded the Kharias 
to Chota-Nagpur. Dalton does not, however, mention the source 
of his information regarding this tradition too. 

Although the exact route followed by the different branches of 
the Kharia tribe in the . migrations that brought them to their pre- 
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sent habitat is' shrouded in obscuriy,;- such traditions as are still re- 
membered by them and other cognate-tribes as well as the present 
distribution of this tribe: and some other cognate- tribes, point to" the 
probability of their having once occupied the fertile river-valleys 
north of the Vindliya and the Kaimur ranges. With the advent 
of the Aryans they would appear to have gradually moved up the 
hill ranges on their south and taken shelter on the wooded plateaus 
of the Vindhya and Kaimur ranges. One section of the Kharias in 
course of time probably pushed . forward by the pressure of other 
tribes made their way further to the south and south-east into what 
are now the Orissa States and found a suitable stronghold m the 
hilhranges of what is ■ now the : Mayurbhanj State and in ' time, from' 
that centre of - dispersion some spread further north and east. These 
were the ancestors of the present-day Faharia Kharias or Hill 
Kharias. ■ It ^ would , -be futile ro ■ seek ■ to trace ■ the exact, 
route by which .they reached their present habitat, as .they,:, retain,, 
no traditions of their past migrations. There is however, some 
basis for the conjecture: that from -.the .Ymdhyan,.hills.,, they -.came 
down the valley of the MahanadI to- the Orissa Feudatory States 
and finally ensconced themselves in the Mayurbhanj hills. The 
Mahanadi has its source in the mountainous country of the Central 
Provinces ond flows eastwards along the southern borders of the 
Bilaspur District and the Raigarh State and 'the northern borders of 
the Raipur District and the Sarangarh State, enters the Orissa district 
of Sambalpur and thence proceeding in a south-easterly direction 
through the highlands of Sonpur Athmalik and some Feudatory States 
of Orissa emerges upon the Orissa delta about seven miles west of 
Cuttack. The Savars whom Hill Kharia traditions represent as 
having been one with or most closely related to themselves would also 
appear to have entered Orissa along the valley of the Mahanadi and 
then proceeded to Ganjam and Vizagapatam. Having separated 
from the main body of the tribe and "isolated themselves in the hill 
f astnesses of Mayurbhanj and some -other Feudatory States of Orissa 
and in the hills of Dalbhum (in Singbhum) ■ ■ and Barabhuiii (Man- 
bhum) long enough to lose their native' tongue, and having been 
cut olf from intimate intercourse," with more', advanced people and 
cultures, and having had to spend -.th^r energies' in i strenuous 
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struggle for existence, they have remained well-nigh stagnant during . 
all these long centuries and have been, far outstripped in the race of 
life by the other two main divisions of the tribe. 

The next division of the Kharias to leave the Roht as plateau 
:was, the .phelki.. Their traditions only, . speak . of their own ■settle-, 
tnent in Chota-Nagpur on 'the banks of . the river , Sankh. :'„They,, 
make no mention of the river Koel (South Koel) nor are there any 
traces of ancient settlements of Dhelki Kharias in the valley of the 
South Koel. But even to this day some remnants of the Dhelkis are 
found in the valley of the Sankh. The Sankh rises in the north- 
west of the Ranchi district, debouches from the Rajadera Plateau 
southwards across the lower plateau of Barwe, and forms 
the boundary line between the Ranchi district and the 
Jashpur State on its west, and finally turns westward and 
enters the Gangpur State on the south-west of the Ranchi District, 
where after a course of several miles it joins the South Koel to form 
the Bramhani river. The North Koel rises not far from the source 
of the Sankh and flows northward through the valley of Bishun- 
pur (in the Ranchi district) and the district of Palamau where, after 
a course of 186 miles, it falls into the Son below Rohtas plateau. It is 
QOt unlikely that the Dhelki Kharias may have followed the upward 
course of the North Koel from below Rohtas as far as to its source 
in the north-west of the Ranchi district and from there followed 
the course of the Sankh from its source to their traditional centres 
further down on its banks. For the greater part of its course the 
North Koel flows through parallel ranges of hills which run from 
east to west, and form a covered way by which the Dhelki immi- 
grants could march with comparative safety through areas already 
'/occupied "by -other primitive; tribes.- Another possible :rc>ute pould. 
be,' from the: Rohtas Plateau- in what is now the Shahabad, , District: 
through the Vindhyan hills in the Mirzapur District and the Sirguja 
State across the Khuria Plateau '.(Khuria-ghat) ' in the: ; Jashpur 
and thence across the Sankh, which is fordable on foot except during 
the rains, to their former homes in the south-west of the Ranchi 
district. The Vindhyan and Kaimur ranges are connectedi by a 
continuous chain of hills, with the extensive plateau of Central 
India which extends on, the west as far as the highlands of Amar-, 
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kaiitaks wliicli is the source of the Narbada, through Central India 
and the Central Provinces with the 'Upper-ghat or highlands of the 
Sufguja and Jashpur States as far east as the central plateaus of 
Chhota Nagpur which form the source of the Damodar, the Subar- 
narekha, the . Koel and the Sankh. . - 

The Dudh Kharias who migrated last from the Rohtas Plateau 
and are said to have dislodged the Dhelki Kharias from the banks 
of the Sankh in the Ranchi district, generally cherish the tradi- 
tion that their first settlements in Ch5ta-Nagpur lay on the banks 
of the South-Koel in Thanas Basia and Palkot in the centre of the 
Ranchi District whence they gradually spread south and west along 
the valley of the Sankh. If this tradition is correct, the Dudh 
Kharias, on their arrival on the Chota-Nagpur plateau probably by 
following the upward course of the North Koel, did not, like the 
Dhelki Kharias follow the course of the Sankh but turned west- 
ward and then descended southwards along the valley of the South 
Koel, dropping colonies in what are now thanas Ghaghra, Gumla, 
Sesai, till they reached what are now the Palkot and Basia and Bano 
thanas which provided a suitable home and sufficient arable lands for 
a large number of them, but not for all. And so a fairly large num- 
ber of Dudh Kharia families migrated further south to what are now 
the Kolebira, Simdega and Kurdeg thanas in the valley of the Sankh. 
There they found the Dhelki Kharias already in occupation of the 
more fertile lands. The tradition of both these sections of the tribe 
agree in asserting that owing to disagreement between the two sec- 
tions, the Dhelkis crossed over to the Gangpur and Jashpur States 
across the Sankh, leaving the Dudh section in occupation of their 
former settlements in the Ranchi District. As their population in- 
creased, a number of Dudh Kliarias moved further up the Sankh to 
the north and north-east and settled in thanas Raidih and Chainpur. 
The Kharia population (almost wholly Dudh Kharia) in these 
thanas of the Ranchi District is according to the last Census dis- 
tributed as folio ws:— 

Ghaghra 50^, Guhla 4,207, Sesai 2,611, Palkot 8,903, Bano 
1,085, Kolebira 9,280, Simdega 24,727, Kurdeg 9,727, Raidih 2,741, 
and Chainpur 107. Only 130 Khairias were recorded in other parts 
of the Ranchi district (Sadar and Khu^iti Sub-divisions)* 
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, ..A second likely route for the Dudh Kharias. would be the first 
^alternative route, up the North Koel and down the Sankh which' I 
have suggested as a possible route of migration of the Dhelki section. 
In following tliis route, the Dudh KJiarias would, on entering the 
Ranchi district, pass first through Chainpur Thana where only 12 in- 
dividuals were enumerated at the last Census as Kharias, then through 
Raidih thana where 2,741 Kharias were enumerated, then to Kurdeg 
and Simdega thanas where 24,727 and 9,727 Kharias respectively 
were enumerated. Here they would find the Dhelki Kharias already 
established, and the traditions of both the Dhelki and Dudh Kharias 
agree in saying that the former left these parts in possession of the 
latter, crossed over to the Jashpur State on the west and Gangpur 
State on the south. 

Another probable route for the Dudh Kharias and the Dhelki 
would be partly the same as that suggested in the case of the Hill 
Kharias. The Kharias might have proceeded from the Kaimur hills 
to the Central Provinces, where they are now found and thence 
eastwards through what are now the Sambalpur District and 
Gangpur State. From Gangpur instead of going further down the 
valley of he Mahanadl they might have turned northwards to 
vrhat is now the Ranchi District. The South Koel and the Sankh 
rivers unite their waters at village Paiiposh in the Gangpur State 
to form the Bramhanl. The Dhelkis who came first might have 
followed the upward course of the Sankh and found themselves in 
what are now the Simdega and Kurdeg thanas of the Ranchi district 
and settled there. The Dudh section might have followed the 
upward course of the South Koel and found themselves in 
what are now the ' ■ Bano, ; ^ Basil, ■ Palkot, ' ' Gunila • ' ' and ;Sesli; 
thanas of the Ranchi district, and many families of them 
v/oiild settle down in those parts. But there was already a large 
population of Or|ons and Mundas in those areas which did not 
afford sufficient room and particularly suitable arable lands for all 
the Kharia immigrants. Finding their further progress up the Koel 
useless on account of previous occupation by the Mundas and Oraoiis, 
a considerable number of Dudh Kharia families would proceed 
south and south-west to” the; ' comparatively wilder and more 
spacious and sparsely occupied areas' in what are now the Kolebira, 
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Simdegi and Kurdeg thaiias. In 'ithe- Simdega and Kurdeg thanas, 
in the valley of the Sankh they found the Dhelki Kharias already 
in occupation of^ the more open and fertile tracts. The tradition 
of both the Dudh and the Dhelki section agree in asserting that the 
former pushed the latter from the parts across the Sankh into the 
adjoining Gangpur State of Orissa and Jashpur State of the Central 
Provinces. As the Dudh Kharias increased in populations a number 
of them also crossed over to the Gangpur State, and in time some of 
their overflow might have passed on westwards to the Central Pro- 
vinces again where perhaps they found some remnants of their own 
tribe. ' 

This last supposed route would accord with the tradition 
which Dalton records of the Dudh Kharias having come from the 
south, and ascended the valley of the Koel. It would also fit in more 
or less with the other traditions of all sections of the Kiiarias and 
harmonise them to some extent, and would account for the pre- 
sent distribution of the Kharia population. The only tradition 
which would militate against this view is that recorded by Russel 
according to which some Central Provinces Kharias claim 
relationship with the Nag VamsI Rajas of Chota-Nagpur. It is not 
improbable that the Ch5ta-Nagpur Kharias may originally have 
passed the Central Provinces on their way to Ch5ta-Nagpur and 
some Kharias from Ch5ta-Nagpur may at a later stage have been 
pushed back to the Central Provinces under pressure of population. 
Moreover some Nag Vamsi families are also found in the Central 
Provinces, as, for example, the Raj family of Kalahandi, who claim 
agnatic relation with the Chdta-Nagpur Raj family. 

Philological evidence would also appear to lend support to 
this supposition of the Kharias having migrated through the Cen- 
tral Provinces to their present habitat in Chota-Nagpur and 
Orissa. We have it on the authority of Sir George Grierson that 
the Kharia language in important points agrees with the Korku 
language of the Mahadeo Hills in the Central Provinces on the 
one hand and the Juang dialect of . the Keonjhar and Pal Lahara 
States of Orissa, and the Savara and Gadaya languages of the north- 
eastern districts (Ganjam and Vizagapatam) of Madras on the 
other. 
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Whatever the route the different sections of the Kharias may 
have 'taken 'in their ■ past ' migrations it is clear that they have 'not' 
always been what they are to-day. They have travelled from' one 
region to another, they have come in more or less contact with 
various communities and cultures, they have changed — however 
slowly and imperceptibly— their manners and habits, one section 
of them — the most backward — ^has changed their Austric language 
for an Aryan one, another— the Dlielkis — have experienced pros- 
perity and then misfortune and dispersion, — ^the third and most 
successful of the three main sections show remarkable vitality and 
power of expansion. But although the Kharias no longer represent 
the primitive culture of pre-historic times, their more backward 
sections still give us some idea of the low economic and social condi- 
tion and the crude religious and moral ideas of primitive culture. 


ETHNOGRAPHICAL INVESTIGATION IN 
OEFICIAL RECORDS 

, By ' R.Ai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, M.A., BX., MX.C. 

The Official Record-rooms of the Divisional head-quarters of 
the Provinces of British India contain materials of immense value 
and interest to students of ethnology and sociology as much as to 
students of the history of the early days of British rule in the 
country. It is unfortunate that the record-rooms of backward 
Divisions like Chota Nagpur have up till now not received the 
same amount of attention from research scholars than those in 
more advanced Divisions are receiving. But the materials buried 
in these archives in Chota Nagpur are not less, — are perhaps really 
more, — interesting, at least from the point of view of the ethno- 
logist, sociologist, and the student of the early history of human 
institutions. 

"With the kind permission of more than one former Com- 
missioner of the Chota Nagpur Division I had opportunities of 
studying some of the old records preserved in the Commissioner’s 
Record-room. In a previous volume of this Journal I had edited 
and published an early Report on the history and land-tenures of 
Chota Nagpur submitted in 1826 to Government by Mr. Cuthbert, 
then Magistrate and Collector of the Rtogarh (present Ranchi- 
a^?^^-Ha2aribagh district). Thirteen years later, in 1839, a more 
detailed and informative Report was submitted by Dr. John 
Davidson, then Personal Assistant to the Governor-GeneraFs Agent, 
South-Western Frontier Agency. With the kind permission of 
Mr. (now Hon’ble Mr.) Hubback, then Commissioner of Chdra 
Nagpur, I secured a copy of that Report in full, for publication, 
and I reproduce it below with an introduction and explanatory 
notes. 

It may be noted that when in 1831-32, the aboriginal tribes of 
Chota Nagpur, particularly the Muh^as of what is now the Ranchi 
District and the Hos of what is now the Singbhum District, 
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■■finding themselyes Totally unable- to ''resist the aggressions of non- 
aboriginal land-holders (Jagirdars and Thiccadars) and alien money- 
lenders and traders,, and obtaining little redress from the executive 
and judicial authorities stationed at far-off Sherghati (now in the 
Gaya district)' and Chatra (in the present Hazaribagh district), 

' rose ■ in ' a bloody revolt. It - was then ■ that the ' British authorities 
first came to realise the necessity of special protection of the 
immemorial rights and legitimate interests of the aboriginal tenants 
and land-holders. It was then that the old system of administer- 
ing these tracts as an ordinary ^Regulation District’ was, by 
Regulation XIII of 1832, superseded by the new administrative 
machinery of an 'Agency’ denominated the "South-Western 
Frontier Agency.” A special officer designated 'the Agent to the 
Governor- General* with a 'Personal Assistant’ besides 'Principal 
Assistants’ at the District Head-quarters and, later, 'Junior Assist- 
ants* besides Munsiffs and a Principal Sudder Ameen, was appointed 
to administer what is now the Chota Nagpur Divivsion. In place 
of the older elaborate legal codes and 'Regulations’, a simple set of 
rules for the administration of civil and criminal justice was pro- 
mulgated by the Agent and approved by Government, for the 
guidance of the courts. 

It was on the 15th January, 1834, that Captain Wilkinson 
(popularly known as AUKishen Shaheb) assumed charge as the first 
Agent to the Governor-General, South-Western Frontier Agency. 
His head-quarters were fixed in a quarter of Ranchi which came to 
be named, after him, Kkhenpttr, and a military cantonment was 
stationed at Ddranda where the present Secretariat buildings stand. 
Major Ousley (who had been the first Principal Assistant to the 
Agent for Lohardaga) succeeded Captain Wilkinson as the Governor- 
General’s Agent. Dr, Davidson who submitted the valuable Report 
published below was the Personal Assistant to the Governor- 
General’s Agent who, as Mr. (afterwards Sir Henry) Ricketts, 
then Member of the Board of Revenue, in his official "Report (para 
42) on the Lohurdugga Division of Chota-Nagpur,” in 1854, 
wrote;^"was a person of much. intelligence, and studied the con- 
dition of the Province of, Chd|a, ^Nagpur with much attention.” 
Thus the subjoined Report is particularly valuable as a contem* 
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porary official Report of conditions in Chota Nagpur of a 
century ago prepared by a careful and acute observer in the light 
of close personal investigation and official experience. 

No. 247 

To ; 

Major' J. ,R. 'Ouseley, 

Governor-Generars Agent, 

Kishenpoor. 

Sir, 


I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
No. 661, dated 9th August 1839, requesting information on various 
points connected with the Zameendars and cultivators of this 
country, in order to reply to which, it is necessary for me to go 
into some detail. 

2. The great mass of the population of Nagpoor known by 
Europeans, under the name of Coles, ^ consists of Moondas,^ 
Kureas,^ and Ooraons.^ The uniform tradition states, that the 
Moondas originally cleared the country, and brought it into 
cultivation, there was no Raja of the whole country, which was 
divided into purhas (or patches) of from 15 to 20 or 25 villages 
each, under a Raja. It is impossible now to say what these Rajas 
received from their subjects — ^most probably only assistance in war 
and salamie at festivals. Finding, I suppose, that this system of 
managing the country by means of so many Rajas did not answer, 
the Moondas elected the ancestor of the present Palkote family to 
the Raja of the whole country, since which sixty-two Rajas of that 
family are stated to have sat on the Guddy,^ with a few adoptions 
in the same family. The Raja’s family and friends pretend they 
were Rajpoots at the time of the election, but there can be no 
doubt, that their ancestor was a Moonda — -and the family pros- 
pering they managed by force to get married into the Rajpoot 
families of Puchate^’ and Singhbhum, and eventually into others 
and now pass for as good Rajpoots as any in India. 


^ Kols. 

“ Mundas. 

^ Kharias. 

^ Ofaons. 

® Gaddi or Cadi (throne). 

®Pachet, now Fanchkdt in the Manbhum District. 
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3. :, /The of tile former system of Cole Rajas. are' still 

¥isit>ie .in Rergh.. Khookra and .other parts of Nagpoor, they, have 
still their pmhas'^mid nominal Rajas,' who are always men of ^ in- 
fitieiiee and on their festivals the members of ' the pur ha assemble 
to htint, amtise -themselves, and decide disputes, etc®, on .which 
occasions the Raja’s atithority is still recognized. . ■ 

Each Pur ha in general- has its- distinguishing flag®- or ensign tEe- 
attempt to make use of which by the Coles of another Purka zt 
their festivals immediately leads to serious quarrels. 

4. The custom in those remote days was, that whoever 
cleared the land became the owner of the same, free of rent only 
in return rendering to the head of the village such services as the 
common good required. Most probably on the death or absence 
without descendants of the original clearer of the land, the head 
Moonda of the village, gave his land on the same tenure to some 
of his own relations or followers. 

5. To enable the Palkote Rajas to keep the peace and carry 
on the wars in which they were constantly involved, a certain rent 
from each village came gradually to be paid, but the right of 
property in the head Moondas of the villages, appears to have been 
long recognized. 

6. On the Palkote family becoming Hindoos, and regularly 
marrying into the neighbouring Hindoo families it became a great 
object with them to induce other Hindoos to settle in Nagpoor. 
The only mode of doing so, in their power, was to grant villages, 
by which means all the Sud or foreign proprietors in Nagpoor, 
have been established. Burraicks, Rajpoots, Bramins, Raw tee as 
etc., etc., are all foreigners- brought- in by the - Palkote ' fainily 

' Par has (federations of aboriginal villages). 

® This obviously refers to the flag of the ”Raja village*'' of each Parha, which 
is the most important village, having probably been the seat of the ruling chief of 
the 'Parha-arca.* But since the advent of a Naghansi Raja for the whole cen- 
tral plateau of Chota Nagpur the Tarha Raja* has lost his political rights and now 
exercises only certain definite social, religious and economic functions as the head 
of the Parha besides certain definite judicial and executive functions assigned by 
immemorial custom, as remnants; of his former rights. Although the "Tarha- 
Raja’* village has distinctive functions ; and duties and distinct badges of office and 
a distinctive flag-design, the other villages of the Farha, too, have now their 
respective flag-designs, and any attempt to infringe the "patent-right* to the flag 
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a sort of military force to enable them to support themselves 
against the neighbouring Rajas, and also to control the Coles. 
The being more civilized than the Coles, were not long in 

obtaining the mastery and have kept it. And now in all the more 
open parts of Nagpoor, there is hardly such a thing to be met with 
as a Cole proprietor of a village. In the Southern parts of it, 
they have been more fortunate, and the Mankees^^ and Moondas 
of Sonepoor exhibit at this day much the same state of society 
as formerly prevailed all over Nagpoor, only the Mankees and 
Moondas pay more rent than was ever paid by the Cole proprietors 
in Pergunnah Elhookra etc., in former times. 

7. I say nothing of the Mankees and Moondas of Tamar and 
the five Pergunnahs as those countries did not form any part of 
the Nagpoor family’s possessions till modern times. 

8. In all the various changes of rulers in India, no Govern- 
ment seems to have interfered in the internal management of 
Nagpoor, itntil our own times. The paramount power appears to 
have been always contented with getting a moderate rent for this 
country, and when that was not paid, a force was sent to collect 
as much as it could, but no attempt ever appears to have been 
made to interfere with the Police or administration of justice which 
was left entirely to the Raja. The consequence was that only 
those of the original heads of villages who were strong enough 
to inspire fear such as those in Sonepore etc., were able to keep 
their villages, — the others were entirely dispossessed and replaced 
by Suds or their villages resumed by the Raja himself, long before 
our era: — 

9. On the original establishment of Zillah Ramghur, Nag- 
poor was made subject to its courts, but this was only in name, as 
up to 1809, there were no Police Thannahs in Nagpoor, but every- 
thing was left pretty much to the discretion of the Raja, and 
matters might have continued in that state much longer, had not 
the disputes between the father of the present Raja and his brothers 

SM or Sadan is the generic name applied in the Chota Nagpur plateau 
to the non-aboriginal Hindus. Probably the term Sud is derived from the Sanskrit 
word Suddha, meaning, "pure*. , , , 

MM is the headman of a pif ot group of villages for revenue purposes in 
the Sonpur Pargana of the Ranchi District and, in the Singbhum District. 
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led ; to ; the necessity of. employing a military force ' in ; Nagpoor^ 
upon ' which Thannahs were established, and the Police put under 
the Magistrate of Ramghur. But distance from the seat of jus- 
tice, the novelty of the attempt, and the singular character of the 
people prevented the magistrate’s control being effectual, and in 
point of fact there was no regular Police or administration of jus- 
tice in Nagpoor, till the present Agency was established in 1834. 

10. The persons to whom lands have been granted in Nag- 
poor by the Rajas may be divided into 3 classes:— 

L The younger brothers of the different Rajas and their 
descendants. On a Raja’s succeeding to the estate, his younger 
brothers always receive a grant of lands subject to a small rent, 

IL Burraicks,’^ Rajpoots, Rawteeas^^ etc,, etc,, who hold 
Jaggeers,^^ granted originally on payment of a fixed rent for the 
performance of military services; the latter are now little required, 
and they pay in general a somewhat higher rent than they did at 
the time of the introduction of the authority of our Government. 

IIL Bramins,^^ and individuals of other castes who have 
come from below the Ghauts^® and got grants of lands generally 
by purchase at fixed rents from the different Rajas, sometimes also 
rent free; and also grants, of rent-free lands for religious purposes, 
in the mode usually given by Hindoos. 

11. Almost the whole of the lands above described with the 
exception of those for religious uses are held on what is called in 
Nagpoor, potr-poofradik tenures, the grantee and his direct 
male descendants are entitled to hold the lands on payment of the 
rent stipulated as long as there are any direct male descendants, on 
failure of which tht Raja is entitled to resume the estates. There 
is generally a stipulation of services, as well as money rent in the 
pattas, but there being in fact no service to perform, this is consi- 
dered merely nominal. There is also a stipulation of paying the 
usual abwabs, and the list of them is very formidable, in some 

Rajputs. 

Rautias. 

Jagirs. 

^Brahjnans. 

Ghats (mountain, passes). The approach to the Central plateau (Ranchi 
District) of Chota Nagpur from all fiSur sides is through ghats or hill-passes. 
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cases, nearly equalling the amount of the rent, and Laving the dis- 
advantage of being uncertain. These abwabs were a fruitful 
source of oppression to the Coles, but fortunately they have been 
abolished for the last ten or twelve years by an order of the 
Magistrate of Ramghur. The Raja complains greatly of the hard- 
ship of this order and, at my first coming here, I made some 
enquiries on the subject; but found the demands so enormous that 
to enforce them would ruin the whole country. They are well got 
rid of, and ought never to be revived in any shape. 

12. The right of resumption, on failure of male descendants 
of the original grantee, was formerly exercised by the Rajas with 
much forbearance. In fact the Rajas could only continue in pos- 
session of their estates in those times, by having the support of 
their land-holders, whose good-Ys^^ill it was necessary to conciliate; 
consequently when an estate lapsed, they were in the habit of 
renewing the grant to any of the collateral descendants, on pay- 
ment of a small fine, or as it is called in Nagpoor bundeapun. 

Our Government being strong enough to render the security 
of the Raja quite independent of the good-will of his under-holders, 
this forbearance is entirely at an end, and an extreme avidity for 
seizing all possible pretexts, to resume the estates of the different 
landholders, is now shown by the Raja. The under-holders all 
over the country, are extremely disgusted at this conduct, but the 
Raja does not mind, considering that on payment of his rent, our 
Government will support him, as a matter of course, against all 
opposition. 

13. I now proceed to treat of the respective rights of the 

land-holders or their Theekadars and of the Coles. In a village in 
Nagpore the following descriptions of land are almost always met 
■:witL . . . ■ 

I. Rajlius,^*^ or the land paying rent to the owner or his 
representative. 

II. Bhet-Klieta^® a certain portion of the Rujhus, which each 

Raj has or ordinary raiyati lands (now including even Korkar which for- 
merly enjoyed practically the same privileges as Bhuinhari lands). 

^^BeUKhefa or land for which bet-begar ot labour was to be rendered 
to the zamindar by the holder of the land. 
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ryot not' a' Blioonjer is allowed to cultivate free of rents and for 
.wliich 'he performs, various services to the landlord, or .his represe'n- , 
tative, such as thatching his house, cultivating the Munjhis, etc. 
The Bhetkhetta allowed to each ryot is generally sufficient to sow 
from 20 seers to one maund of seed. 

ni. The Jaggeers of the Muhto,^^ Pahir^ and Bhundori/^^ 
which they have free of rent, on performance of certain services 
to be hereafter described. 

IV. Munjhis~“ or ground allotted to the landlord or his 
Theekadars, which is cultivated chiefly by the ryots in return for 
their Bhetkhetta and Bhoonjhari. This is subject to great abuse, 
and requires regulation to be hereafter described. 

V. Land held rent-free by the original clearers of the soil 
or their descendants. It is called Bhoonjeri, ByebuIIa, Areawt, 
Khontkutty, in different parts of the country. The holders of 
this land in general pay no rent, but are bound to accompany the 
land-holders or their Theekadars on journeys carrying their 
Bhangies,^^ and to cultivate their Munjhis ground, also thatch and 
build their house etc., without payment. In some parts of the 
country this description of land pays a rent, but never more than 
half the rate of the village; in general, however, it does net pay 
'■rent.: ,'■"■■■■.■■ ■ 

VI. Bhootkhetta, or rent free land, the produce of wliich 
is appropriated for the performance of Poojas, part of this called 
Dali Khetari^'^ is given up to the Pahn of the village, the rest is 
cultivated by the ryots, but the produce of the whole is appro- 
priated to Poojas. 

VIL The abo%"e applies to the rice field or Doon“^ to every 
pawa of which a certain portion of Danr or dry-cultivation land 
is attached. If ryots cultivate more than they are entitled to, the 
general rule is to pay rent in kind i.e., the same quantity of grain 

Mahto or the secular headman of a village -commimity. 

““ Rahan or the sacerdotal headman of an aboriginal ■village community. 

Bhandari is the landlord’s steward in the village. 

^ Mmtjhihas, 

Bhangi or bangie or bahinga is the load-carrying wooden pole at both ends 
of which carrying-nets called ^sikdf tiTQ sluing or attached. 

Dali katdru 
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' is -paid as rent,: as the quantity of seed ^ sown; this /' is ■ called 
Mas'war,': 

14. The Theekadar or owner of the village, has no right 
whatsoever by the established custom of Nagpore to take a higher 
rent from the cultivators of the Rajhus, than they have been in 
the custom of paying nor can he turn out an old cultivator as 
long as he is willing and able to pay his rent. The contrary to 
this is often done and from ignorance or timidity submitted to 
by the ryots, but every unprejudiced person allows it is contrary 
to justice, and the custom of the country. 

IJ. The acknowledged fair labour that the Coles are obliged 
to give the Theekadar or land-owner for their Bhetkhetta, and 
Bhoonjeri is 3 days’ ploughing, 3 days’ work with the Corr^ or 
Kadai,^'^ 3 days’ work in planting rice and same at cutting it, to 
bring grass and bamboos and thatch their houses, and occasionally 
when on a journey to carry their bangies. All this the Coles ac- 
knowledge to be due from them, and they are most willing to per- 
form it; I never heard two opinions on the subject from the 
Coles. But it is very much abused, some proprietors or Theekadars 
are in the habit of cultivating a large piece of land as Munjhis, 
and taking forced labour to an unlimited extent to cultivate it, in 
fact, having no measure in their demands upon the Coles until 
their Munjliis is ail cultivated. This the Coles complain against, 
and in all cases when proved, I have punished the offenders severely, 
but the system has in some places gone on so long, that they are 
able to plead custom in many instances and at first sight apparently 
with some reason, till one reflects, that the poor Coles have all 
this time been submitting to be plundered of their labour, because 
they did not know how to get redress. 

16. The only regulation required is a proclamation to be 
freely circulated all over the country, that under no circumstances 
is more than the fair begari labour, above described, to be demanded 
from the ryots; if this is not sufficient to cultivate the Munjhis the 
owner or Theekadar to find what is wanting as he best can. You 

.(spade). - ^ ■ ; ; . , 

^ Kddd (spade). \ •-/ 
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appear the begari altogether; doing ' so, would 

unsettle all the transactions in the country, as a regular part of the 
rent:' paid by all, Theekadars is the Syka rice he., the crop of, the 
':Munjhis. ■ On taking the ' case, this has always been calculated as 
being in part produced free of cost to the Theekadar, by the 
labour of the ryots, and Bhoonjers, and if abolished at once, all the 
present cases must be cancelled. Added to which I am satisfied the 
Guwro lyots, that is, those who are not Bhoonjers, would prefer 
keeping their Bhetkhetta and performing the work they all con- 
sider fair for it, to giving up their Bhetkhetta pi'ovided the quan- 
tity of labour they are to give, is fairly settled, and the Bhoonjers, 
who by their tenures are obliged to give work for their Bhoonjeri 
land would on no account give them up, or pay a commuted rent 
for them. For these reasons, I think it would be a better plan to 
regulate the quantity of begari labour, than to abolish it alto- 
gether.^^ 


17. The Bhoonjeri lands above alluded to, exist in every 
village in Nagpoor; they are held rent-free by the Bhoonjers or 
descendants of the original clearers of the land, on the terms above 
stated in clause V paragraph 13 of this letter. If the Bhoonjers 
are without heirs, or leave the village, the owner takes possession 
of his land and includes it, in his Rujhis, till the Bhoonjer or his 
heirs return, when they are entitled to receive back their Bhoonjeri 
land on the old tenure. The owner of the villages often resort to 
ill usage, or false complaints against the Bhoonjers, to induce them 
to leave the villages and at any subsequent time on their wishing 
to return, refuse to restore their lands. This is a great injustice 
according to all Nagpore ideas, for, by the old custom of the 
country the Bhoonjer has an undoubted right to receive back his 
lands, whenever he, or his heirs, return. 


18. On occasions of this sort, the Bhoonjer often comes to 
this court to complain; he is in general poor and gives in a petition 
on plain paper; the Zumeendar denies his right, states he is at all 


^AltLougli this odious system, of begari has been since abolished by law and 
commuted into money payment, yet in practice it is still enforced by many land- 
lords on their aboriginal raiyats.. This is particularly the case still in the Falamau 
District of Chota Nagpur. (Vide 'District Gazetteer of T daman ^ pp, 53, 118, 134, 
16S; Settlement Report of Pal&mau, p. 121.) 
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events out of possession' and quoting - tlie ■ Regulations desires the 
Bhoonjer may, be referred' to a regular suit; *! often succeed in 
settling the case by a compromise, on a- punchaet; .but at. times, the 
Zumeendar stands out, when T 'am . compelled, : to dismiss - the 
Bhoonjer’s complaint, referring him to a regular suit. This under 
the circumstances of the case, and with reference to the uncivilized 
nature of the Bhoonjers, is a great hardship; 

19. The value the Bhoonjers attach to their land is very 
great; nothing will ever reconcile them to be deprived of it. They 
are always buried in the villages where their Bhoonjeri lands are 
situated; as even if they die at distance, their heirs consider it a 
necessary act of piety, to transport their bones to their own village", 
that they, may be buried in the Hursali, or burying-ground of the 
village. The disturbances in Nagpoor in 1832 were caused by no 
one cause so much as the dispossession of the Moondas and Mankies 
who are the Bhoonjers of Sonepoor, of their lands, and until the 
Bhoonjers are protected in the possession of their lands, we never 
can be certain of the peace of the country. For these reasons, I 
would strongly recommend that you should authorise the Assistant 
of the Division to investigate all cases for dispossession of Bhoonjeri 
lands, as a miscellaneous case, and when satisfied of the justice of 
the Bhoonjer ’s claim, and that he has not been more than twenty 
years out of possession, to decree in his favour, and give him pos- 
session, allowing the opposite party to appeal to you.."^ A reference 
to a regular suit is not at all applicable to a Cole, and, if so ordered, 
in nine out of ten cases, the powerful Zumeendar will thereby be 
able to defeat the poor Bhoonjer. 

20. There are no putwaries in this country nor have there 
ever been any. The Muhto of the village is in fact the Putwary, 
with the remarkable difference, it must be admitted that the Muhto 
never can read or write, nor can any of the Coles. To give an 
idea of how matters are managed between the Cdles and their land 
owner, I shall proceed to give an account of what takes place 
between a new Theekadar of a village and the ryots, 

^21. On a day appointed, the -Theekadar proceeds to the 

^ Provision to this effect waS’ long '.aftefjr'wafiis 'emeted djy s, € of Bengal Act 
JI of (Chota-Nagpur Tenures Act). * 
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.Uklira^^, or, place .of assembly of the ^village, where, he .is 'met/ :: hy' 
MuhtOj, Pohn, Bhaiida.ri, and as many of the ryots as choose to attend.. 
He proceeds agreeably to the dictation of the Muhto to write' down 
..the/ account of the ‘ cultivation of the. different ryots^ stating .'the . 
.number of pawas and the rent cultivated by each ryot; .having .fur- ,. 
jiished' this account any 'new ryots -who .may wish to liave:„1^nd.,iii,' 
the village, . after, having the quantity, and rent settled, ' ha ve a/Go,ti' 
given them,, but the old ryots have no Goti given to them, their 
being old cultivators of a certain quantity of land, at a certain 
rent, is known, the Goti, which is only given as a sort of bind, the 
bargain to ryots on their first engagement, in the same way as a 
blade of Dhoob grass in- the sale of cattle, is' considered . unneces- 
sary. If any of the old ryots require any new land a goii is taken 
for that, but not for the old cultivation. 

22. The Muhto collects the rent as the kists become due, 
according to the above mentioned account given to the Theekadar 
and all differences, as to the amount of rent payable by a ryot, if 
any ever arise, which very seldom happens, are settled by the 
opinion of the Muhto. So well does this mode answer in practice, 
that in point of fact a dispute as to the amount of rent owed by 
a ryot is of rare occurrence. When a Theekadar wishes to cheat a 
ryot he accuses him of his having cultivated more land than he 
is entitled to, or of owing him Maswar (grain rent for Dan’^^) or 
something else of that sort; and if such thing as a dispute as to the 
amount of rent owed, ever does arise, the Muhtoe’s evidence is 
generally considered conclusive by both parties. 

; ''23..' It appears therefore that the Muhtoe,' is in point' of .fact, 
.the .Patwari,.. though .he can .neither .read', nor, write,, and makes his 
■'':.:ca!culations.."by. means. of -little hits of -gravel, instead ..of., by" ;p€n/..'and' 
''Ink.; ■ Being a .Cole he will: seldom lend himself to any, injustice ; of ' 
the land-owner^: and that he." renders, substantial justice :. to; :b 
parties is shown by 'the 'fact : that;: 'in .disputes all parties refer to 
his testimony, which unless there is some apparent reason to The 
contrary, I always receive' as conclusive in cases before me, and 

^ Akhrd or Akhdra, village meeting-groimd and dancing-ground. 

or ddnr or Tanr is upland on which only coarse rice and pulses etc,. 
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this agrees with the custom of the country. 

24. Your proposal to introduce Putwaries, I fear, would be 
impracticable, as there are no such people in the country, and even 
if they were brought from a distance at a great expence to the ryots, 
who must be the ultimate bearers of the expence, they would not 
give satisfaction. No comes to Nagpore to live by moderate 
profits of iiis industry; all have heard so much of the gullibility of 
the Coles, as to wish to partake in their plunder, five hundred or a 
thousand such coming into the country and they to be the wit- 
nesses to decide on the validity or otherwise of the claims for 
arrears of rent all over the country, the Malgoozars being ignorant 
Coles not one of whom can read or write, would inflict immense 
injury. It is impossible to expect ever to get such honest Put wa- 
nes as the Muhtoes are, I would therefore recommend leaving well 
alone, on this instance at least. It sometimes appears very desirable, 
that Puttas and Kabooliuts, should be exchanged between the Coles 
and the land-owners or Theekadars, but I am satisfied the attempt 
would give rise to great injustice and confusion and would after 
all be found impracticable. 

25. In respect to the puttas and kabooliuts between land- 
holders and theekadars, it need to be stipulated that abwabs accord- 
ing to the custom of the country should be paid. Soon after I 
came here, I ordered that the exact amount of each abwab in 
money should be stated in' the puttas; if not, the above indefinite 
agreement would be considered to signify nothing. This has been 
acted on, and now all puttas, state the amount in money, say rent 
Rs. 100, abwabs Rs. 10, total Rs. 110. Those that do not state the 
actual money amount of abwabs, are in the courts of this division, 
merely considered good for the actual amount of money-rent 

/■Stipulated.;, ^''''-''^'//'T'v/'T 

26. The Coles are by no means the extremely simple and 
easily imposed upon people, that you appear to have been led to 
suppose. On the contrary they are m all that concerns their own 
small transactions, I should say an intelligent people, as much, if 
not more so than labouring class of any part of India, which I have 
visited.*^^ That they are frec^uently imposed on by their land- 

Ricketts, Member of the Board of Revenue, in his Report on Chota Nagpur 
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• holdersj ..is .not,; for : want ' of comprelionsron, but,, that ^ the,y;„ haTe; 
been, 'so long,: so completely left .tO:;their mercies, , and so , eiitire.ly 
dep.rived of .any' protection from them (as complained in paragrapE . 
5) that, it ..'is difficult for them, to make up their , im.nds to, resist, , 
The' ' establishment of .this Agency .has done much, .to, teach them 
independence,, .and, if .their . complaints : are listened' .to, , and. , speedily 
■.redres,sed,. as they, have.: been .for: 'the,. last fiTe.or six.,years 3 . they;. .will 
not submit .to ill. usage., from' any one. . There,, must . have , been so.me 
mistake, .in. .the,, information you have received, about , their ,.,p.aying.' 
twenty^,:, tuckas and. receiving only thirteen;, no Coles, would. submit, 
to that, .unless from., actual force. 

27. A Cole village community consists of the Mimda, Muhto, 

: Pahn, Bliondari,^^ : Corait,’^'^.. ...Gowalla®^ and. blacksmith. There . are 
no ..Hajam^® or': Dhoobees,^'^ \the .Coles shave themselves, and their 
..women : wash their, clothes. . 

: , 2S. The Moonda^^ 'is , the chief .of the.,.Bhoon.jers , and „is .genera.l- 
:.,Iy,' considered ..to .'be, in, some sort, thejrepresentative,of the old jMoonda, 
head of the village; he is a person of consequence in the village, and ,' 
in , all.' matters urider discussion, his opinion'' has much weight;., be-,. 
^ sid.es: which, ,. he , is . the person, through whom, any ; d,em.ands upon . the'. 
.'Bhoonjers,..: .from: the,:.. ow.ner..uf ■ .the ’ village, whether of money ■, or,.' 
:labour, ^ are., signified,, and. until he-, agrees; to, their .justice, they ::'are 
pretty sure to be resisted By. the other Bhoonjers; he receives no 

in 1854, commenting on this passage, wrote: — “Though Dr. Davidson declares that 
“the Coles are an intelligent people, as much, if not more so, than the labouring 
class of any part of India which I have visited’*, they have been, with very few 
exceptions, regarded by the authorities .as. unfit to run witli a message or carry a 
spear. With alien farmers, alien Omlah, and alien subordinates in all Departments 
over them, doubtless the Coles have very much to endure . — Selections from the 
Records of the Bengal Government, Isfo, XX. Chota Nagpitr, para 43. 

Bhandari or steward in charge of the landlord’s hhmdar (lit. store-house) 
or quarters in the village. Here the grains, etc., of the landlord’s share are stored, 
and the landlord and his servants put up when they visit the village. 

Gordit is the watchman of the , village. The name has now become a 
caste-name as ‘well. 

^ Gowald is a man of the Ahir caste who grazes the cattle of the village. 
H.a]am is a barber. ^ 

Dhoobee is a washerman. 

^The Moonda or Mund^, besides being a tribal name is the designation of the 
■secular village head-man in villages inhabited mostly by families of the Munda 
tribe and also in some Oraon and' Kharia . villages adjoining the Munda country. 
But in most Oraon and Kharia villages the, secular head-man of the village is 
known as Mahto and there is, in . some villages, also a head-man of the name 
of ‘Munda*. 
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salary or remuneration^ besides his Bhoonjeri land. 

29. The Muhto is the most important person in the village; 
he assigns land to the ryots, gives the gotee, collects the rent and 
pays it to the owner or his representative, settles any disputes as 
to the amount of rent owed by the ryots, and in short is the person 
upon whom the settlement of the whole pecuniary affairs of the 
village depends. He receives one Pawa of Rujhus free of rent as 
his Jageer. The office of Muhto is neither hereditary nor per- 
manent, the owner may change the Muhtoe whenever he pleases.^^ 
Besides the Jageer, in some villages the Muhto gets a fee of one or 
two pice from each ryot annually, but this is not usual 

30. The Pahn is the person whose duty it is to perform 
all the Poojas. For this he has a Juggeer called Dali Khettari^^ 
He is also in general a person of influence in all transactions. The 
office of Pahn is frequently hereditary, but not necessarily so. 

31. The Bhandari is a sort of agent through whom the 
owner’s orders to the ryots are signified; he gets any work done 
through them that may be in hand, and also assists the Muhto 
in making the collections and causes the ryots to attend upon 
him. He has a Juggeer of one pawa rent free from the owner 
and gets from each ryot in the village 3 Kuraes or bundles of the 
crop, as it is cut down, one of Gondlee, one of Gora, and one of 
wet crop rice; each bundle may contain about ten seers 

32. The Gorait gets in general an allowance of from ten to 
twenty seers of Dhan from each ryot, according to their means, 
also three Kuraes. 

33. The Gowalla and blacksmith get a Kat or maund of 

This is true only with respect to non-Bhuinhari villages. In, Bhuinhari vill- 
ages the Mahato is the servant of the village community who appoint him where the 
post is elective or (where the post is hereditary) acknowledge one of the heirs 
(generally the eldest son.) of the deceased Mahto as his successor, and has Bhuin- 
hari Mahatoi lands; and the landlord in such villages has no right to dismiss or 
appoint a Mahto, although by way of courtesy or rather by way of a public 
recognition by the landlord of the position and dignity of the Mahto, the landlord 
in many villages formally ties a pagn or head-dress round the new Mahto’s head, 
on the latter’s succession to the office. 

^ Daiikafari, the proceeds of which are wholly or partly spent in defraying 
the expenses of the periodical public religious feasts. 

Since ail praedial conditions and tfbwabs attached to land have been now 
commuted to money-payment and consolidated with rent, the abwab known as 
'Bhandari dhan* has been abolished. 

5 V , ' ■" '■ ■■ ■ 
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Dhan'ior each ^ plough and 3' ' Kuraes from each ryot. The 
Gowalla is accountable for all stolen cattle. 

. 34 . In, general, a ' land-holder cannot turn out his : Theekadar' 
during the currency of his lease. In some cases it is done through 
this court, on proof of his having fallen into , arrears. The 
Theekadar cannot oust the old cultivators in the village as long 
as they' pay their rent, mor can he increase their rent. ■The:" 
Zameendars have no claim from the Theekadar beyond what is 
stipulated in his Kabooliut, nor has the Theekadar any claim against 
the land-holder, for a longer term than is stipulated in the Patta. 

3 5. It is difficult to say what the expence of the Poojas in a 
village annually amounts to. There are three annual Poojas 
which always take place viz., the Surhool Pooja in the month 
of Chyet, Kud Leta Pooja in Sa wan, and Khura Pooja in Aghan. 
In all these the Pahn supplies rice and Hundea from the produce 
of his Dali Ketari, and the ryots supply fowls by a general contri- 
bution. There is a pooja on a much larger scale called the Dhura 
or Deswali, performed every third year. In this pooja, buffaloes, 
goats, sheep, fowls, rice, liquor, are expended; the expense is 
defrayed out of the accumulated rents of the Bhootkhetta for 
three years. Every person in Nagpoor, S7id as well as Cole, be- 
lives that these poojas are essential, and that unless they are per- 
formed, the crops will fail, and the village in which they are 
neglected will be immediately deserted. 

3^. The kht$ in Nagpur are the kht called sona motty, 
payable at the Dussera, it amounts to about 10 per cent on the 
Jumma, Kht Tanchaj payable at the end of Katick 'about 30 per cent, 
Kht Mungni payable in Chyet, also obout 30 per cent, Kht Hakmce 
payable in Jeyt amounts to about 15 per cent, and Kht Barmvtra 
payable in Assar, also amounting to about 15 per cent, completes 
the year’s rent. The above are the old established khts, which 
the Coles all acknowledge to be just, but the Zumeendars are in the 
habit of demanding their kids in advance, also at irregular times, 
v/hich ought never to be admitted, as it obliges the Coles to get 
into debt, 

37. There is a most, serious abuse that prevails in Nagpore, 

_ particularly in the Rajahs villages or Khass Bhandars, as they are^ 
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called, I allude to Tnlbanna.~li the rent falls into arrears in one 
of those villages, a jemadar at 8 annas a day hdbanna:, and some- 
times two at the same rate, accompanied by three or four Bur- 
kundazes at one and a half annas a day, are sent from Palkote‘^^ 
to collect it; they remain in the village and are fed at the expense 
of the ryots, sometimes for several months; in the end they have 
to get paid their Tulbanna, which is generally done by the 
manager or farmer of the village out of the rents in his hand. 
This of course causes a deficiency which he makes good by levying, 
what is called in Nagpoor a beerij"^^ or rateable assessment on the 
ryots. 

38. This if originating in an actual arrear of rent would he 
a great hardship and liable to abuse, but in point of fact, the 
arrears are in general only nominally due by the Coles, who are 
most regular rent payers, and with the exception, it may be, of 
one or two distressed persons, regularly pay their kists when due 
to the Muhto, who pays them to the farmer or agent of the land- 
owner; he often expends the rents and when the Jemadars etc., 
came from Palkote, on pretence of the trifling balance due by a 
few of the ryots, puts the whole village to the expense of feeding 
and paying these Harpyes. The truth appears to be that this is 
one mode of the Zumeendar’s keeping up an establishment on very 
small pay, the balance being made up by Tulbanna. 

39. There is another great abuse arising out of the Tulbanna 
system. At the end of one or more years, the Manager of the 
village pretends he has expended certain sums in Tulbanna and 
feeding servants of Zumeendars who have come to the village etc., 
and that the ryots must assess themselves to pay it. This they 
are often silly enough to do, but frequently have complained to 
me, in which cases, — I have ordered the money to be restored, and 
punished the offenders. 

40. I recommend that a proclamation be issued, directing 

'‘^Palkot was a former seat of the Raj family of Chota Nagpur which his 
since removed to Rantu, 7 miles from Ranchi. A junior branch of the family 
still resides at Palkot in the Gumk sub-division of the Ranchi District. The evil 
of Taibana’ is said to be still not altogether extinct; And another old evil known 
as 'rasid-likhai’ or the illegal levy of a fee from each ryot for the landlord’s clerk 
for writing out receipts, is still rampant. 

^ Behn or rateable levy of contribution. 
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no Ziimeendar, farmer etc., ever to take Tulbaiina from any 
village community in the gross, but that whatever ryot is actually 
in arrears a piada may be put over to compel payment, and that 
the rate of Tulbanna in no case, ever exceed one anna and a half a 
day, if the piada comes from a distance, or if he is an inhabitant 
of the same village as the defaulter, that one pice and 1 seer of 
rice a day shall be the amount of Tulbanna: — 

41. The only abwabs now willingly paid by the Coles in 
Nagpoor, are ogra^ which is paid by the Bhoonjers of the village 
and varies from three to six rupees according to the size, Dussera 
selami generally one rupee, Purkbye generally about one per cent, 
two goats one called Jbeeka^ at the Dussera, and the other called 
Mungur pooja given when demanded 

42. In addition to the above, in certain villages, particularly 
what are called the Raja’s Bhandars, there is a custom of giving 
a rupee called buyswan to the ryots, in exchange for which they 
have to pay ten tambies of ghee, equal to about a seer and a half 
each. Also when the Raja requires goats he sends and takes them, 
and gives twelve pice to the owner. At the Dussera the buffaloes 
required for sacrifice, are taken m this way, and paid for at the 
rate of two rupees of thirteen tuckas each. The buffaloes so 
taken, are on an average worth four to five rupees each. In 
levying all the articles named in this paragraph, the Raja to whom 
it chiefly applies, is in the habit of employing piadas who are 
entitled to tulbanna from the ryots, and having necessarily a 
discretion whose goat or buffaloe to take, are in the habit of exacting 
bribes besides. 

43. The Abwabs mentioned in the last paragraph, are liable 
to great abuse but I would not recommend their being done away 
with, as that would be a great hardship upon the Raja. — ^The 
preferable plan would be ito regulate them by inserting in the 
Pattas the number of goats that he is entitled to, from each village 
at a fixed price and making him collect them from bis Theekadar 
or Manager, not from the ryots, from whom he ought to be strictly 
prohibited taking tulbanna on account of Abwabs, 

Ail these abw&b$ ^ haye _ beeii ^ since ' cominutcd. into cash a»{l consolidated 
with the cash rent of the tenant. 
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44. There are no percentages taken on the produce in Nag- 
poor, nor are there any rules regarding irrigation, it being a matter 
almost entirely .' neglected. ■ ■ 

45. Ploughmen receive annually from two to three rupees 
wages, and 18 kats of Dhan as subsistence; they also receive a 
small bundle of rice in the straw for each day they are engaged 
111 cutting the rice and also a Kurae, in some parts every 3rd day, 
ill others less frequently.— A man employed ail day in harvest 
gets a kurae, a woman half a kurae, each containing 15 to 20 
seers of Dhan.“The hire of a plough and bullocks for half a day 
is one pice. ■ 

46. In Nagpore there is no land measure, the quantities of 
land signified by Bhuries, Kharies, and Pawas are quite arbitrary, 
Pawas in the same village often differ in size and they differ very 
much in different villages. In some cases a Pawa is only sufiicient 
to sow two maunds of seed, in others it admits of ten or twelve 
maunds being sown; such a thing as actual measurement by 
Beegas and Biswas is unknown.— Four Pawas make one Kharie and 
eight Kharies one Bhurie.— These denominations apply to the Doon 
or rice field; the Dan[r] or dry field, is estimated by Kats, each 
Kat admitting of a maund of seed. 

47. In making rules for the protection of the Coles, the 
interests and rights of the Raja ought to be protected as far as is 
consistent with justice. Till within the last few years his family 
has always enjoyed the independent control of this country sub- 
ject to the payment of a small quit rent, and every motive there- 
fore of policy and justice recommends that his right and even 
prejudices should be respected, as far as is consistent with the 
right of the great body of the community. — ^The constant inter- 
ference that from the constitution of our courts, we are com- 
pelled to exert with his old established rights, is very annoying 
to him, and unless great discretion is used much injustice may 
be done to him. 

48. From what is above stated it is clear that the Coles 
were originally the owners of the country: as they form at present 
almost the whole of the working population of it. In all pro- 
posals for the improvement or future good Government of the 
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country . especial 'reference . ought to be had to their rights, cus- 
toms and even their prejudices; unless this is keptjn- viewy; a 
they are , carefully protected from the oppression ^ of ■ the land- ' 
.holders and the fraud and injustice of the Mahazuns .and 'other, 
Stids^ the country can never prosper. 

49. In conclusion T beg to. be^ favouixd ; with' your orders^^ .m^^ 
the different points submitted in paragraphs 16-19-40 and 43 of 
this letter. : :■ . , . , 

I have etc., 

■ ■ ' John Davidson, 

Personal Assistant, Governor General s Agent. 

Personal Assistant’s Office, Lohardagga, 

The 29th Atigust 1839 


Reviews and Notices of Books 

1. BMddhht Sutras in Hindi 

Hindi is the Indian language which has undertaken to translate 
the Buddhist Sutras [Pali], We have already before us in large- 
size tomes the Vinaya Bit aka (1935) (pp, 578) and Majjhma 
Nikaya (1933) (pp. 68’8) published by the Mahabodhi Sabha of 
Sarnath (Benares) . The printing is in excellent type which is clear 
and beautiful though small, selected with a view to complete each 
Pitaka in one volume, Jhe Vinaya is printed on art paper. The 
credit of the get-iip belongs to the Allahabad Law Journal Press. 

The translation itself is remarkable for the perfect rendering, 
which being literal is still perfectly idiomatic Hindi. The trans- 
lator, Rev. Rahula Sankrityayana is a Tripitakacharya and is re- 
garded in Ceylon as one of the best Pali scholars. Pie has the 
advantage of owning Hindi as his mother-tongue. With the addi- 
tional knowledge of Urdu and Persian he is one of the best stylists 
in Hindi. He has the further advantage of being an Orienta- 
list. The result is that the translation is the very best in any 
modern language. As to bulk, the Hindi rendering is gone beyond 
the English one. The third Pitaka is already in the press. Hindi 
is the modern representative of the Buddha’s mother-tongue and 
rightly it has proved itself the first modern language to make 
Buddha’s words available to the present generation. The size of 
the volumes is and the price Rs. 6 each evidently below 

cost price. 

2. Buddha" s Life in Hindi 

Buddha-charya is a volume in 652 pages (iO'^X^54^0 composed 
by the Rev. Rahula Sankrityayana on the life and teachings of the 
Buddha which has been published by Babu Sivaprasad Gupta, Benares, 
at the cost of Rs. 5,000. In this volume the learned Bikkhu has 
given the life in the very texts of the Sutras and the doctrine in 
the Buddha’s own words from the Sutras, both without any com- 
ment of his own. Hence it constitutes an original source-book. 
This volume is also available from the Mahabodhi Sabha, Sarnath 
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(price Rs. 5]- cost price).,: 

; ' V.EacIi one of the above, three volumes has .an index .prepared, 
by'The Ven. SaMcrityayana Eimself. They are very valuable. His- 
.toricai incidents' in the two Pitakas have been given in separate 
Sttchis, 

Oft Indian Famtmg , 

3 . On the Indian Art of Painting the BMratlya Chitra- 

kala (pp. 100 + 3, price Rs. 6j-) published by the 

Hindustani Academy, Allahabad, is a volume in Hindi by Mr. 
N. C. Mehta, LC.S., U.P., well-known from his book in English 
on the same subject. The Hindi volume is still a maturer produc- 
tion. It is illustrated by 42 plates. The author, a Gujrati gentle- 
man, has perfect command of literary Hindi in which he often 
writes. He has in a compendious form dealt with the subject in a 
masterful way in this volume, which is the first manual on the 
subject in Hindi. It will never lose its place. 

4. Hktory of Kashmir 

4. Under the title the BJver of Kings, Mr. Ran jit Sitaram 
Pandit has presented a new English translation of the Rajatarangini, 
with 21 plates, published by the Indian Press, Ltd., Allahabad. The 
volume is on art paper and the printing— an excellent piece of work 
— is by the Allahabad Law Journal Press. It gives us pleasure to 
find Indian printing at last improving and by leaps. The frontis- 
piece has a fine colour reproduction of a picture of Nagarjuna in the 
Patna Museum (Rahula Collection). Mr, Pandit has not omitted 
any passage in his translation, and here bis volume is an improve- 
ment on Stem’s. The translation is in elegant language. I hav^e 
compared passages with the original and found them to be true 
translation. The translator has tried to bring out both the feeling 
and sense of the authoti It is gratifying that Mr. R. S. Pandit 
has found time from his professional work (he is a practising Bar- 
rister at Allahabad) to translate the Rajatarngini with a thorough- 
ness which shows that every sentence in the book has had his full 
attention. He belongs to the family of the famous Sanskritist the 
late S. P. Pandit, editor of the Atharvaveda. 


R. F. /. 
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5. Anthology of Vedic Hymns (being a collection of hymns 

from the font Vedas), Selected, translated and commented upon 
by Svami Bhumananda Saras vati, Vedic Missionary. The Ramlal 
Kapur Trust, Anarkali, Lahore, India; 1935; pp. xvi, 326. 

6. Companion to Anthology of Vedic Hymns, Vol. L, con- 

taining a full translation of all the principal Vedic verses, errata, 
bibliography and appendices, by Bhumananda Sarasvati. Published 
by Ruplal Kapur, Secretary, The Ramlal Kapur Trust, Anarkali, 
Lahore; 193 5; PP» xii, 56. 

The “Anthology of Vedic Hymns” is a careful selection of some 
of the best religious and philosophical hymns in the Vedas. As the 
compiler himself says in the Preface, p. vii, 'it is a religious book 
intended for the religious and devout seeker after God’, and one 
would hardly expect interpretations from the philological or his- 
torical point of view. The compiler is a missionary of the Arya 
Samaja and according to the theories of its founder Dayananda, 
the Vedas are eternal, every mantra is religious and the names of 
deities such as Agni, Varuna, Indra etc., all refer to the One God. 
He interprets the mantras accordingly and loads his interpretations 
from religious stand-point acquired from diverse sources. 
In spite of his often having recourse to derivative meanings for riitlhi 
words and to vyatyayo bahulam or bahulam chhandasi^ we have 
to admit that his interpretations are sometimes bright, but his in- 
tolerance of others’ views does not bespeak good taste. On p. 52 
he speaks of Sayana thus: “He has, however, against the grain, 
been compelled to give up his pet method of importing any fanciful 
mythology in his commentary here”. On p. viii of his Preface, he 
has; “There never was a more lamentable and unpardonable 
bungling done on this side of the grave than what they call Vedic 
Research by European Scholars and their Indian followers.” On 
p. viii of his Preface to the “Companion’^ he has attacked 
Macdonell for representing ^ and ^ with the same sign /, 
but he seems to have conveniently forgotten that he has himself 


committed the same fault doubly by representing ^ and the amtsvdta 
with the same sign m, and § and the vkarga with h. 

T.. Ghowohury 
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Notes of the Quarter 

Froceeimgs of a meeting of the Council of the Bihar mi Orissa 
Research Society held in the Bodetfs office on Sunday, 
December It th, 1^3 h 

Present: 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice J. F. W. James 
(Vice-^Fresident in the Chair) 

The Hon’ble Mr, Justice S. Fazal AH 
Mr. K. F, Jayaswal 
Mr. Shambahadur 


1. Read proceedings of the meeting of the Council held on August 
4th, 1935. 

Resolved: that the proceedings be confirmed. 

2. The Honorary Treasurer presented the monthly accounts from 
July to November, 1935. 

Resolved: that the accounts be passed. 

3. The following payments were sanctioned; — 

Calcutta Oriental Fress 

Bill No. Date Detail Rs. a. 


4138 

13 . 8 .35 

Printing charges of Dialect of Bhojpuri, forms 





8 — 10 and 11 (4 pages) 

116 

0 

4040 

8. 5 .35 

Printing charges of Journal Vol. XX, Fts. Ill — IV 





and 32 pages Dialect of Bhojpuri 

128 

0 

4041 

« 

Printing charges of Journal VoL XXI, Pt. 1 and 





24 pages Dialect of Bhojpuri 

180 

12 

4135 

13 . 8 . 35 

Printing charges of Patna-Bihar Report Pp. 281 — 





472 and reprinting pages 3^3-394 

437 

0 

4218 

23 . 1! .35 

Printing charges of Patna Bihar Report pages 





473— '624 

;'"":342'; 

0 


5 . 8.35 

Printing charges of two maps to be inserted in 





Patna-Bihar Report prepared by B, & O. Survey 





Office, Gulzarbagh 

:cT5:9:, 

0 
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Allahabad Law Journal J^ress 


Invoice 

; Date . 

Detail 



Rs. 

a. 

216 A 

■31 T 8.55 

Printing Journal XXI ( 1 ) 

March, 

1^35 

.. 261 

3 

62 ' ' 

15. 7.35 

Packing etc. ' „ 

»» 

» 

3 

0 

254 

16. 10 . 35 

Printing Journal XXI (2) 

June, 

1935 

. . 465 

7 

253 

15.10.35 

Packing^ etc. „ 



* 1 

0 

218 

25 . 9 . 55 

»)' ' ' s> 



1 

8 


4. Resolved: that the Journal of the Muslim University, Aligarh 
be placed on the exchange list of the Society. 

5. Read letter from the Editor, Indiana; 

Resolved: that a copy of the Journal be sent to the Editor; 
and he be requested to send us a specimen of the projected 
Index, as soon as it is published, to be placed before the Council 
6» Read letter, dated November 3, 1935, from Mr. Ganapati 
Sarkar. 

Resolved: that the letter be published in the Journal, with 
request that members desiring to contribute to the Haraprasad 
Memorial may send their contributions to the Honorary Trea- 
surer, or direct to the Secretary of the Committee in Calcutta. 
7. Considered arrangements for the Annual Genefal Meeting, 1936, 
December 6, 1955 * 

J. F. TW. James 

yice-f resident 



Proceedings of an Ordinary Meeting of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society held on September l9th, 1955, 

was 

6-30 p.m. on Thursday, September 19th, 1935. Mr. O. C. Gangoly 
gave a most interesting illustrated lecture on “Moghul Painting.” 


An ordinary meeting of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society 
held in the Physics Lecture Theatre of the Science College, at 


J. L. Hiil 


HARAPRASAD MEMORIAL 

69 Beliaghatta Main Road 
Calcutta 
November 3, 1935 

The, Secretary 

Bihar and Orissa Research Society 

Patna ' ■ •• .. ■ 

Dear Sir ' 

I beg to take the liberty of approaching yon on behalf of 
Haraprasad Memorial Committee appointed by the Bangiya Sahitya 
Parisat and state the following facts to draw your attention and 
sympathy. 

The Bangiya Sahitya Parisat passed resolutions to preserve the 
sacred memory of late Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Hara Prasad Shastri, 
M.A., D.Lt., C.I.E. in the following manner: — 

(1) to set up a Marble Bust in the Parisat Mandir. 

(2) to create a fund from which Medals and Prizes will be 
awarded to scholars publishing research articles on Indology 
considered best by an expert committee^ 

(3) to publish his works by the Parisat. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Shastri was intimately connected with your 

Society, therefore I am approaching you with a hope that if you 
take up this cause then surely you will be able to collect a fund 
for his memorial from his friends and admirers in the Society. I 
trust you will co-operate in this noble cause, 

Whatever amount may be collected, will kindly be sent to me. 
Thanking you, 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) Ganapati Sircar 
Secretary 

Haraprasad Memorial Committee 

s'f Jj* 

The Council of the Bihar and .Orissa Research Society at its 
meeting held on December IJth, 1935 resolved that the letter be 
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published in the Journal, with request that members desiring to 
contribute to the Haraprasad Memorial may send their contribu- 
tions to the Honorary Treasurer, or direct to the Secretary of the 

ComiBitteeAii Calciim^ 
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VADANYAYA 


Introduction 

Several attempts have been made to fix the date 
of Buddhist logicians and write a systematic history 
of it. Owing to the nature of the materials, 
which are few and scattered over many languages like 
Chinese, Tibetan and Sanskrit, there are still many gaps 
and in many places chronology seems broken. So, 
there is still room for a fresh attempt but as the text of 
Vadanyaya with its commentary is ready and there is 
not sufficient time to deal with the whole history of 
Indian Buddhist logic, I am jotting down only a few 
points, leaving others for the introduction to the 
Pramana Vartika of'Dharmakirti, the first three chapters 
of which, with missing texts restored from Tibetan, is 
in the press. 

From Chinese translation,^ we know some of the 
minor treatises on Buddhist logic by Nagarjuna; and 
though the complete works of Asvaghosa are not 
available in their original form or translation, we are 
not in a position to say if Asvaghosa wrote any work 
on logic or not, but reading his two works, Saundara- 
nanda and Buddhacharita, we find that he knew the 
art of debate and on account of his many-sided activities, 
one should expect from his pen some work of this 
nature. But it is a mere hope, no such work is to be 


^ See appendix D. 
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found anywhefe. The first author who wrote a definite 
work on logic is Vasubandhu; he may be truly called 
the father of Buddhist logic. 

His work, Vadavidhana or Vadavidhi, is several 
times quoted and criticised by Udyotakara Bharadvaja.^ 
Its name is also mentioned by Santaraksita in his 
commentary on the Vadanyaya. This work was never 
translated into Tibetan or Chinese and there is no hope 
of getting its original Sanskrit, but from its quotations 
we know that its theme was not merely NigrahastbdM 
like the Vadanyaya of Dharmakirti; since we find in it 
Vasubandhu giving® the definition of Fratjaksha. As 
the times of Vasubandhu and Dinnaga are interdepend- 
ent and they are still a controversial subject, we think 
that sometliing should be said on it. Dr. J. Takakusu 
in many learned articles finds the date of Vasubandhu 
as 500 A.C., but in my opinion 400 A.c. is a more 
correct date — since (i) some of the works of Asanga, 
who was the elder brother of Vasubandhu, were trans- 
lated into Chinese by Dbarmaraksha* in 414 or 421 a.c. 
(2) According to Tibetan records® Dinn^a was a 
disciple of Vasubandhu. In the famous ^loka of the 
Meghaduta ''fefTFi'FTt Kalidasa mentions the 

name of Dinnaga. Mallinatha and the ancient com- 
mentator Dakshinavartanatha, both tell us that in the 
above sloka by the famous Buddhist scholar is 

meant. As for the date of Kalidasa® we are on surer 

pp. 117, 40, 116 and 

pp. 273, 317. 

40.: ■ ; ■ ^ 

* V. A. Smith’s Early His. of Ind., p. 347. 

, ® V* A- Smiths Eariy.His, of Ind., pp. 321-22. 
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ground by making him a contemporary of the Gupta 
emperors Kumara Gupta (415-55 a.c.) and Skanda 
Gupta (45 5-67 A.c.) and thus we will not be far from the 
truth if we accept the date of Vasubandhu as 400 a.c., 
and that of Dinnaga 425 a.c. (3) From Paramartha’s^ 
(499-569 A.c.) ‘the Life of Vasubandhu’ in Chinese we 
know that Vasubandhu was a teacher of the family of 
king Vikramaditya® (380-415 a.c.) of Ayodhyaand, the 
often quoted sloka referring to Subandhu or Vasu- 
bandhu" “?fts 3 T 441 ” confirms 

so 

it, since Guptas had Ayodhya as their second 
capital if not the first. By making Vasubandhu a 
contemporary of Chandra Gupta II (380-415 a.c. ), we 
can get the same date. (4) From history it is clear that 
the period 319-495 a.c., when the whole northern India 
was ruled by the mighty Gupta emperors, is the golden 
age for Indian art, poetry, music, dancing and drama. 
This was the period when Samudra Gupta (340-75 a.c.), 
Chandra Gupta II — ^Vikramaditya (380-415 a.c.), Kumara 
Gupta ( 415-55 A.c. ) and Skanda Gupta ( 455-67 A.c. ), 
ruled the vast empire one after the other. In such 
a peaceful and prosperous rule it was natural for the 
Indian genius to bloom in different spheres of life. 
Even the science of Astronomy and Mathematics found 
a Newton in Aryabhatta (b. 476 A.c.) who contradicted 
the geocentric theory of old Indian astronomers and 
made several important contributions to the mathe- 

^ The date of Vasubandhu by J. Tafcakusu, JRAS. Janu- 

ary 1905. 

^ Crown prince Baiaditya may be same as Kumaragupta, the 
successor of Chandragupta II. Bala-Kumara. 

® Dr. S. C. Vidyabhufana^s History :of Indian, Logic, p. 167. 
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matieal science. In such a time, we expect such genius 
in the field of logic; and Vasubandhu and Dinnaga naay 
he consideted the representatives of the Indian genius in 
that field. 

Though Dihnaga’s Pramanasamuchchaya, the chief 
work on logic, had a tremendous influence on the 
growth of Buddhist logic, it was superseded by the 
works of Dharmakirti and so out of the 175244 £okas 
of the Tibetan translations of Buddhist logic as many 
as 1371 1 slokas represent Dharmakirti’s wotks and their 
commentaries and sub-commentaries. Thus Dharma- 
kirti eclipsed the fame of Dinnaga. According to the 
Tibetan tradition, which is based on Indian materials, 
Dharmakirti’s teacher Isvarasena^" was disciple of 
Dinnaga. Chinese records mention Sahkarasvamin^’' as 
the disciple of Dinnaga. But here some links must be 
missing between Dinnaga and Dharmakirti, as there is 
a difference of more than one and a half century between 
them, and this cannot be filled up by one person. 
Often in Indian chronology, we find omitted some of 
the unimportant personalities. Here between Dinnaga 
and Dharmakirti, there are to be many more generations. 
That Isvarsena was a teacher of Dharmakirti can hardly 
be doubted. Dharmakirti criticises some of the views of 
his teacher Kvarasena in the first chapter of his Prama- 
navartika. As for the time of Dharmakirti, scholars 
think that he did not live before Hiuen-Tsang. Dr. 
S. C. Vidyabhusana^’^ thinks that Dharmakirti must have 
been a younger contemporary of iJiuen-Tsang, since his 

“ Bu-ston’s History of Buddhism, pt. II, p. 152. 

“ Vidyabhusana’s Hist, of Ind. Log., p. 302. 
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name is not mentioned by the latter. I-Tsing^% who 
was at Nalanda in 675-85 A.c. praises the scholarship 
of Dharamkirti who was dead long before. Thus Dr. 

Vidyabhusana fixes 635-50 A.c. as the time of 
Dharmakirti, but there are several difficulties in accept- 
ing this theory from the mere sHence of Hiuen-Tsang — 

(i) Dharmakirti was a disciple of Dharmap^a^, the 
chief abbot of Nalanda whose successor was Silabhadra 
(at the time his age was 106 years)” when Hiuen-Tsang 
came to Nalanda in 63 5 A.c. Now the entrance examina- 
tion of Nalanda was not an easy job. From the 
Chinese traveller’s account we know that for this exa- 
mination pupils had to work hard and the percentage 
of the successful candidates was not large. Dharmakirti ^ 

was from South India, and from Tibetan authorities 
we know that he was well-versed in Brahmanic 
lore before he was converted into Buddhism. If we 
accept it, then at the time he entered the Nalanda 
University, his age would be not less than 25 years, 

Dharmkirti must have completed his study under 
Dharmapala, since the later successor Silabhadra is not 
mentioned as a teacher of Dharmakirti and if Hiuen- 
Tsang entered Nalanda in the same year when Sila- 
bhadra took charge of it, the age of Dharmakirti would 
be 3 5 years at least. Even if we take Dharmakirti 
as of 20 years, at the time of his becoming the disciple 
of Dharmapala, still he would not be very young at 
the time of Hiuen-Tsang’s arrival, as Dharmakirti was 

V. A. Smith’s the Early History of India, p. 373 

1* Hist, of Ind. Log., p. 305 

13 Dr. H. Ui in Indian Smdies in honour of C. R. Lanman., 

p. 98. 
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not educated under Silabhadra. Even at the age of 
24, 25, Dharmakirti’s genius could not have escaped 
the notice of scholars. He is the greatest of Buddhist 
logicians, nay, of even all Indian logicians. The whole 
Indian Nyayasastra after his time preserves the echo 
of his marvellous reasoning power, clear sight and 
deep knowledge. It is a wonder why Hiuen-Tsang 
could not make himself acquainted with such a per- 
sonality who was the co-disciple of his teacher. 

Hiuen-Tsang’s silence in regard to Dharmakirti can 
be accounted for in three ways — (i) At the time of 
Hiuen-Tsang’s stay in Nalanda (63 5 a.c.) Dharmakirti 
was already dead. (2) Hiuen-Tsang was well-versed 
in Buddhist Philosophy, there is no doubt about it, 
but his knowledge of Buddhist logic was not so 
deep, which is proved by his not making any attempt 
to translate any big work on Buddhist logic, like the 
Pram^asamuchchaya of Dihnaga. He translated two 
or three treatises on Buddhist logic but they are small 
manuals. Since Hiuen-Tsang was not much interested 
in that subject he could have easily overlooked the 
contributions of Dharmakirti. (3) If at all Dharmakirti 
was living at the time of Hiuen-Tsang and as I have 
shown, he could not have been very young at the time, 
Hiuen-Tsang was bound to know this brilliant young 
logician of Nalanda. In that case the compilers of the 
Ufe of Hiuen-Tsang had some reason for not mention- 
ing the name of Dharmakirti. In fact often we find 
them eulogizing too much the ability of their hero. 
When in Orissa a heretical scholar challenged Buddhists 
for a debate, they sought the assistance of Nalanda and 
Hiuen-Tsang was selected as a representative scholar 
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of that great institution in preference to others. Like 
the present day Sdstrdrtha, debates in those days 
were held through the medium of the Sanskrit language, 
and the language which was used was very terse and 
difficult. To have such a command over speaking 
the Sanskrit language was surely beyond the power 
of any non-Indian who had not begun his study at 
a vet}’- early age. Consequently this story of Hiuen- 
Tsang’s going to Orissa as a special representative 
of Nalanda looks rather suspicious. In other places 
too Hiuen-Tsang has earned such undeserved tribute 
from the compilers of his life. So it is quite possible 
that the compilers purposely avoided the mention of 
Dharmakirti, since it would occupy the chief place in 
the picture and Hiuen-Tsang’s glory would grow 
dim. Personally I think that there is no room for 
the third proposition and Dharmakirti was already 
dead at the time of Hiuen-Tsang’s arrival and he 
was not bound to mention the name of all the 
scholars, nor need he be interested in their works. 
(4) Hiuen-Tsang writes that Sakraditya was the 
founder^® of Nalanda. Sakraditya and Mahendraditya 
having identical meanings, can be represented by the 
same Chinese ideographs; Mahendraditya is another 
name for Kumaragupta (415-55 a.c.), so the University 
was not in existence before 41 5 a.c. From Paramartha’s 
Life of Vasubandhu, and Chinese and Tibetan records, 
we do not learn about Vasubandhu’s visiting Nalanda. 
That Nalanda belonged to the Sarvastivada sect till the 

Nakada copper plate of the Gupta emperor, Samudragupta 
(340-75 A.C.) also supports this view by not mentioning the name 
of that institution. 
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eleventh century, is shown by the life of Santaraksita 
and Dipankara-srijnana. Vasubandhu being a Sarvasti- 
vadin of great note, would it not be very strange that 
he was not connected with Nalanda, if it existed at the 
time? Fa-hien also does not mention Nalanda, which 
shows, that Nalanda did not come to prominence before 
410 A.c. Vasubandhu had no connection with it, 
because he passed away before the establishment of the 
University. (5) A Chinese record says that Kumarajiva 
(383-412 A.c.) wrote a life of Vasubandhu, wliich is 
only possible if Vasubandhu belonged to the fourth 
century A.c. 

Thus 625 A.c. should be the latest date for Dharma- 
kirti which is not much earlier than when Hiuen- 
Tsang entered India. 

Dharmakirti was followed by a host of Buddhist 
logicians. In Tibetan^’’ we have a list of successors 
from Dharmakirti (625 a.c. ) to Sakyasribhadra (1127- 
1223 A.c. ), the last chief abbot of the Vikrama- 
sila University in Bihar. After the destruction of the 
great monastic University by the Turks, he reached 
Tibet in 1206 a.c. He was accompanied by several 
Buddhist scholars. 

The list is : — 

(1) Dharmakirti 

(2) Devendramati 

(3) Sakyamati 

(4) Prajiiakaragupta 

(3) Dharmottara 

(6) Yamari 

(7) Vitiitadeva 

See appendix A. ft.-notes. 


( 623 A.C. ) 
( 630 A.C. ) 
(673 A.C.) 
( 700 A.C. ) 
(723 A.C.) 
( 730 A.C. ) 
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(8) Sankarananda ( 800 a.c. ) 

(9) Bariku Pandit (1150 a.c. ) 

(10) Sakyasribhadta ( 1127-1225 ) 

The dates which have been assigned above are on 

an average of 25 years for each successor. There is a 
gap of 300 years between Sankarananda and Sakya- 
sribhadra which cannot be filled up. 

Apart from these scholars, there are some others 
who have richly contributed to Buddhist logic and their 
works have been preserved in Tibetan translations. I do 
not agree with some of the dates of Vidyabhusana. 

My dates Vidyabhusana’s dates 

(1) Chandragomin 575 a.c. 925 a.c. 

(2) Kalyanaraksita 700 „ 829 „ 

(3) Jinamitra 850 „ 1025 „ 

(4) Muktakala^a 1000 ,5 500 „ 

(5) Asoka 1075 „ 900 „ 

(6) Moksakaragupta 1200 „ 1000 „ 

(7) Danasila 1203 „ 1025 „ 

Chandragomin’s work Nyayasiddhyaloka^® was 

translated into Tibetan about 830 A.c. So Iris date can- 
not be later than this and there is no need of creating a 
second Chandragomin, other than the great grammarian 
Chandragomin who was a contemporary of Chandrakirti, 
the predecessor of Dharmapala ( 600 a.c. ). 

Kalyanaraksita was the teacher of Dharmottara 
( 728 A.c. ) according to the historian Bu-ston.^® So 
his date cannot be so late as 829 A.c. 

Jinamitra’s®® work Nyayabindupindartha was trans- 

Appendix E. 3. 

“ History of Buddhism. 11 . P. 1 54. 

As one of my note-books contains the information about 
the authority for the dates of these scholars is missing, I am unable 
at present to state the proper reasons. 
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kted into Tibetan in 840 A.c. Therefore his date 
cannot be 1025 a.c. 

Danasila^’- accompanied Sakyasribhadra when he 
went to Tibet in 1206. Therefore Ms date cannot be 
1025 A.c. 

VADANYAYA MS. 

In June 1934, I saw the palm leaf hlS. of the 
Vipancitartha, the commentary^^ by Santaraksita on the 
Vadanyaya of Dharmakirti, in the monastery of Kun- 
de-ling (Lhasa). 

I thought that it was not possible to find the text, 
and I began the work of restoration from Tibetan into 
Sanskrit, but after two months when I visited the monas- 
tery of Nagor, wMch has got the largest number of palm 
leaf mss. in Tibet, vi'^. 40 volumes, I found among those 
mss. a copy of the Vadanyaya. There was another 
copy of the Vadanyaya^^ tika®® in the same collection, 
but I was given very limited time to make a catalogue 
of the mss. and copy of the Vadanyaya text. TMs ms. of 
the Vadanyaya tika is written in a rough and running 
hand, so it was not easy to make out the differences 
between the two commentaries, (one of wHch is 
now being published). I took some photographs 
of the Vadanyaya and the commentary above men- 
tioned but the negatives did not come out all right. 
The Kun-de-ling ms. is written in an excellent hand. 

Vide appendix D. 

“ History of Buddhism Pt. II., p. 155. 

“ See appendix D. 
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The whole book of 89 leaves is closely written in a 
uniform Kutila character. The date is given in the 
colophon (Page 142) as srr^ This era seems to 
be the Nepal era, consequently the ms. seems to have 
been written in 1152 A.c. during the reign of TivrrfVtTsr 

In the ms. page numbers are 
marked by consonant letters not by figures and on the 
opposite margin Tibetan numbers are given by a later 
hand. A photo of some pages of the ms. is given 
in my article Palm-leaf ms. in Tibet (JBORS Vol. XXI, 
Pt. I) 

The script of the text of the Vadanyaya ms. 
is also Kutila, like the ms. above mentioned, but it is 
written with a swift and clear hand. The date of this 
ms. can be also assigned to the 12th century on pala- 
eological ground. In the colophon we find — 31 %% 
There are 20 leaves in this ms. and each 
page- contains 9 to ii lines.*® 

In both the mss. no distinction is made between 
? and and in many places 51 and are inter- 
changed. Throughout the mss. an anusvara at 
the end of the sentence is retained. This seems to be 
a common practice as we find it in Pram^avartika- 
karikfl and other Sanskrit mss. found in Nepal and 
Tibet. 

In the margin of both the text and the commentary 
I have given the leaf number of the ms. and the lines 
of ms. are also marked in small figures. It would 


ibid., p. 22. (176). 
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haye been very useful if they were compared with 
Tibetan translations but for that publication of the 
Sanskrit originals would have been withheld for another 
year, which would not have been good, seeing that 
some of scholars are already busy with the Tibetan 
translations of these works. I may give the result of 
the comparison in some future issues of this journal and 
at the same time something about the internal materials 
of the text and commentary of the Vadanyaya. I am 
hoping to visit again the Tibetan depositories of 
Sanskrit mss. in the near future, wliich may help me 
in collecting some more material for the purpose. 

Rahula Sahkrityayana 
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w qr^SRlir: I (ib^) qPwrfe- 

Om ?f?T I f>^?Tt^WT^q#„(lbs) 

^®nfiqqTSRTfqs!W5(^^ ^ifiTqmTSPTTfqiqT# 

r^:\ f| (i) 

TO qrHw[?*g]gfH TOFaipil^ , 

^r IfTT I cm ?TTTOWI^ ^ |cfk^ ^ I q i 

f^» inw^:'’ 

« ^ « f| |wt: ?TOf tr^ , ?m3fT- 

wt TOf^ ^ J q f^RTOMr ) Jm f q c qq i' Sa .d »t^iT 

jnffiTOgTsw ^ I fcfT mftrCTO^w mm 1%* 

^WTOsm" ^ g fTO:5#nfTOI1^?rfe: mm?s 

) qro? ^ SRm-TOfcf STO I fw4- 

^Wa^iPcwiSRfHc^,^ I 3f%rrf?(ib3) < 3!^ fTO^I-l TOf- 
5b ^TOmit5f q5^TTOfTOTTOrf>m“ m?r I p# 

'TO?i?!3r ?Rr ?% 5mn tow $w Ipfai# 

^ w«iw wwfwrl^TOSRfrow: I 

pUIC(M>l.MiUuilq4,,T,Uc*4i§(~)!rf% |psf 
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s?il^ OTT^fcT wraFEf: 1 prr' 3?^or?Rir 'msfer 

rw(ib5)sjr>niHi cTOf( — 

?r ^ hrt^ i a^mr 

ER'TOf'T ^ I gstRSTraWsro: fTRH I ^^ T fc qFB f rai g t ^rdcWk 
%cTI ?r 3RTWRTf^5F^ |RR?TraT#OTlf5R: H^stTlf^RTOfRy- 
jTTHI ?!| 5pTfRIRRrWirdOT %cTt fr HpTpdVR!%- 

aRTfcRi^'sTR 3RrRR'fq>ira; i cTsnff ar g r rsf a awiw i 


l%v§ ciM4 l4i» IWl BJiry t W IM W'i4''i«R^ W I'-iJ HPITR?im«< 

[? RlftrTcT |f5RR: sr?f^: Rm?l% l ^*Tf?r 5[f5??7HT 


3PR ^51 ^ I sr cR HR 1 srf? H^lfTfRE: SHTOTRR maRfcRPTm- 
to: « 5 f TOTfm# ^!%S^ :rfTOfTHRfH 5 IHT[? HjSHlH I 6 a 


HcRHRR 


^ ' CTTCT T^WR (l) H?mRRifTOfaf |gf^’ flHMw 

^> 5 *ra l t?Wt®CTTOTOtfTO *T fSJ?# Hlft I H«>Tf| 

8TCTOp!ar#ratw^ HfafWRHR HRRft 





s?TTRfe^ JT^T,PTO¥rr5rPT. (0 ^ S5ffw:}?ir%'?5rl^^?:- 


^f?r I tlFTR^ ^{t) ^'St5PfTfT°5’m't*W 3f^^!TOrw4 

[? 5^] ^f3R5«Toif?T?qcr snu ?f5f{ib3)cin1f I ??T*r«7fq[T- 

flWTOT ^cf; I gqi ' TO '^e sR^far fc^r cf^qrf^^s^rtsr: i’' ?r tjar « 5 ifm 
qw ?T Hs?T OTsri I snqr^ i si^r^rr- 

srfq ^WP T WV*) - 

55En^0OT > ^qwf^suT^rrq^ ?r^afrBPTfq § iTt!T#T ffir ^ i ri 
6b 'STrmnr arw^sipt i ?f?«ir4sr^rnra sriamfer ffir » ^ttittow 
% STcftfe Httfqlqi ' tfraia I iRtHTfTRrrTR ^Ft m ft rgr ?nOT?j i 
R ^ ^qqRcTOT: q?TSTf?arPT: ^wqT^-fTPqw*? ifl I <{i|rd1 fq mOTrjsrts- 
<raTa « iw" BfWTffmfeqfirfjT arfcqrf^lcrai 

I ?rs#¥nT«4fti:|vJ^ fTOnwfiT(ib6)ffr 

iRiFwiT i ?raT- 

14 1 Wt^ild I’HT'I Ri MiW !%% Tprarl I ?%# ?3Tei[f%if§^ |^_ 

^f^qWRTTJftq^ R Her: f% HTW^T HTST- 

HigtqrqHrqirHq'^# ( ib6 ) HHriH ^y r Wf^iTOi ?ffr frraFf5?:i 
«PT gn: HT sfqrr ( H ht FrrfeHrs#? srspro \ 

HH f^®«|5ftHTxrHfqe5W|# t ib6)fq 

f Hiarw ^qq^p^: i wqfH^Hfemf i 

ya WPPCT msqfnq^ w T^pq^rM I y i t^OT r y % araro 

HtwrfHiT' fffrHTC pqrfeHTOtq^ » h tar Hagfiq^rfigH?- 

fWr SlfHHfW^q&i^qqwiT: I qvpq RTqPT H?q5RT HTKqfHq^^ 

I sraOTrlfri q«rcr rjq \. ^H^pHwrwfH i Hgww 



I 
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WT5# FT^: \ ^ ^3T#wjrw^7! ^ ^- 

?gT?r«5|?rfe =qrT^rj%i € ifg 
fw 1 ^ ^(5?T)cpra m 1 crr^ 

irrin?^: l 

I?ii5i:5?n%f%f^ 3 ^: ^mt'm^s^r^sr- 
ef ® ff«%ri:i ^ I 37!5r^r£r^?^^J??^5Ffe^s?T!t I 
?{pr!Tl%|m: ^r5:#rq=l^ LT^ f%55^5?^q^i§r<w iw^- 
1 ?! Ii: ?nsqT«Tlsie#es^’ 0 5 (??i)% ^ 2 a 

?3^^?r ^p^?r 1 W5=3wr 1 

qwt |?ft: ?TTS!miT%T i q^T I qFq^-^TTrwwfftrfq- 

srTSRR%?> ?f5rat ffOTTT: wd?f?r I 3#r |sqW%q«r'iqi?n T^q®# 
aqqsRTi st^ wOT ^q is ^ qrai ip ff q TqrB i im f^^^ 1 waf 

e- ‘«s :, >.r - ■ i T- >.. A .:, »>t,......,. ^..... in: 

1^ QTO 5cnTOrr 

I q (ibli) I SW =? ?T3qt % 

5r5?i^ qf?w^:i aM’ #q ®rTsq«nR>q sjmH^ fag^r 

5fq ^ irnsrewq Siqpifq q>qiW(q^q'WTiRW®qq felff cCTiq 

cTtWet sr fe CT Tfew ? ^f'farr^tft^lfqrarsj# qqi^ 1 w- 

m »Tri%: ^rroRI ?fcr ^ ^ 

cftfir q; g nr fii ?T d fqTferT’'5T§?R' fra^mrg \ cT^nf?- ( ibi i ) j m 
5rs?t qwtqwrrerq: » wpto ijug^OT gewiw^’ ®TRf f?rs 1 
^TPTSEit OTf ^ptirptT»^TT »^ qgpiT^ '^fTq^rsqfq^qqqTO^ 

?fa %?Tf I OTWw^qra (ibij) » ^TO a’sr f tri^ 

arororar atfer t aqiaw ^ 7 b 

WWTOW^TOT »rfepHi{i) qwtWTvqiaalt ^ 





(*r)5nf (3i^r"(ib9) 










(iby) I «?iTTfqfc{%W wt|??ii 
simTr% |?rtwr^«TOFtr iar^^t^r<t» ' iTg r O i'T-crf%TO^ ^ 

fSTTvrar icJi4: I c • 

%»5«f‘T5n5T^srf^^ iTTOfT cR?5TTO?ra ^rpraHtenfi 
JTIW#frfTT^TItiT^fr: (iby) msmwtp: fHstBrtfT ?Tf!miTT|lT: 
arfers^ t »iT-^i<^qwq'ar5^ ^ o ii;nt .dH »H fq' 

f?T t?5RT I f^’si'f6si| t5i'<STW'Wf5^ii^f%5rai?: trgiiTO 
sr^cW I w:mw^ msra^cr %rr i srfwfgr- 

fS5Tt>W|iirfiT% JTRra I 

5W^m«tr?'rJ^i*.<«^«n4«4irq' STHtfrT iff 

»7fff ?!m% I 3rao##R (xby) ffcTi ?i 2 ^Ei 

?rsffT iroror: i I'-MtiiiHH^ji'anpr ?TTspRfl% \ sTi^! 

W'!»5<<Ri'?!*i«i ¥iww<4*^^Tii srnsfHa » ^ 

?FrT I ifift fRTOT: i^rTffiff ^ srfffR^ f%^#7R f%®W- 

«n^?fw I sum giff: s wrotoife i m %r^ 
9t> g3#«wfPri% \ fwjpgjraf^ smrtif inF#Fcr^ 

i ^^rtgflr( ib7)fff5mf? i 3qTffHiffT^i:s(t#$ 

irilr qr ^c?n««i5 arr sda^^TfiaiHife ^^nfetnfe- 

TO>«s)«**>'lTHdH I fRwasiT i Jwnfq af? ^mmh 

w«wfer Icqci an^ | ^q-; srfl^pjf^iby)!!^- 

♦^H+^ld^*1^♦^^«J^<!^rtHa t sww Slip? «??RW 

wr>r®<RTOtJr;i ar^w^rr §?arEin^ i 

^tgTfjf: j 3f|^ 1|T% H «P^5r- 

3l4l^i If^ajTjR^iTTif I %5;5rT?f{*r% • 

^(ibS) ifiUQ'i ^ dVMdin«iw^'HHda<uWiffW° i8ii*jW < iMf % I !|?fr- 


am- 


vot. XXI. 1 >T. tvj I 

qT^n^rji^Ji 

WHRn=5TRr#l^ ?T?2I ^ ^4m^3FIR5WI'«?iT ^ff^^iR- 


{ lbs ) feacrcftf3 wm i » ms t r E p^g %!i 

E(ts^ afifi^T \ f|iar hthpwot gTRB qw^4is(wqfa^|ia 
?gir: fesiiwHer msRT'4: (i) msRswRt'inR^: 

m^r^ i tR % Ipr sfw^ 3fm h |#f?T 

1 crH5w # ?5WRr iri^ » feR«r- 

wf5r(ib9)cTRcrT %fe i a ^mr ’ atgfa f^ygrm- 

3JciTmW%S|t?4Rl^r^^ I |5R: I oa 

5d a ^' «^w^ gRraT: ?r5w# ^r ERra?d«iHT tr uroRm arr^ ij^ E it 
^JT^fSTfcfkt fetRmw JR jt jfRwisqi t 

fpiwpiTfq |?fRft?qT# f!rafi^"f^nfqcqRTsanqf ^qrfwr^q srorqffr » 

'«•■ : ' *^ . .X : *^..r :r..- *‘... r- r- r * ^ .; ' ■ , %.. , '..■._:.,r'":. 

€i=ww fclT'ITOwW I Wm 

JTT qFCT 'KRTOf : ?FRRf IpqraRWTTq cTW JErT'‘q«q WSRT^JIT^TRWR 
qfaqrfero#^ ®RrRTO5q jrjwI'J q fwq 'Rwl'pw qjiR^tr- 
qfqWw \ f^RTff Jiqqw qifgjcq *qwffiTRq ? ftq r ' « j^-iRT i m jr 
trarraroq JT»rr#nqW^^ cRlfq qqfrgi^qq » JR^cR^=fRRW- 
tRTO SffjJR: 5IR g'" CTgrq?RR^ SfjRRqqqfqRTO JF«rrawr I ?f«JT" 
f^|JOTTlqTf«W?tTqf€#^ Uo>« 

JR fWTff Wl afT fm q HWWWraq'Jilqrqqf I ) 

^r^SRTi (aaz )?qtfsEqT i ftj*^qjrafeqTf (») ^mf?- 

qiiRTR qfTfl: J5rraqwtR#q% (aaj) i ?Rq q^sn- 

^Tq|cfl frrqJTTORW^ri^^ I %sr iqJRWt: WTqW^JJRlW: smi® 

®9?f ??qtf» i JRi>iNfflqiii>i ' =nw{' «rr(2a3 )firfg \ ^irtwrJ to- 

JBRJipft: ?Rfri ?wt: UTO# It 'Jf ^ SPflII# %% s^cqfrnPf: (l) «rm- lob 

5TRJR jfRJiram: ^ramRamyRy # r sjRWTroswft jrtw («) 

qjqjpgsy; HTOIRJJJSWqTWlf JP^JBITWR: JRTf^qw (l) q%" 



i i^cfSTp? 

?r^¥rrir i r!?^i^fef ?f5?fsr^ 


'Oi^j mm\{z^})?mk i fewRs^fa > fr^u mn 

m^: r^rmwm: ?rfT% %% J aw *t ^wTh i wfirwfsr. 

^ ^ 'pftwwTW SHEW s®rar5®t ^ i aarwr^'af 

2mte«{a)far|aiamfq ^wsiaa afa wwiwft?fa[?fa];i i mt 
*r5nwKaww ^aww^aw?? waJ^atral' M aMpww 
^Wwtom: I iwarfeTOPtro^wat aw wm ^fafar aatw- 
fTa %a I aw af?ri|ar q%fa a ww^ saw ffa 

?®|awfw aprfwwqw a waafar aai' a fariaafafa %a i fata 
aww,a«,^^w ^ra»5af% sfa wwrwj afwfaa^ ^saWwna- 
aw»aiwTw aw ^aww ?ia ?fa i 3^5 aff awrfa agaw 

?aa pa'aawfa aarfaa afa a aga a#faa!feiJBtt waywa* 


swTww aaaaawwrfa at fa^ fa awiaa% 5^ 
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^>Rf ♦ • 


■^^PTcT qjsr t5msT?k«pmR 


tsr^n^rra^aFf i 

sFr^TT srP^raifT ^ ’i^rn'k ( ? ) ?rrinf ( ir ) ffari 


OTtk 


'*f57^!iiTrar^- 


SjkWR:: 1 OT% ffTfn73!7J?> ^ ’aWI^ W3ll3 1° 

ms 'W ( I ) 

sfrR^^FTfkrfT 'fm ^rk 'fWf SSF^: I 

WTR^cfarr ^[?cr]Fr %Jr ^tw (li?) f?inf? 

cttjiHlXfilFarcqqOT ( t ) aCTJ5?f krt *T3rR«rkkt ff3f^^nT’>fT5TORfrt3 
feratr: ?PTr«flVHf ! i^WaFCT !!T5^IOT fk f5«I?I^^I 

a«rr w ^^ysrfTB P^qs q fa ^ ^ Tvqt ?r41'’‘^f^iamrKn%w- 

firnd^iTw: H%Tr: ^um tEkffersir \ ark #^wtootw ^mm- 

IIW I IrF^tr ?m% ?T%feg^Et^?5^?j|TW% ^ m- 

cftfct \ iTTOTOkf Msrt srtesjf r 

?rg cJ^inksf fesw 

mm ?i^gffer?f«R! sk %3n^ i ^ ( 234 ) > ’STFik^ ?r?Fr- 

4t w fe Tsf^ lq K RTO ar trc^®R*T(»Rvw^ ?wf«Rf kfer- 
aRHikniTvrgfw I sirrt atw *rk?5arw» cRwkR *4ar?ftR«T- 
«raRftf^«3ra# fwfkNwk § *RmTlkR- 
W5niRfi5TO^S^ ^rffT ^^F^WFITIR: ?rTOS«a«R?fH?r 
*l?TT<fnTOll5!^ ?% ff tRia n ^#: 1 5RT li5f| («} ^cg ff ?W[% Cit- 





[j.B.O.R.S, 


JTI^qr^ % f%nFJT5T: 


SRTT frw iai%qHilcTm fTratTraw % Mt% fqwmr irfosr- 
H»5nr? ^ocrfsTsjTJT: I 

f^=cTf?l^l fr^Tf (0 (2^5) 

psnf? I WJgfer^ srrtMt qffiFti ?r 5 to i l^r- 

5 r^ ^ fg^PROTTfr® (: i) m ^ ^ ^CTra wwgq^Rw i 
^ qTT¥N%rqTl^ !T w ( 

wrafw^‘‘|raT% q-f««wH(4w^4jfiftr t ^7% wferomm- 
t«w5. cwnwi^ H f »Tigf%mfraHTl^ qsrcm^tqwnt 

■m^q- I qgp#5R][ I 

srw sfam ^ 

TrtfT 57 ^ 5 T I ^rmreqi^Ktg » a^ jwi^ a^. 


I 3 r? 5 f^i| wr^tTw mm at g »r ^ - 
»-qil 4 +i'^.'<i<»)wiHti<(ww sr ¥{a% I tprsET i ^ § TOTnrt- 

> ?fe ^ a?!T w»?rr?T smrf^ 

fer I HcTfTOiRTqT iJc^d<t>T«i OTTftIa %T i STTEOcf ftf§ 

?f5q' I 

wqi®Hff 5 TOkrqr qr sr: qql^ ssrffrftfa 1 q i sriatqaranw 
ffeqrfeqqq i qsrrsqq^sqfq ^ aa? 

mm ?fa aq^q# a mm 1 aT^wa qcfa^^rraqqMq 
%!n?n?qf{ 2 ^a 4 ) 5 aTfei mm mj qs^rq^rot a 

a(q^ Trisqssraw ^sara^a aiFr«#n?%i 
TOtefa^qqTqatfq m swa asraiaraa qaaqw f?raa^ faa- 




ijRJjrisjrf^rwRTfi^ i 

^ 5 ?if 57 =?rR =w W^R^: ^WTOI i qw- 

?fiT4^ ^f'4i?WT5r'sr«jf i 

srai?f# ^fepf. ^r^ 5 iTftri^sj|p?j??Bf 


tT^T3?»rra''^51TWWT^!^^ Sf fc i qTO'l^ ' % I tT^- 

rir(2a 5 )?jnf 3 r 5 in ^ Msrt ^ gpnt: mru' 

^rrf'^ M?ert ‘ ftrorflf I fesafa fe^- 

jjt 1 am? simmm^1^mv^x ?F#!cr[? a] a^fapt ^ faH# i 

af? aw ftrajfa a'a Maar^ i fa^ aa wa^ata sawaiaaraa 
a?awfa aaa amraai af^raia amfa (2a6) i t^nprarra^aaiT- 
aap-aTi TTfrpapa’'afa (i) a im n waiara i iaa i' rca g aiarTaa^ 
sriaa?f uraaaai^ aaarwja aaa asraawm l^marsmspiT 
ac| aa^sR-^rsaaaaHa i W aiwutfawi^ (») araar arRWTsafa- 
anTfa(2a6)fa» saaaT % awa a ancji aiafaarroai 
af|asafat%a[? ’a| aa aafa aaiaa aaa aaa » g^aalaa %!^®?acafa- 
af?a:i 

aa afa aw aa^sTwarrowa wriaa^i saaw fassJTia: 

« ■ , «%■.'■ o. ■ ^ 

ataTf?fa?a?tfaaTT wTa fa J^afeajf i % 

{2a6)?aTfas f''a^5Rr*aafa i aar ^aaaPTRafaama- 

fam: fasparai alarfafmTpfta: anaa: air^f^ ' if ta t awiafarr 
aaaissnrfw’para: > aarfg' ^a aa>»ana>mwrt aaT«smOTwr«rt 
aiarraaaT last: aawfaarfaanrfta: fe^rafar i i^apnaaraaa- 
a^ aa^> i t^fga^ ag^awa a 'a i agrfef; aTRaifaaPwra% sw- 
mm t^a(2 a6)?arfai i^aWa aai^ r aaa rapat aa^aaM^iiT- 
a %aa fBfIaia nan^ar ?awa|aTaaa#paTllCT; 
5 iwf:i a^Pii^araarrn sRraf%a(2a7)feaTrai 
awafaa afpwanaaaaaratt* fo^arggRi a t (^) feisaw ai aaia- 
#?% 3 TRwaf fa^ftfa f^a^ii ^TT®?te^: aaaapr arnatasfj 

qata fa faaf* 3ra!arRa( zay )aaila^ a?% aaa- 




fJTTft 5!fm% srfci^T^nw<.ij ;m% ^ an^i 

aj’TRrsrfcTO?^^TR?t ( 2 a 7 ) fcT I 3?w%si7qTf?¥fT%s!rfara^s^r- 
H'W: I ip^gis^HTfif ¥tT% 

?4rrw ^TTT^miFgw I ntftrr: g^'fsqfrHT^ q#tr5f afa^fw^®- 
«n% !T cRwa1?Ttro: I ?ra5£rr ^rgr^a '¥n% ’^er?ir » ar'^ffr^ra'- 
W'jfdlw vi‘«-*< i<s i Isrfw smwHaHfer: j saro?- 
at |?gr%mTH^^TraTa^^ ^ 

mt^ {«) w4wrf%t (2 a 7) Ms 1 q^!?25T^?7tjr«i% 

!%[?%]% sftioa I ?T^ ^ 'Rar^ft'fT ?iw ?r- 

c<finw»?jr{ Jf grrfaH OTrff ^TiTOff) ?rJn^ I ^mqT'=!T7T?Fr- 
sff^K^ir?(2a8)fa’ cTfSCTw^afe doh 


^ ?ws|q'(2a8)fiTf?r ?rpa?sr: i i g?j^ 

'?r4% ( 228) I araw I 3a55fsa5jw i 

W'‘a!SRt»raTai5!HaT fTFfrofafaTfJWT 55WJR(^pftjf | 

51^ ^rroSTTO^ fcPPir^q?^ ( ^ acTORHI^mW- 
» fTi^tKiwIf^SEr: 1 wm: ?rT«R 5rfflTO?Tfw& sg^W- 


israwRarEfsar: g^ix^gcr ffisn^i srfOTrT: 
t *rfi Pnarroglftr ^rgfijT 


vcu. XM- -“r- I'i 


f#r^w f^irwr*' fk^mB l 5rf^q=g- 

i5'?2i^5rf^'«r?i?:'? ! ?fi?:^: crKUgq^issi- 



14a 


??^icftofri" si^wiTsmwgfm -41 1 gfcW^?OTii?g q fTgd5£ram HT«r- 
5ns5miTOfi:¥?^fr I ^OTf I sfare- 1 ?p|f^'!i^cr{i)jr sff?r- 
!Tm?frt% ^ifA^rng Tssram ;T T ?q;i ffi T 1 % 

5?T: sm’'n^*S'i?TO^'5T5T'lwrr=?m^ I 5!FqT!^(^l q^- 

!fqv5^ijg:’5T5r^lTtrTf?T (zaS) > 

H?ra|§HqT 3?wpfmf?fff ¥(w: 1 3RrpT^fT?f?ntftfe 
|K 5TOr ?TT5i"sr3 ^ fsrvrraw'^'TBE^: ^wrararPi^srfe 

SRin^fT^I ! aRT^ssrg^TW'rrsgrqssTon^ 1. ^rawifHSTsgwfq' 1 

qcfcg^: fffts3r?fkH ^3 %gi^ ti" ar^'RjfswOTsrr'irwPT?!?’ 

srRrra: cr%^'iwfrir^Tif^T!^^ ^x^nfr^rraftra; (239) 1 

T^'of I 3^fej?r?Pt3^ iW'i'Pitil'Jf 
I m §5ifomqHf55FK«t!T^^ 

5WiTOTO ^=eii?f f'csn^s (2a9) 1 era !|t?raxr?ftTTra!- 

m^\ f?rarar^:i Mira^i wnrwFcfTim^wsra 1 erwr- 

?raw^rfg^®irara#f' *iqr7ii»T4tf¥«i!i’<^viJt£(5H«4ffsf ari% ^m^nra- 

ttT®! I Hww HTOT^ 1 wj^rafelwwrr 1 

■ '6 ■■■'■■■ ' 

gTOT ?5jW‘f%OT fra!^ I rawra. ic^nf? (229) i ?TiJr 

ra¥!raf%"OT 53=3=1# ! f!#=r F^a^rf# \ ff? (zaio) rarfara i n ^mi- 
^%5fTra^: iTt^pi few: I ^ 5513# jjftwraf^ ?rra fg%5i#s¥iTO^- 
iJRoi iaffsdOT'w 5eB[«raraTa%wif#H ## irra =ftrpr ra^rrara 
?r|5?ai#f#ii arara? ?!f ft^'roraw: w#:> ?rcfi- 

I *J; ''H'><wlAti<>l'>ildli|'lQSd»JleiWI 14b 

ai#5¥rrai# fwr# v ra^ura ?& qra^ 1 aifnr 

ar fc a r?,,,. , f-,, , , ., t f *. g..r- f'.. .-,.--y|. . .„, .^-.r>... „. wlw 

111 |?pww t«ISlw1W5I^^W^: Mia- 

fr 53 a i qgg t ragr^ fetp# 



5frrwir(») 
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^755rF?5Tf: « ?r^%^ ?i«stlOT; 3 t?w qf? 

H fsi^ SWWrWSfT H5T *OT | 

5rf| I q;ws?g ??% |5ir: ?rafTsstjff7 sprfygra 

^Wcft%^T|^ < TT Hg; ^ [?5T^]^i #%(4a5)?BrTfen' I 

SRGj^iR^ftf^ ^RW ( I ? !IiTM^Tf%% ^ 7fTo ) 

??tffi?jrT!j^RT^ I ?r5fw(4a3)rErff? I ar gngt i ft amfer 5wr- 
30b ?f!# mtmm ^ c!cm«TwC?CTT^^^ i 

|%s%?¥|tf< sr FTlfe»?anlwi#»ic?: 5=fR5Rrt oRiJTl: I 

!if? ^ tot: wbotft? 5Prs^^!p ^jpfkr [? 

*?f5#!l]f^ #5^ qr^r^sfilft^ Id% gtT I H%Sf- 

??l(3apf5T5Tiff fef^ITWRW 5TffsrdiT^3RfHw?TW^ I ST^fT ^ S|jWSrrfsW- 

m ^ f!TRnfe^®^fi5rflr aiK^aaiq (i) snf I 

i:wf%?^t(4a4)?mfe I ??^?rfiwr^5TWET jrtwfwiM- 

s?tra?cT®^«T|g^TOf4Wj »?%: i nfi^Rr- 

*T!1RR^ ?r5^ frff^llt 

|;;T55tr®rH=i^’siw€'4bRr 1% I fRif y R -q ing^ shtot: ^ifst#- 

sf^T § ?% » ^ 3 S 5 rT fti ’ a"^«|i« i [? |«r»r- 

^ f^nstTOPimw I 5 rt 5^ %mraTOf fgr^ 

fini^;i f?w?«fl'wf'a5^ 5TOcft#r aifa^: 1 it: mf ( 1 ) 
3R'#?qif%m > i :^f r |i>iij [ r . >imfo ( m qg iTOfg ' f q^ 
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?rS’?f^srfc?2rr¥n^5r^=F»T^i i 

5frs-«TsrfRt^iw ?r ^ ^ i ?? 

tfCfe I l%f«wfifgWTVgf iefrsJRcffrI I 

^gwf^rrt^r ^ ws^-«fWfRl%w ife 

f%%>TM5nfI 1 I ?I5r#OT- 

f s %f J §i?TK5r# ^ JWnof^F- 

^■«FWl[R:'Tfe%?f^ qTWT^15^^^!fr fffFTRT^f^Tffe^^n^ 


vp>i § 5 i!W'?ra' ?raT^'terdt®sq5BR>i 1% i ?Tff5r(4 a 5 )^fmm^t 1 

^ ^ I la'^fwispR^- 

^^^%w$s 55 R^fR wrm 31a 
I f^f%f^(4 a 5 I ^ ww?p3fi#rf 

I ^ w ^’^- 

fWf%l%OTrf^ I fHM 

OTiwww ^rfef si’cftw 1% I fr w fir wm: i ^»ot- 


xS!«f fnsprwTtaf fw sk^tw fsr icsrt^ i zrt^5cr ?t ^to^i 

s?f^'5JfW|Rfww(4a6) ifar gwcOT u* i%Ma fe1«ir-fliRW » ?r«nf 

^ sraTfe[? ER#]’d*T %# I 

gwrfi%si^w®iwpfl«iii((f'T ^TPricT sw » #a «wl^a 1®^- 
tq ^ ggnaiTTl^tt^t ' ffe srfiwrtr; i sRpn starft sqM?WT«f®r®!rr'i^ 
ar ?fa mm i 

a^®sr 4 iwfa 4 %ft (4 a 7)oafTf? qr: i a«n “sraqa w » af| 
3Fi*R5«Trassjt aqeRi^f I Kigrs^ afa a ^RRnfq 


I a|t{4a8)prrft i 

aqrfer: \ fptsrrfw 3 





mmmi 


[j.B.OA.S. 



I ?rein5i^wr#f^ =!rfT: 5r?7T?!Fi^FW 
.^s ’Tfifq?!^, ?n'^Rrf?r (i) tR^r^retn- 

?i!^q?nWTr^f w> 1 

4 b I!r^3?#rafe: ¥5ITq'i ^ ?r^^sn*ITSWn!l 4 ni?qi 5 in' 5 S)^^^ 


f?fts%i: I aTTcqq^^jiks^r^wq: 1 q ^ 

qqFwfe rftrfg^ t 3?r(?TO?q«dq^ti^ df qq^cdfa %?i| i 
qFrarq^ M-qf?tqft1Tft'(4a 8 )fe(l)q %m g^KP^cqfq 5isq: I 
fqqf%Rfan^qiqff%: I a i WSW tgCTT M q rqqfm 

sq^r^q : I HMpsHqiaa^s^'fiT'CUIW rTOH- 

fa^a f i g^^ I qiF?n^ g4aq 7 q i ffq^fedHf'Sq q' $TC|§^^^ ^ 

«rrat q?f: OTTOl«i'fqf|3' 
iRimTf?ra%q TOara[^ro:s#q^ www- 
qfan ?rraq srarow fqffe?TTW 

swmif » i 

■>» , , 16 ' . . 

?qwrafqa«ffq ^qWTOrfraTRlW qsft^^fFET SWropi qq fiffT ?TOI SHTO: 
qrmnwi Hqrff qq ff HT|(iqW: qgl TOTO S M 5WT% ^g^gq > 
*5OT#OT sfSRUlPI TOf^sqfiRTRRT I qqs^^acM*Hq f 
^Ff ciroftT 5R3qf%®5HT |iT5t#t% I 3m ^ 

^ ,<»■ ■ ,'i« 

32 a VFEffcffT ?qi^®|q 37 f 5 q 5 JW^^ qtaarrM q smm^- 

ftWBtWrl^^flRT sn^ I q %(429)?qT(q I 4<*< W (- 
qwt^q^jisq: ?m « qgfq?r i q %?qi1q i ?jnwm- 
=3WR: I aw am'^- 

wmt a fw ifa #f: I aq^ siaraSta a?^qafeR:^w#JW 
^w^tatwiarfirfa sraparia i sait^a: ga: i TO qro faf jsa^fiw- 
srfaa44l(W*4«(tK<H»dlti41 a a T# TO t i T » aar aarorfe^- 

aws^maf > aar a ts fltw r aw T f aalafateawwif 

a«arfirfea?t aTala% waw||! i fi^aaT«ati>iaar «aPTOfe®a^- 



#f%?r ?r 5 ?^?T 5 TRrRs^ff% 3 f^ 

3?5^sr ^fejrc^r^ssr???!^, ^ 
grr?;^R^#!?: i cWTF#^Rfe?T^s?fhf 

sr^^UfiwdR^rl, I 
'W I ( : )S2RfTW^'TfTfIR I 


^m: I snraw c<*??fw w^T^raW Ifcfes' i% (i) smstt ■wi% 
^rawTO asqrf? a ?irrg;( 4 bi ) srramia sr^^: i 

fro 'a cfCTaPTT faYfgif r^TTO [? faaTSTjsTO^ ffa I stT? %- 
(4bi) c£uT<at'i‘«(W!| I qjinvflier: I spsTjatefcj?^ 

(i) aaa n ga^ ’ii amra w%- 

3^«T sCTWsRu^fraKJT loERf sn^ ( 3r55Rr£rFT|;T?«rR(4bi ) ffa » 

a lasa^ sqgsna|’’’? 5 FfCT 'srre^a f^: i 32b 

* 13 ^ » fra oJTasrRfTFTR^is^: sr^ asTi iswia fear 'i 5 «n'(?) 
feiaTORW. Sfro: I ^is==eRgWR%CT SRRW 

?fa a ??iiTf I ?R^(4b2) « awwfHH^RRjRaraaf^ 

aw^tsTErar arsRaw ?fa a'-" Eprf^ 1 a?a^afeaT%^ 

(4b2)a?a?»aafaf?ifaf?OTa^la i^: 1 airfaafJiaa^^nrraTsaaia 1 
’ aa rf aaf a' gaaa^gTOi '’ sRasat aaia ?F3n1a^aTafaEaaa«ftTTf?^- 
arasRawsiria aa aa ro raca ^^a lawlaafsa <iii<M kifea- 

'aTafa r wi'faa aroiaaEfTaT sRaa 1 f% garaiafa » ^ aa 
ffa%aif I i? 9 ^aaiafeia asamaalai awpaRa^awriaarejfaT- 
atatfafJarf^a(4b2) la qamfaa^aara^ai^^arafaaa awn 
OTar 5 MRaPT 5 if#ai TOand^'jpra aaiwaareRamn ?1a 

aa: aif n aiafcRia (4b3 ) ffa 1 ii^^i«nwiaaaTa«anaar- 

fetaw faa?aKaT^?a aaaa !ayaia: s<afiitcac aT ar #c a«ftfa 

«;■■■■ 

wfraahaai^ I 3iaaiaTaTa«saaaT%5W ifai5<la3?aai| « a 
aa^aa^® 5 >aaa wEafefawV+aaaa^swqa^ 

acna®(OaaaTaaTfaftaa 33a 


aw a'm\a ??af^ra^» 



=f ^ ^ Jif 

^gprr ^ 

^ m ^?Jt: f%f3?fe ?fTg???2Tl 1 pRrmi^^^km^P 
'OTTTf^ %. 1 ^R?F5Rrr ^IT(l) ^TPir^RRl^T: ^fffe:, 
^jmw npift ^srfiRT Mwi^4(i) ^T?l JWi^: 


TTclf^SJF^ f!fg#n?f: I 23n’t?^W^1raWrWrq>S37^ 

«ara ?^i'if?f'RTc4 1 5^;!^{iOT5wfk I 3r?gTw^%cr?«; t 5?#ft 

[?sr#r:| Effmr3rf=r:(4b3) ?r !rf^''Tn%^!T!^ f%5r^ sm- 
tt? JratT apfsmcRra^srrw? » sricmTHSRTtri^iTOiTiHsw- 

<S 

^JTrci I cf?!5^ TOqrfsrdftr- 

sjfrfsiiTfeacsiiH ?sr«rra|f^ i #wwT^?mts!!Tw: 

^4fei7gqm1 Htgq fep g H^ i irigra ^ ^ ^ I ^srar^rfi?- 

sra[fe€%(4b3 ) I ^ 

?f5%T ?Tf^ t ?T««T ^ ?p€ fr®W 

^■\fTO55RT fcJJtfWOT: J OT^PEHTTf t =Er 

swifri?T|feffe OTT I <?»ii#r- 

j 

‘'yaw: I arfawa vtgfOT 
[?.^a] «i%t# qf? JOT »WT a^frfaffft anq^prSa aqr 

ffpqa 1% wife fqian: ?% as^aqti'iwa » aiFt(4b4)5qTfefrT i* 
atw spiqqTOTFarqJi sfttqti m i wagtmy tq qwp y) ' aw 

vrraw sqqrfqamtMr afq qqr i tc sn^ (i) ina- 

en 5Tfw^*aq> qraw si^ql^sroiqH^ t wgq; ?rFW fcHTf ( 
JRftfWq wrfir 5F4qt fq^dWR^ (4b5 )«? ?rffawsTO®w>ii 
CTiijUiaj^ grwi^ 3Tf% f fs# sjqfTOf 

i|q iq^sqT^-^^qdHa ?jstqra?;#a irorfa i cw a fqqifq^CTf#- 
jartq § %idqq& i* sr# 5tR?pii: rcot aifer fqqra ?§r qwg[ « 




I ff q 7 ?R^qrftflTf?«rTcT- 

wOTHirr i ^ #?T| (i) q^P^- 

rRF wrgrftgcir^'WTr?y ^? RF q( ^ ^^^ jft^( 4 b 7 ) I STOPfT 
I fJTEq-.qfq- fa y |a | ^m ! W^s g Tp IcJTTf spir SfWFJHFT- 
I 5H?^?c^^q^(4b7)iTcr » 

s^t: { I ) ssTOTf'r 3r?»iTfeT I 3raFqrwfts3q1?i^:qn^ \ smT^tr- 

^ gi g t r^ g ; I sigRS!jt!TrP5iT ^T aF»T I i 
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^iqi, 5T-^ *i^ I 2ri% ^er ie^s^fcTOqT fef^- 

>iqiT?fq*im: i cfr ^q^sir 
=l?ti ?Tr ^?sir:^r 'q qrfe: 

5rRT ! fJT^qfq qqsFTq- 

sqif ?f I sFfTfSFJT srr^rrTq q^^r- 

sq^qwpqf^q^^iMtsq^Ti^cqTfq I ^1% q2il^sq?«rr qrfi>- 
^ 'q?!. I IqRlfqq': JT^Rqf S? 

I ^ir^sfq^irrr ifir ^®5^ts5r fqqfq i 

arr^ an^* ( 4b6 ) fcf ^mT f %^Tfw^gTfgw%- 

^®TfpT irm I fRT fqf»T?T^ 3rl?T5^^ 5Rr(:) 

ocrgpdinTnT: i ijnw an^ i' 3T%- 


sspn Jnsqr: i srrfei^ 

I 3R5fteTr(4b8)fefn #fitf3i?5Rf- 
I ^ q^ ^ sRTT^rmfq^ i 
f*T > IrSTWaiTOTf I 


fgHR'IffTO 
*Tp!:qi|: i 

f'fTCpT iiTSv^qHT 

masT«piT®f 
5ft^(4b8) ^cqtfe » 
q^ ?TFq®tfe 1 W. SST? 


q^ I gsronsFr^ ?la i 3T«n«imir: 

!STO ' ^4ti %^‘ tsyqciTO n I sETFWift ^imfsr spfr 

fq^TWT [?f^r!TOiT]f5ftr !f ?ina I ftp” w!m* j mm. qwFaw: 5ri^- 
^5TTftTRcR*r q mt 3l«?ftRRft fapTlt wai'WRll I FfW 





» cWt: ?% aplfej: I 

3i^{4bio)fJTcirrarrsrFS: » fOT^roiJwr'?# qr 4<Hl?aTg t art- 
^ ff 5Trw?^'5i{% (4bio) I ’ferisropft- 

siRirct vrrfej i 

fefesnfsrfawf: 5 T«jt ???trwf?sife: t arri?- 

34 b I ip^ srsjT- 
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fe-kf qife^’sraT [ ? st ], ?f 
#cF^ Jrffrkirk^^ra^^ ^^srar^q-^fTri: i m 

iTFrfk ^rks %% wk l 

1 !Er?qfkfrfeT?r^ %?! i g^jrr- 

! 7 ^Tf: %Fg| =f t ;i =^ 


{%Tt«r { 5a3 ) ffcT 3F?T(^TS(?T^ I SFTfcrdfaW STT I !T t ^^ ^ T ^ HRIc UT- 

r??tT 3|f?Tn3R3%T^m#!^ SrfHfe^ff I f«fRri| ^Rlrtar 
fwf5TO'S^^Tf5Rl%%5TlRr^®?ft R?g5ir RS#?! 

ft?^4fR?RfR%fei?r 3nf I qff ’:T^?t^ftfir3f?rc^{5a3)f^ I fR: 

?rRTsr; i 

s^RTf^raiR sfcnrmRificim: j erqr i 

JlfERTWR? RTfar?!T gStt^^RT T^ ^ R { qFJimraTWff^^^RRT- 
f?fcr 3 mH I «TOinftr q^ - cia ri t^ T t;ta 7 ^ <^ %nR«itpr w«r 

f^Rfar fUf t rj^ |lfcr (j a 4 ) i Jd? srTd '^ifew& wg'- 

R^?Rr ^ ?®EiH « %% ai|^ gw 1 % %3TRrT^ 1 5T^- 
Mr sf“#rvfRr^?!iT 1 g ? i wi ^ 1 sffcTftriri«?r- 

srillRTRRTOt ^RRfR^RRfT ( 5 a 4 ) 5TOTftriTr§«<??W’iRmfiT^ I 
3)7=^ anf I ?rt''^'' r i 

% 1TORR ^H cttTOr - ^T i l^RW T qff r aR ar dw r 

pTfR^TT: g ^g^ T gR : I 5T®fffr3*t%5RJ I 5Tf^- 

siTO> art r?TssiR#F^RT^?wilR I pnrf%RaiwFrr?i6r (:) i 

armfir r® § jfR %RfR|W \ r 

Rgi^lrRRiv^ i ^a >qTr^ fcijR anf I R R Efa-ir«<Rfir Rs^fcRRi'^wt 
( 5 ^ 5 ) ff 1 %7|fRg^ur(% R %R# g!§Tf3^fe?!rf*r 5 Tsr: i fdlsRWR- 
R^^aqTRTfeFRSRRT I cmiff ^gitliR T R aF Pa iT Rf R^aWI^RFRR fR^- 

tfgasTO I «?RSR RSR^flRTmrwnRS^^ 

RTR: I R^ RT fagR RW^fflU ' W^ i yi nR |vaiRi»^^ » 3TTfel#T 

« SpftRT: 


35a 


35b 


LfgJJ'i 



" , ^ ■ • / — : ... ■ r. ... ' ■ ' *» » ■ . ■,,, 

SRWram WT OTH I fTO ■gf JFOTl: W(TO: ?TO!TT 

S’il^ ff ?JTra I g’i^’l '«l 


ift qf<^nw afWjfi m: i hott |wt: ?w 

tM^(5a6)?mfiEi ^B q f s Is r tfygmUf tt 5 t sfJTfwtmr- 
i i%®^(5%7)ft!W{iFn I fern TOrai HT»Wf 


srr^k # grezir: ^ i 'rft^srm: 

^ftfs?:ic?R: I ’#[?3jro §[%, 


5I«rTf3fv?:^^SWlT AT STStfw I Sf HW gR'gw? 
I cfsn ?I%(? ) nHl^n'"»TtW««TTO?!?cr^t5fri 

||4a> irawra soirfraii 

^T I 'H arikfen?# snltei ffe ai 


t iPTOFT g^srar- 
ifwrfef ST =arTfe^ 
^TTTOT Twr af§- 


irgrwT^'«F'^w 


' I wm mm mm i siww- 


OTRT^ftTOfT ffif ^^W3r|g: I 

wi?3|I|cnu*w i sTwrnT^TsiT at^^TOTwnrnr tWifT?stFTT"a \ sqwn^ \ 
^ ^ 5a5 )fsr4gsJTVH3#Ti'JTl'Tjjf 

g?icflf?r f%#^sTtwwT% i ?®nfeiTT”5 5n|%fsTllr ctsststT'^^hot- 


cTfT^OTfclftfH #'^?t I ?Rq«tfer t ST § ?CT| fWH 'rM^FTWIcT fcrTTW- 

si^sr^isCTsn'ftp'ST^^ ttw- 

w«TWt?fsTf !TT|sfdir% fR#ar 


mm 
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q[r?:?jT??T: s 

2Txf5?=?rffcr^ i i%?^TRfR^sr?r ^ 

^sK}f%^?viw5rr^ i ?rf? 

[? srf]* JT ^ mM \ 

^|!PTrf*=5Rf??^ ^ !7 fliRr^ I ?r it 3r??iR<7Tf^rf5?rqf 

I ^sr isqr^sif^crt cr^fq*' f%#T- 


sr»ram spfq^ s^arsFH q«jT 

q^#?5Tfq fe%: I qfl[f?a'W 'q f03^: sn|^: 
?f3 1 3TRT#??nFqw cfRfeqtei^ swn^feraspq qtrfirfe ?ifq- 


sn^iRt f|#5m 1%5s^®?=!Tnmq ife q^q^Tfi ( : ) sn^i 

qq q|% qw I 

JITI^T^ ^ ft? ?l"|qTsrf?sj?r iSM"®y|TOSij ^irracftqf- 36 b 
JcTcrtfcT I fcjM!%?if (1) sTTqfg^rfngrg; 

(jag) I t ERTraV ^R;5q??m ^- 

'tsrr^i qlq ?tiqfrH’c?!T^qT3(ftqct 5aT(5a8) » cTST cnpmq 
fsTOTS ^^ ^t^a T f^ ^ ^q ^qT fe ^N•^>^Tq^g^nTi^ 
gnrfqfe ( Wtqt [?5P:ftq:] p: q^nq^qR H ^ 

fq q Ff Rif^rf ^ I qqRRTTp^iiR i swr qT^qFRrfir 

sm^ldgre^lHfssj: I 5T |§^ qqq^qTfTJRrafqT- 

q?qR swr I 3«Wis3d®*I?nf< rRR^Mf ?f«mR|g: 

%3R ®raq#sra^ JR a ' ^*T?Rt 3RR R#cRfefwl 

qRt feR% u I q® ff ?rR qiikrTTWt( 5a9) 

fd atq aw qiRfRT w f ?nPR «ji<wTRfwfwcrfriq awrf^a 

#?T|» 3!FPTrf«rarR®^^j (52^9) * qcTfWwafai aw ^ a ipr 
awt [?iaRt]i ^awfew'^«nf^rwR apnfwqwrr aaaafainaRt 
sriafeqrfeaa^ JiRa w afewa [?R«Tf3wa] § gast- 
waaHa aifer aaRaata aw aafarwafawaHa i 

aawjwiaafarw#a%^5taiwTf u3i%aT(5a9)®feii ^wr- 
^Hiaafast^alaTW T a aww qri ' Olwt aw t (a) a ^■aafarwarw! 



1 i 55^^^ m lir 

I if =gf;fiit: ^¥rcr?R3?JTf- 






Fim 1 ?f?[? ^m- 

%?iifs?TT5^3[^!j?^q:5?T ^T2r^5?7Fr 1^S5| «?fi:?rrcr- 

o?Tei^jq:^?Tt'?!rWF^ I ?T ^ 

Pr5£?q[: ^5 P¥!^?r«it 'rfeuR: i Jr f5rf^^^s:5^ijw ^r^rrf Jr(T)f^ 
f%??rff3 ?r^##s^sn?cit, 
gfg: 1 JT iTf^^ gfe:, ^^riferrJrwifgT^l jtm- 

«rFcr?, isr4!Ewwwr#i«T$r^#c% % i jt ( i ) 

Twre: 1 ^^5^ f| ^(T)f^J5^;r ^rr^f: 1 jt f| srarfer (^) 


'TfwR’i^tEs ?irT(5b2)5^r^aw:fe5?n^??si^(()gf5^?3nfT 


. r» / ^ 

’Tcfiwn^: 1 1 

. ■ .« \ 







^5:Fftqw?r( 5b3 )jf!R«iT?T » »Rti *ri? ^mr si^Tcirwif^ 'rir- 
cn^= ff s,jji-Tv;j«a^of I ?rflr«33RfrcqcRTf i ^ %(5b5)cJTi1% » 

H 'rif^iw icfrdfR: » w 

(5b3) 'R> ?TF®f*r s'sqir?«r?f?R^^R^#gf S53mflr%5ftsw?«n'- 

' - ■..‘^ *-. . ... .<r> ..•^. .. *\.. --. ... - r ?. .... ^ . . :. <»s .; ». fr-. ..."v.. -*\. - 

2T«n^5ypTr i 

»jfe\ fH: (5b4) I anw jrmferr- 

fTwfr Hfer^nsras?!' 1% 1 araRi|§^i^ , 

mW. \ ^J'cgsq-frcrt jww^wfft' 

5sr^BSTH«Rra#dH 1 ^^Fun 51®^ (i) ^r f5rf%- 

t »THT5|^ I Jffl { jbs ) % »d^- 3 8a 

)^ > Wispm (i) 

JT^ f| f% fiitg|^5»ct i Wi^q cfwFmr 5 wf; 1 f^ 

#r: 1 3{*4(«t I ijwMil^*Ki 3is^: sRnferr: Jilf 

w f “% sErr^w I w?*n^ 1 arafsnpf'r sraifeiTsraTftai^ i 

»r!Tfc OT < R!irwwM« r foi ra P iT tn : sfeqfTr^ 3<i » j# Tt 



^ 3?i3Sj, ^ ff ' jt^?:: 

QWT#r i *5T#l^f2ifJii?iT'F> 

I w^ffs s^r: qf^^f#frTfi;Ffrw?qT m 


qRi 1 3sra^isnq?qr£rTfirq ?!mq| 'f : i qqwrrferrqrqwr sraTfcrr- 
g?«nqT cTfStfe'td%: 5qTfeirrd qtsq: I ^qTWTfHfsq; 

qtaSETT 1 3r«ns*fq ?iqf3:q?^5xrikl^ f€«raqh: ( q ) T^wteRT w 





OTlfer:, \ 

OTTftrTT ^ ife (1) ^ 5fl^^ ^ ^■ 

ife 1 ^ ^ ^ fv vK 

TOT^MaiM'4ir4cy^ft<ia^'r srasrrnH g<w«4af»4W'«t(a > 

^Tfecs»p 5 if?T ^ ^ 3 n| > ?r^ 
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